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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE German Emperor, who is continually discoursing upon the 
various Perils which are or were supposed to 
menace the European world—at one time the 
American Peril, at another time the Yellow Peril, 
but always the British bogey—threatens to become a veritable 
nightmare to all pacific communities. He is a far greater anxiety 
than the War in the Far East, .for while there is some prospect 
of the termination of the conflict between Russia and Japan 
within a reasonable time, there is no probability that his Imperial 
Majesty will abandon the dangerous réle of general Agent 
Provocateur which he inherited from Prince Bismarck, and to 
which he devotes himself with ever increasing intensity. This 
policy of intrigue and provocation, which has of late years kept 
the Chanceries of Europe in a perpetual ferment, is a cause of 
peculiar anxiety at the present time in the best informed diplo- 
matic circles owing to the uncertainty as to the next move of the 
Mailed Fist. While some experts are of opinion that the Morocco 
adventure, to take the latest development, is simply another piece 
of Imperial bluff which should not be taken too seriously, many 
shrewd observers who are anything but alarmists incline to the 
view that Wilhelm II. considers that the moment is approaching 
for which he has long sighed when the War Lord will be able to 
take the field in all his glory. The present international situation 
is alleged to offer an irresistible opportunity for the gratification 
of Pangermanic territorial ambitions. By a swift and sudden 
movement on some wholly unsuspecting Power Germany might 
secure the unchallengeable supremacy of Europe. His Imperial 
Majesty suffers from a morbid restlessness, and he is haunted by 
the thought that he has been a good many years on the throne 
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without having emulated the monumental achievements of his 
illustrious grandfather or the still more illustrious Frederick the 
Great—though it is no mean achievement to have converted a 
first-class military nation into a first-class sea-Power. We have 
no means of testing the truth of the various rumours disturbing the 
diplomatic world, nor are we able to gauge the Imperial motives, 
but we feel bound to note the nervousness which prevails in 
almost every Capital of Europe owing to the fear that Wilhelm II. 
is liable to run amuk at any moment. This is distinctly a case 
in which to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 


The present international situation is a particularly delicate 
topic for Englishmen to discuss, and we should 
hardly venture to broach it had it not already 
been raised in the foreign Press. It has been examined with 
characteristic fair and sang-froid by various French writers, who 
have not attempted to disguise the general sense of uneasiness. 
The Spectator calls attention toaremarkable article entitled “ Le 
Maroc et le Jeu Allemand” in a recent number of L’Energie 
Frangaise, a new weekly paper edited by M. André Chéradame, 
a competent student of continental affairs, whose book on the 
Austrian question is probably familiar to our readers. M. 
Chéradame considers that France is now paying the penalty for 
her great though natural mistake in joining the Triple Alliance 
of Shimonoseki which robbed Japan of the legitimate fruits of 
her victory over China ten years ago, which was the causa 
causans of the present war. On the other hand the Kaiser then 
achieved the greatest German diplomatic triumph since the uni- 
fication of the Empire, by committing Russia to a forward policy 
in the Far East for which she was unprepared. Being now 
relieved of any anxiety as regards her Eastern neighbour, Ger- 
many is engaged in promoting a disintegrating policy in Austria, 
while she has been steadily massing troops and enormously 
strengthening her striking power on the French frontier. 
France on her side has been simultaneously weakened by the 
influence of the Dreyfus affair on the army, the system of dela- 
tion, and the introduction of short service. In fact, according 
to M. Chéradame, the present condition of France is an invita- 
tion to Germany to make war, in the hope of being able to strike 
her rival to the ground, destroy her commerce, and strip her of 
her Colonies before Russia even realised that anything was hap- 
pening. Nota few Frenchmen share this view, though they do 
not express it quite so crudely. But it is advisable to remember 
that Germany has an alternative policy, as may be gathered from 
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the suggestive statement concerning the German Emperor con- 
tributed by the well-known publicist, M. Victor Bérard, the 
Foreign Editor of the Revue de Paris, which is quoted by the 
Times Paris correspondent, viz., a fighting alliance with France 
against this country. M. Bérard has for the last ten years been a 
professor at the Ecole Superieur de Marine, during which time he 
tells us: 

twenty or thirty of my pupils have repeated to me textually the same phrases, 
not dropped from the Imperial lips in private intercourse, but uttered with the 
emphasis of gesture in the circle of official presentations. And always the 
Emperor expounded the imperious reasons necessitating a Franco-German 
entente. He was always mute as to the means, but as to the object he was so 
clear that his most chauvinistic and least pacific hearers were somewhat 
embarrassed. The object was always a crusade either of the Continent against 
England or of Europe against the United States, or against yellow Asia. ... 
Always against something or some one. 


According to M. Bérard, William II. undertook to federate “the 
whole of Europe or a part of Europe, as a matter of fact—his 
hatred of England being betrayed almost unconsciously in his 
most insignificant utterances—continental Europe.” 


We can confirm from many reliable private sources M. Bérard’s 
statement with regard to the virulent Anglophobe 
sentiments to which the German Emperor in- 
variably gives expression in Continental or 
American society, though, of course, we all know that when he 
is visiting this country, or when enjoying the hospitality of 
British battleships, his Majesty expresses the warmest admiration 
for our Empire, our people, and our institutions, which are duly 
reported and exploited by pro-German writers. But to French- 
men, to Russians, or to Americans, he is for ever suggesting 
some form of anti-British demonstration—with Americans it is 
to be by diplomacy, with Russians or Frenchmen by arms. 
That some of the more thoughtful Germans are becoming 
anxious as to their external policy is clear from an outspoken 
article which recently appeared in the Vossische Zeitung, the 
organ of the Berlin bourgeoisie,and one of the last places in 
which one would expect to find a flash of independence. The 
writer refers to the prolonged absence of the German Emperor 
from Berlin, and cites the immense number of engagements 
which he has fulfilled during this period, which are such as to 
render it “ obviously impossible for his Majesty, in such condi- 
tions, to recuperate from the cares of State and of his exalted 
position.” The Vossische Zeitung proceeds to inquire whether no 
person in authority ‘can be induced to admonish the Emperor 
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of the danger of overtaxing his energies, and impress him 
with the necessity of taking the leisure essential for tranquil 
reflection and bodily rest.” This prayer will be fervently echoed 
by the friends of peace throughout the world, among whom 
may be reckoned the overwhelming majority of the German 
demoeracy, who are heartily sick of all these Imperial alarums 
and excursions, and who have no desire to turn Europe into a 
bloody pandemonium. Unfortunately, the sober, painstaking 
and industriousGerman nation have little or no meansof influenc- 
ing their Government, least of all in the department of Foreign 
Affairs. In Southern Germany there is almost as much anxiety as 
to what the Emperor may do next, as there is abroad, and it is 
apparently for the benefit of the non-Prussian part of the Empire 
that a curious little comedy has been performed in the German 
Navy League, which had of late broken all bounds by the furyof its 
propaganda, and thus alarmed and repelled an important section 
of the electorate. Owing, it is believed, to the remonstrances of 
the Catholic, or the Centre Party, who hold the balance of 
power in the Reichstag, and who are by no means convinced of 
the wisdom of another gigantic naval programme, especially one 
which is avowedly introduced for the purpose of challenging 
England, as well as the withdrawal of influential Bavarians 
from the Navy League—the German Emperor, who had done 
all in his power to stoke the agitation, intervened with a telegram 
repudiating some of the ardent spirits whom he had previously 
encouraged, which led to the temporary resignation of two fire- 
eating Generals. This was immediately paraded as evidence of 
his Majesty’s desire “to remain on friendly terms with this 
country ;” but his spokesmen have been rendered somewhat 
ridiculous by the fact that, after an interview with the President 
of the Navy League (Prince Salm), the German Emperor has 
graciously allowed the reinstatement of the fire-eaters, and the 
League will at once resume its strenuous agitation, though it 
will be necessary to humour the Centre in the actual demands 
put forward. The net result of this ludicrous episode is to 
establish the fact that the German Navy League is practically a 
department of the German Government, with whom it is ordered 
to keep in step. This is clearly shown by the terms of the Im- 
perial “remonstrance” which, according to the published version, 
contained these surprising sentences: “ He (the Emperor) there- 
fore orders that the agitation shall proceed henceforth along the 
lines of the Government programme. Any other activity on the 
part of the League he regards as an interference with his 
authority as commander.” In future we shall know where we are. 
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There can be no more striking illustration of the temper of 
German policy at the present time than the 
Morocco incident, which has been deliberately 
provoked with the object of driving a wedge into the Anglo- 
French understanding. That it is purely mischievous is proved 
by the fact that it has not hitherto been possible for Germany to 
formulate an intelligible grievance, and she has therefore been 
compelled to trump up the pretext, which she has apparently 
persuaded a certain number of credulous Frenchmen to swallow, 
that “her susceptibilities were hurt” because she was not 
officially informed of the conclusion of the Anglo-French Con- 
vention last year, though Count von Bilow had been personally 
informed of it by the French ambassador. On its publication, 
the German Imperial Chancellor publicly expressed his approval 
in the Reichstag, declaring that Germany had no interest in 
perpetuating the estrangement between England and France, 
and that she welcomed a settlement of their differences, and that 
her interests in Morocco had been in no way injured, while he 
went out of his way to rebuke Pan-German chauvinists who 
demanded that Germany should demand territorial compensation 
in the shape of a coaling-station on the Atlantic coast of Morocco. 
For reasons which cannot in decency be avowed, there has been 
a volte face on the part of official Germany, who now take their 
marching orders from the Pan-Germans; and Morocco, where 
German trade is infinitesimal, has suddenly become an object of 
supreme interest, and the resources of German diplomacy are 
to be devoted to undermining the position which has been con- 
ceded to France by Great Britain and the Mediterranean Powers. 
It is difficult for Englishmen to discuss the matter, but the duty 
of the British Government is clear, viz., to carry out both the 
spirit and the letter of last year’s Anglo-French agreement ; and, 
happily, there is no sign of any backwardness on the part of 
official England in fulfilling our engagement. The length to 
which writers who hold a perpetual brief for Germany are pre- 
pared to go in dealing with matters of fact is illustrated by an 
article in the May number of the Empire Review by Mr. Edward 
Dicey, who indulges in this statement : ‘‘ The general character 
of the Anglo-French agreement (with regard to Morocco) 
has been repeatedly explained by official statements both in 
England and France. Its actual text has not, however, been made 
public.” As the correspondent of the Outlook “ Facts” who first 
exposed this blazing indiscretion, points out, Mr. Dicey could 
have purchased last year for the small sum of 3d. the Parliamen- 
tary Paper—France, No. 1 (1904) Cd. 1952, containing the text of 
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the Agreement, which was reproduced in every newspaper at the 
time. The Empire Review has published many strange statements 
upon Anglo-German affairs, but it has never eclipsed Mr. Dicey’s 
assertion that “ the Anglo-French Agreement bound this country 
to nothing beyond pledging ourselves not to interfere with any 
arrangements France may make in Morocco, ... Having done 
this, we have no further obligation to discharge.” Here is the 
operative passage from Articie 8 of the Declaration respecting 
Egypt and Morocco, which the editor of the Empire Review and 
Mr. Dicey would do well to assimilate : “ The two Governments 
agree to afford to one another their diplomatic support [our italics] 
in order to obtain the execution of the clauses of the present 
declaration regarding Egypt and Morocco.” France has faithfully 
fulfilled her part as regards Egypt; we shall do no less in Morocco. 


It must be said that though Germany has taken the offensive in 
Pp Morocco, her policy remains somewhat obscure. 

ure : ; aevipagy® ce 
Mischief. Since his theatrical visit to Tangier, in the course 
of which he warned the Sultan’s representatives 
against introducing European reforms, and gave them generally to 
understand that they might count on Germany against France 
—just as President Kruger might count on Germany against 
England—the German Emperor has sent an envoy to Morocco 
in the person of Count Tattenbach, with general instructions to 
thwart France. But Germany has made no attempt to explain 
her grievances. Her main object is to prevent France from 
introducing much-needed reforms, so that the present chaos 
may be perpetuated, probably in the hope that the French will 
ultimately weary of their task and be ready to come to terms with 
Germany. Our Government has done exactly the right thing by 
despatching the British Minister, Mr. Lowther, on a mission to Fez 
in the wake of Count Tattenbach for the purpose of reinforcing 
French diplomacy in accordance with our undertaking under the 
Anglo-French Declaration, and as Spain has been alienated by 
Germany, the latter Power is completely isolated, and her 
prospect of victory in the present diplomatic campaign is in- 
finitesimal provided the game is properly played by the other 
side. That Germany is bent on making mischief rather than 
on upholding any legitimate interest is shown by the double- 
edged argument advanced in the semi-official Press. On the 
one hand the cordial support which France has received from 
the British Government and the British Press is represented as 
the sinister effort of perfide Albion to embroil the Republic in 
the first place with Morocco and in the second place with 
Germ any. On the other hand any reticence upon our part is 
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immediately exploited as indicating cur equally perfidious inten- 
tion to leave France in the lurch. “ You can never count on 
the British Government” is the maxim preached by German 
diplomacy in every Capital in the world. We trust that our 
French friends will not allow themselves to be affected by these 
transparent and conflicting falsehoods, and that they will pursue 
whatever policy may be most conducive to their national in- 
terests. Great Britain has never at any time egged France into 
a Morocco adventure. The policy of “ peaceful penetration ” 
was a purely French conception, nor was the suggestion to set 
off French claims in Morocco against British claims in Egypt 
invented on this side of the Channel, where on the contrary at 
one time it excited a good deal of opposition, though ultimately, 
in the interests of a general settlement of outstanding difficulties, 
we gladly acceded to the proposal. The British Government 
will not allow itself to be influenced by German duplicity or 
German bluster, but will steadily adhere to the policy we have 
adopted, and will loyally and literally fulfil its solemn obliga- 
tions. We venture to predict that French patience and resolu- 
tion will gain the day, as there is only one Power interested in 
upsetting the applecart. The English Press will be well advised 
in showing some reserve in discussing the question so as not to 
play the game of the enemy, but on one point we cannot be too 
explicit. The integrity of Morocco is no less a British than a 
French interest, and it should be made known, to all whom it 
may concern, that any attempt by a third party to repeat the 
performance of Kiau-chau by seizing a Morocco port, as the 
German Emperor at one time contemplated, would be regarded 
by this country as a casus belli. 


There is nothing definite to chronicle concerning the land 
The War in campaign in Manchuria. Optimistic Russians 
the Far East. affect to believe that their position has immensely 

improved since the battle of Mukden. Accord- 
ing to the reported statement of Prince Khilkoff, the energetic 
Minister of Ways and Communications, who has just revisited 
Manchuria, “affairs are going on there quite differently from 
what is thought here.” The troops had completely recovered 
from their defeat and exhaustion, they were well equipped and 
provisioned, confident in their chief (General Linevitch) and 
anticipating an early victory. The army was stronger than ever 
before, and was continually receiving fresh supplies by rail and 
river, no less than 300,000 men having reached Manchuria since 
January, but Prince Khilkoff admitted that the total Russian 
losses since the beginning of the war had amounted to the 
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portentous figure of 200,000. He is likewise credited with the 
extraordinary statement that ‘the Russians cannot say any 
more than in preceding battles where the principal attack will 
be made, and which of the two turning movements which are 
becoming manifest is most to be feared.” The Japanese on 
their side, who feel that the supreme crisis of the war is at hand, 
have steadily preserved the grim silence which precedes great 
events, and we are almost as much in the dark as to the positions 
and strength of their army as we are of the whereabouts of 
Admiral Togo, who has successfully concealed himself and his 
entire fleet for many weeks. This in itself is one of the greatest 
achievements of modern warfare, and it is a remarkable tribute 
to the precautions of the Japanese that Western experts should 
be actually disputing as to the number of battleships in Togo’s 
command, while even the most venturesome prophets hesitate to 
commit themselves regarding his probable plan of campaign. 
All that can safely be said, judging by past experience, is that the 
Japanese navy will do whatever may be required in the highest 
interests of the nation, which is not such a platitude as it sounds. 
They will subordinate professional glory and play for safety as 
on August Io. 


The only important intelligence from Tokyo during the past 
month has been the series of telegrams describing 
the rising tide of popular indignation at the 
intolerable conduct ‘of Admiral Rozhdestvensky 
in treating French harbours as though they were Russian 
harbours, and at the supine action of the French authorities in 
allowing French colonies to be utilised as bases of operations 
against Japan. The Japanese have shown extraordinary patience 
in pressing their demands, and every allowance has been made 
for the difficult position of the French Government. But it isan 
open secret that at one time the crisis became acute. Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky seems to have told the French “to go to ‘the 
devil,” and they had no force with which to vindicate their 
neutrality even had they been so minded. For the time being 
the incident may be regarded as closed, because as soon as the 
junction of the two Baltic fleets had been effected, Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky condescended to leave French Indo-China. He is 
reported to have steamed northwards—though we should bear in 
mind that it is the interest and even the duty of a belligerent to 
deliberately disseminate false information—and the world is 
now breathlessly awaiting great events. At any moment we 
might hear of the greatest naval battle since Trafalgar, though 
the balance of opinion inclines to the view that it is not Admiral 
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Togo’s duty, as it was Nelson’s, to court a general action with 
his formidable adversary. He will best effect his purpose 
by harassing the enemy and by shepherding Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky into Vladivostock, where in the natural course |of 
events his ships should fall a victim to the Japanese army like 
the Port Arthur squadron. Russia’s indifference to her own 
interests is as striking as is Japanese devotion to Japanese 
interests. It is almost inconceivable that on the eve of this 
fateful encounter St. Petersburg should proclaim its loss of con- 
fidence in both Admirals Rozhdestvensky and Folkersham, who 
are said to have completely broken down in health. It is officially 
announced that Admiral Birileff is proceeding to Vladivostock 
to take command?of any vessels which may arrive there. As we 
go to press there is unofficial news of a Japanese victory in the 
Straits of Korea. 


That the House of Commons should have consented to devote 
an entire sitting to the higher problems of 
National Defence is not unnaturally regarded as 
an epoch-making event by the Press. This new 
departure is all the more noteworthy because, so 
far ascan be judged from their speeches, thereare scarcely ten Mem- 
bers of Parliament possessing any knowledge of a subject which 
is regarded as an unmitigated nuisance by the overwhelming 
majority. The Commons House of Parliament is far more in- 
terested in tinkering itsownrules of procedure, in listening to “ per- 
sonal explanations,” in passing vote-catching resolutions—in cat- 
calling or bear-fighting. It grudges almost every hour spent on 
serious national business. Naturally, Mr. Balfour, who for some 
time past has taken an intellectual interest in Imperial Defence, is 
able to shine in such an arena, and, according to all accounts, his 
speech of May 11 was a Parliamentary triumph. It was received 
with an unbroken chorus of eulogy by his audience, and for a 
day or two there was some risk lest this enthusiasm should 
stampede the Press into accepting doctrines which are liked the 
less the more they are examined by all competent students of 
war. Before consenting to accord to the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence the pontifical authority which is claimed for it 
by its authors, our readers may be curious as to its composition. 
Upon this point Mr. Balfour, in closing the debate, made a 
surprising statement, which places the Committee in a somewhat 
unexpected light. For we now learn that a body which was 
hailed as the British equivalent for the German General Staff 
(to which the German army owes its military prestige) and an 
Imperial Intelligence Department for the whole Empire, which 
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would think out the problems of war in time of peace, so that 
the country might never again endure the hideous experience of 
1899-1900, is nothing more than a nebulous Committee, of which 
the single fixed element is an amateur who, however gifted, 
does not pretend to any expert knowledge. In Mr. Balfour's 
words, “I have come to the conclusion that the only 
member of the Defence Committee who ought to have an 
indisputable right to be a member, is the Prime Minister himself,” 
though “‘as a matter of practice, and in relation to almost all of 
the subjects that we have had under discussion, there have been 
summoned to the meetings of the Committee—not as witnesses, 
but as members—the two members of the Cabinet responsible 
for the Army and Navy respectively, and their chief naval and 
military advisers.” Then, again, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is “an almost constant attendant,” owing to the dependence of 
our policy upon financial considerations, while occasionally “ the 
over-burdened Minister for Foreign Affairs’ had been requisi- 
tioned, and the Colonial Secretary attends to discuss questions 
directly concerning the Colonies. 


Mr. Balfour invited the House of Commons to “ observe the 
a advantage of this flexibility of constitution,” but he 
Zanation. described a very different body fromthat imagined 
by the public when it was instituted with such a 

great flourish of trumpets. When we are told that “the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence thinks this, that or the other,” we 
may not improbably be dealing with some conclusion which has 
been unconsciously fathered upon a shifting and mixed body of 
Parliamentary amateurs and military and naval experts by the 
unrivalled dialectical skill of its one perpetual member. It is 
so strange for a British Prime Minister to take an interest in 
National Defence, that we are apt to regard the mere meetings 
of the Committee as a guarantee of the security of the country. 
The personal equation varies—even Mr. Balfour’s Premiership 
will not endure for ever—and one day, however distant it may 
be, his Majesty’s Opposition will sit in the seats of his Majesty’s 
Government; and it may be—to make an outrageous suggestion 
—that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will reign in Mr. Balfour’s 
stead as President of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
and as its only “indisputable” member. How will it seem 
then? The leader of the Opposition’s interest in such matters 
is limited to the denunciation of what he calls militarism and 
bloated armaments, coupled with the ingenuous suggestion that 
we should go whining round the world beseeching other 
Powers to build fewer battleships. Under such auspices the 
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so-called Committee of Imperial Defence would simply de- 
generate into a branch of the International Peace Society. 
At the outset of his introductory speech, Mr. Balfour was careful 
to explain that his Committee was not an executive, but a con- 
sultative Committee. It was in no sense a Court of Appeal to 
overhaul the departmental decisions either of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty or the Secretary for War, and it left the principle 
of departmental responsibility intact. It would appear to dis- 
charge duties properly appertaining to the Cabinet, which 
under our devouring Parliamentary system had hitherto been 
ignored, and, in so far as it keeps Ministers in touch with the 
sterner aspects of national affairs, it is all to the good; but do 
not let us pretend that it is other than it is, or that it has filled 
a void which, in reality, is as empty as ever. According to 
Mr. Balfour : 

The real and main function of this Committee comes in, in the first place, 
where two departments of the home Government are concerned—like the War 
Office and the Admiralty, or the Foreign Office and the War Office and the 
Admiralty ; and secondly, where the Home Government and a Colonial 
Government have a common purpose to serve by defence ; and thirdly, to 


bring into co-ordination the Indian Government and the British Government 
for the purpose of common Indian defence. 


The Committee had been working upon three branches of 
National Defence, viz., (1) Home; (2) Colonial ; 
Three ; ; A 

Problems. and (3) Indian, and their conclusions were pre- 
sented “in somewhat broad outlines” to the 

House of Commons. As regards number 2, the Premier con- 
tented himself with the statement that the defence of 
the Empire should so far as possible be concentrated at the 
centre, from which our forces could be distributed as 
occasion arose. It was in accordance with this governing 
principle that the great naval base of St. Lucia in the West 
Indies had been abandoned. Upon the question of Home 
Defence Mr. Balfour made one of the most important pro- 
nouncements of recent years, and one which would reassure 
the community as much as it momentarily rejoiced the House of 
Commons if it were felt to have been scientifically worked out 
by a qualified and responsible body of experts, instead of being 
the loose conjecture of a somewhat casual Committee. The 
long-standing quarrel between the Army and Navy as to the 
invadability of England, which dates from the sixteenth century, 
had been finally given in favour of the naval view. In order 
to be on the safe side they had assumed a double hypothesis 
highly unfavourable to this country, viz., the absence of the 
British Army on some over-sea expedition, and the absence of 
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our organised fleets in distant waters. The military hypothesis 
was not wholly fantastic, because they had taken the actual 
condition created by the South African War. 

As the House is aware, that war threw a strain upon our military resources 

quite unexpected in its magnitude, and the end of February or the beginning 
of March 1900, was the lowest point reached during the whole of the war from 
the point of view of military defences at home ; and as we were at the moment 
straining every nerve in meeting the unexpected crisis 7000 miles away, it did 
not seem to us that that was otherwise than a reasonable hypothesis to take, 
as showing the lowest depth which we were ever likely to reach in home 
defence. 
At that time our home army was reduced to 17,000 Infantry and 
Cavalry, and 26 batteries of Artillery, besides 141,000 Volunteers, 
“who would, under the existing organisation, be used for 
garrisons” ; and 85,000 additional Volunteers; while “ there were 
regiments of Militia, and there were soldiers under age, soldiers 
ill, and soldiers insufficiently trained, who were not in organised 
units at all.” The Volunteers were not organised, nor was there any 
machinery for organising them. Moreover, “there was no Head- 
quarter Staff and no sufficient arrangements for instantaneously 
using them as a field army.” It would certainly be difficult 
for a military nation to touch a lower level than Great Britain 
reached at the moment selected by the Prime Minister, though 
unfortunately we have no guarantee against a repetition of this 
terrible experience, as little or nothing has been done in the 
interval to place the Army on a serious footing. That, however, 
was what the speaker meant by describing the Army “as being 
absent on an over-sea expedition.” Then he inquired, “What 
dv we mean by saying that the fleet was away—had wandered 
off somewhere into space—and what degree of maritime help- 
lessness did that leave us in?.... Let us take it that the 
Mediterranean, the Atlantic Fleet, and the Home Fleet were, 
like the China Fleet, far away from these shores, incapable of 
taking any part in repelling invasion of our shores.” Under the 
new Admiralty arrangements we should have ready for sea within 
a few hours six battleships and six first-class cruisers in reserve, 
as well as the twelve cruisers regularly stationed in home waters ; 
there were twenty-four destroyers in commission, while in reserve 
there would be some ninety-five torpedo craft, the necessary 
personnel being available for all these various units. 


Now “the question that we could put to our military advisers 
The Official “5 precise question. ... Given that Great 
Hypothesis. Britain was reduced to the position that I have 

described, what is the smallest number of 
men with which, as a forlorn hope, if you please, some foreign 
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country would endeavour to invade our shores?” This was not 
a paradoxical way of putting the question, as the problem that 
would present itself to any foreign General was not “ How many 
men would I like to have in England in order to conquer it ?’ 
but “ With how few men cana I attempt the conquest ?” 


The answer which was given by Lord Roberts, and accepted by all the 
other military critics whom it was our duty to consult, was that he did not 
think it would be possible to make the attempt with less than 70,000 men ; 
those men to be lightly equipped as regards artillery and as regards cavalry, 
because, of course, horses and guns are the things which most embarrass 
officers responsible for transport, embarkation and disembarkation. Now, I 
make no pronouncement upon that figure of 70,000 men. I am not in a 
position to do so; but Lord Roberts was distinetly of opinion that for 70,000 
men to attempt to take London—which is after all what would have to be 
done if there was to be any serious impression or crushing effect produced— 
he was of opinion that that was in the nature of a forlorn hope. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, will see that we have got one stage further in the argument ; 
and the problem now is, is it possible, with the Fleet and with the military 


defences in the state I have described, is it possible to land 70,000 men on 
these shores? 


After touching on various factors, such as the development of 
wireless telegraphy, which were believed to facilitate the defence, 


the Premier proceeded to examine the position of the hypo- 
thetical invader. 


I am obliged to suppose from what follows, whether I like it or not, that our 
enemy in this case is France, because as the problem is a problem of invasion, 
I am bound to take as the potential invader the great nation which is nearest 
to us and from which invasion would be most easy. I need not tell the House 
that the last thing in the world I regard as possible is an invasion by France, 
but everybody will agree that in taking a concrete instance I am obliged, 
whether I like it or not, to take that country, friendly though it be. How is 
France going to get the transport for 70,000 men? If it is a matter of long 
and open preparation, then it is clear that we cannot suppose that our fleets 
have gone on this wild-goose chase. We must suppose therefore that it is a 
fairly rapid proceeding. On a particular day in last year it appears there were 
in French ports on the Channel and on the Atlantic steamers of about 
100,000 tons under the flag of the French. I do not quite see how, if the 
matter is to be a matter of surprise, the French Government could count on 
more than the ships they actually had in port at the time. But 100,000 tons 
is absolutely insufficient to carry 70,000 men. The calculation that the 
Admiralty favour is that for such a force you would require 250,000 tons. I 
am informed, however, that some experiments made by French authorities a 
year Or two ago indicate that perhaps that estimate may be too high, and that 
it would be possible to carry out the operations with 210,000 tons. 


These figures showed that the steam tonnage in the Atlantic and 
Channel ports of France was at any given moment wholly in- 
sufficient to transport an army of 70,000 men. It was no small 
matter to collect so much shipping even if it was available. 
Cherbourg was a particularly bad harbour for secret operations, 
and though Brest offered greater facilities, it was more distant 
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from any likely landing-place, and every additional mile in- 
creased the hazard of the enterprise. But assume that this 
Armada succeeded in reaching our coast, by which time, how- 
ever, the alarm would have been given “to every ship between 
the Faroe Islands and Gibraltar, and every ship available, every 
cruiser, torpedo-boat, destroyer, every craft that could be made 
available for resisting invasion, would be concentrated at the 
point of danger.” The disembarkation of such a force would 
take forty-eight hours, which involved two nights, nor could it be 
attempted except in calm weather. 

That is exactly the time at which, if torpedo-boats or submarines get their 

chance, they have that chancein the greatest perfection. How does anybody 
imagine that this fleet of inexpert transporis, which could not be provided 
with nets, because nets cannot be improvised, as the ships have to be structu- 
rally devised so as to bear them—how is it possible that this helpless mass of 
transports could escape the attacks of these torpedo-boats and submarines, 
putting out of account everything that cruisers, battleships, or any other naval 
weapon at our disposal could accomplish? The thing is impossible. Con- 
ceive the position of the invading soldiers—the pick, no doubt, of the invaders’ 
army. It is not as if they were fighting for glory on a stricken field. Packed 
in these transports, commanded not by men of the French navy, but by 
ordinary merchant captains, not knowing when, or where, or how the attack 
would take effect, knowing only that if it did take effect it would mean the 
sudden hurling into infinity of a whole helpless regiment of soldiers—does 
anybody think that is an enterprise which would be undertaken by any sane 
person? 
According to Mr. Balfour there was no Admiral in the British 
Fleet, nor had there ever been a British Admiral, who would 
face the responsibility of such an undertaking, and no French 
Admiral would be able to protect his transports or even hisown 
ships, if they were obliged “to Jie there in positions perfectly 
well ascertained, absolutely known, within a few miles of torpedo 
stations of our own, two days and two nights.” Therefore the 
Committee of Imperial Defence were convinced that “the serious 
invasion of these islands is not an eventuality which we need 
seriously consider.” Thus was an alarming bogey effectually 
laid to rest, and our self-complacent legislators went home In 
mental peace and moral comfort. 


The Morning Post which, perhaps, speaks with greater autho- 

The Other rity than any of its contemporaries on such 

: questions, was in the first instance almost alone 
Side. ‘ ' : 

in refusing to echo the general Parliamentary 


enthusiasm. Elsewhere Mr. Balfour’s speech was declared to 
have taken “ the problem of invasion and its possibility out of 
the reach of opinion, conjecture, and controversy, and made its 
negative solution the pivot of our defensive policy.” Fortunately 
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the brilliant military correspondent of the Times came to the 
rescue a few days later with a masterly analysis of the Premier’s 
argument, which, in conjunction with a series of exhaustive 
articles in the Morning Post, the destructive criticism of the 
Outlook, and the pertinent interrogatories of the Spectator, shat- 
tered the speculative hypothesis which had hypnotised the Com- 
mittee of Defence. It was shown that the Premier’s postulates 
were unduly favourable to this country. Whether it was politic 
or not to have selected France as the invader, it is notorious 
that Germany commands an infinitely greater supply of trans- 
port at any given moment, and sufficient tonnage could be 
easily assembled in her ports to carry the “forlorn hope,” 
without attracting much attention. Then again it has been 
naively assumed by the Defence Committee that the entire 
expedition would necessarily assemble and start from a single 
port, but why credit any foreign Power with perpetrating 
such a folly ? There would probably be half a dozen ports of 
embarkation, the different expeditions each having a common 
rendezvous at the place of disembarkation. Then, again, the 
assumption that 70,000 men would require 210,000 tons, i.e., 
three tons per man, is generally regarded as a grossly extravagant 
estimate for a short passage, and the Admiralty’s calculation was 
probably prejudiced by the necessities of the three weeks’ journey 
to South Africa. The Germans are believed to be ready to pack 
10,000 troops on each of their great Atlantic liners (which have 
not been constructed solely to carry first-class passengers to 
New York) on emergencies. The difficulties of landing are 
thought to have been exaggerated by the framers of the 
hypothesis, and the Mornzng Post pointed out that Sir John 
French landed enough troops to capture Colchester last autumn 
in twelve hours. Then, again, nothing is more certain in inter- 
national affairs than that Germany would instantly jump on us 
if by any mischance we found ourselves at war with France. 
There are serious grounds for believing that she contemplated 
hostile action during the crisis of the North Sea incident, and 
she would never stand by and allow her neighbour to 
monopolise an enterprise which is the favourite dream of the 
German Emperor and the General Staff. So in order to give 
actuality to the problem, we must assume that France and 
Germany—taking advantage of the absence of our Army and 
Navy—each assemble 100,090 tons of steam transport under the 
convoy of their fleets, which, having immense local superiority 
over British sea power, would enable a preliminary force of at 
Jeast 100,000 men to be landed at the selected spots without the 
portentous difficulties conjured up by the Committee of Defence. 
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Having destroyed our sea-power for the time being, they would 
have no difficulty in pouring in whatever number of troops they 
pleased. We do not believe that Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, 
Lord Wolseley, Sir William Nicholson, General Grierson, Sir 
Neville Lyttelton, General Ian Hamilton, Sir Evelyn Wood, or 
indeed any single soldier of authority, would publicly endorse 
the conclusions of the Committee of Defence, nor would any 
British Admiral take the responsibility of pronouncing the 
invasion of England impossible in the event of the French and 
German fleets obtaining command of our home waters as ex 
hypothest they would do. One might have hoped that the theory 
of the Fleet in Being had been shattered by the present war, 
where we have seen a Japanese Army of some 300,000 men 
transported oversea in the face of a relatively greater naval 
power and an infinitely greater military force than that postulated 
by the Committee. The hypothesis will not in fact bear inves- 
tigation, and we earnestly trust that it may be reconsidered with 
some regard for the probabilities and possibilities of the case. 
We greatly fear that the moral effect on this self-complacent 
community of such an utterance on such authority may for the 
time being be disastrous,as it will tend to check the growing move- 
ment in favour of national service, which is the only sound 
and scientific solution of our problem of National Defence. 


The worst political and military disasters are due to a want 
The Penalty of of imagination and a lack of knowledge in 

ea the victim, who either fails to appreciate the 
policy of his opponent or underestimates his 
capacity. France had no conception of German military power 
prior to the rude awakening of 1870; Greece light-heartedly 
challenged Turkey in 1897 without having a notion as to the 
nature of her task ; Spain completely misjudged the determina- 
tion of the United States to liberate Cuba in 1898. Our South 
African ordeal of 1899-1902 was the result of our complete mis- 
conception of the power of the Boers, while their final downfall 
was owing to their underestimate of Anglo-Saxon tenacity. 
Russia, as we know, was only the other day deriding the Japanese. 
In all these cases, and in other equally notorious instances, the 
penalty of insouciance has been terrible. It was fondly hoped 
when the Committee of Defence was instituted that it would at 
any rate help us to escape from the costly consequences of our 
insular self-complacency, and that it would be able to take a 
broad and enlightened view of the whole problem of Imperial 
defence. Unfortunately the Mandarin spirit possesses the 
Committee as completely as it dominates all our public depart- 
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ments. It is but another manifestation of official optimism, 
and it will devolve once more upon unofficial England to pre- 
vent the nation from being lulled into a false sense of security. 
The Duke of Wellington declared that imagination consisted in 
knowing what was happening on the other side of the hill. In 
international politics we should endeavour to appreciate the 
policy, intentions, and strength of our possible antagonists. As 
against the Committee’s theory that the invasion of this island is 
impossible, we would venture to set the view of the German 
General Staff, representing the organised knowledge of the 
German army. In recent years the General Staff has been 
encouraged by the Emperor to devote its attention to the very 
problem which the House of Commons is invited to dismiss, and 
it is an open secret that it has reached an exactly contrary con- 
clusion to that of the Committee of Defence. We devoutly hope 
that Mr. Balfour and his colleagues may be right and that the 
German Staff may be wrong, but the Germans will not be deterred 
from pursuing their stealthy preparations because the British 
Government declares invasion to be a forlorn hope. On the 
contrary, they will be immensely encouraged by the knowledge 
that invasion is no longer within the purview of our defensive 
arrangements, and if by any mischance the Germans should 
prove to be right and the British view wrong, it will go exceed- 
ingly hard with England the Unready when the “ forlorn hope” 
effects a lodgment on these shores, 


The German General Staff is not wont to proclaim its 
oe opinions from the housetops, but it so happens 
Staff View. that two months ago we were able to present our 
readers with an article which is believed to reflect 

them.* We infer this partly from the remarkable ability of Baron 
von Edelsheim’s essay, written, be it remembered, while he was 
actually attached to the General Staff (commandirt zur Dienst- 
leistung im grossen Generalstabe) in 1901, and published in Berlin 
because it was considered advisable by the authorities to put for- 
ward a popular justification of the huge naval expenditure upon 
which the Reichstag had recently embarked. We are also con- 
firmed in regarding this article as expressing the inner mind of 
the General Staff because its appearance in our pages provoked 
a furore in the German Press such as would not have occurred 
had the author been an irresponsible writer expressing his in- 
dividual opinions. We accept the excitement of Count Reventlow 
* See April Mational Review, “The Future Functions of the German 


Navy,” by A Member of the German General Staff. 
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and other hysterical German journalists as a significant tribute to 
the value of our “find.”* But Baron von Edelsheim by no 
means stands alone among the military publicists of Germany. 
General von der Goltz, the reorganiser of the Turkish army, 
who is, we believe, at the present time in command of the 
First German Army Corps, contributed an article to the 
Deutsche Rundschau of March 1900, in which, after combating 
the view “that a war between Germany and Great Britain is 
impossible,” he pointed out that the latter’s great maritime 
superiority was handicapped owing to the distribution of her fleets 
over many seas, whereas the German fleet remained concentrated 
and available. Germany would, no doubt, require time to 
prepare for war with England, even though “the material basis 
of our power is large enough to make it possible for us to destroy 
the present superiority of Great Britain We must arm 
ourselves in time, with all our might, and prepare ourselves for 
what is to come without losing a day, for it is not possible to 
improvise victories on the sea, where the excellence of the 
material and the greatest skill in handling it are of supreme 
importance.” The Germans have certainly not wasted the inter- 
vening five years since this advice was tendered. Our readers 
would be startled were they acquainted with the forwardness of 
German plans and preparations for a war with this country, of 
which our Admiralty had a disagreeable reminder in the course 
of last autumn. According to General von der Goltz, “As 
places are not wanting where England’s defences are weak, it 
would be a mistake to consider landing in England as a chimera. 
The distance is short enough if an admiral of daring succeeds in 
securing supremacy on the sea for a short time.” There is an 
impassable gulf between the British Committee of Defence, 
which hypothetically concedes temporary local sea supremacy 
to a hostile Power and sends the British army out of the country, 
and yet pronounces invasion to be an impossibility, and the lead- 
ing German authority, who only asks for a daring admiral and a 
certain amount of luck in order to effect a landing. It is Baron 
von Edelsheim’s function to dot the i’s and cross the t’s. He 
points out, in the first place, that the excellence and readiness of 
the German army, and the speed with which large numbers of 
troops can be mobilised, are unequalled by any other great Power. 


* Count Reventlow’s accuracy as a controversialist may be gathered from 
the fact that in the course of a characteristic diatribe against the Vazzonal 
Review in the Berliner Tageblatt he solemnly informed his readers : “ To our 
knowledge Mr. Maxse was at one time a German officer, and perhaps on his 
departure he may have carried away certain personal feelings, as well as an 
over-estimation of his discernment as regards German affairs.” Needless to 
say, this is a pure romance. 
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In the second place, ‘Germany disposes of the second largest com- 
mercial marine in the world, and has in the rapid large steamers 
of her shipping companies a splendid transport fleet, the excel- 
lence of which is not exceeded even by that of England herself,” 
while the steady development of the German navy will increase 
the security for the transport of troops over-sea. 


According to our essayist, with the assistance of a Russian 
alliance Germany “ might harm England per- 
manently, but we would not be able to directly 
threaten that State.” That is one reason why the German 
Emperor hankers so persistently after an alliance with France. 
As the writer reminds us, “only an alliance with France could 
menace England, but owing to her geographical position and 
the great loss of time which is occasioned by every operation 
initiated by allies, England would always be able to bring into 
the field a maritime superiority even against that alliance, unless 
she be taken by surprise.” Here we have German military policy 
in a nut-shell: to make if possible an offensive alliance with 
France against England, but in any case to fall upon England 
unawares. And we now unhappily learn from Mr. Balfour that 
Germany certainly would surprise us, because we regard invasion 
as too chimerical to be taken into serious consideration, and as 
quite unworthy of counter-preparation. According to von Edels- 
heim : “In case a war with England should be threatening (our 
italics), Germany should endeavour to throw part of her army on 
the English coast, and thus to shift the decision from the sea on 
to the enemy’s country. As our troops are far superior to the 
English troops, England’s enormous naval power would not 
have the slightest influence upon the final decision.” While the 
Committee’s hypothesis assumes the absence of the British army, 
the German hypothesis assumes its presence, but is of opinion 
that four German divisions and one Cavalry division would be 
able to dispose of any force we could put in the field. In fair 
weather “the transport from our North Sea harbours (observe 
they do not propose to oblige our Committee by assembling in 
one harbour) should be effected in little more than thirty hours ;” 
and as ‘‘the English coast offers extensive stretches which are 
suitable for landing troops,” and the country contains sufficient 
resources to sustain the invaders, while the island is so small that 
a defeat could never be retrieved by the British, the enterprise is 
well worth the risk for the sake of the prize. The first object of 
the invader would be the destruction of the British field army, 
the second the capture of London ; though “in all probability 
both objects would be obtained simultaneously, as in view of 
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the small value of the Volunteers, the whole field army would 
be required for the defence of the fortifications of London.” 
But “if London is taken by an army of invasion, one or the 
other naval harbours will also have to be occupied in order to 
create a base for supplies and for further operations, which we 
are justified to think will lead to the conquest of England.” We 
do not suggest that the undertaking is anything like as easy as it 
seems to be to the military mind of Germany, because just as we 
tend to run into the extravagances of the Blue Water school, so 
the German General Staff tends towards the opposite extreme. 
Moreover, the Germans have a great deal to learn in the manage- 
ment of oversea expeditions. The world has not been greatly 
impressed either by their performances in China or by their re- 
cent “methods of barbarism” in South-West Africa, where they 
have been fighting for some years without attaining serious re- 
sults. Still they are a formidable nation when bent on a great 
enterprise, as Denmark, Austria, and France successively learnt 
during a certain eventful ten years. Our only chance of avoiding 
the fate of these Powers, each of whom was completely surprised 
in turn, is to remain toujours en vedette. Therefore, we should 
reject the Defence Committee’s sleeping-draught. 


Our sole justification for the inordinate length at which we 
Indi have discussed this question is its supreme 
ndia. ‘ ; : 
importance. No less important was the Prime 
Minister’s exposition in the same speech (May 11) of the Com- 
mittee’s views upon Indian defence, the gravity of which may 
be gathered from the encomiums of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who immediately expressed the hope that Mr. Bal- 
four’s statement would “lead to one good result, which will be 
a considerable reduction in military, and possibly in naval ex- 
penditure.” We should have thought that even Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who is animated by an insane desire to 
disarm his country, might rest content with the conduct of the 
Government in celebrating the centenary of Trafalgar by knock- 
ing three and a half millions off the Naval Estimates, and reducing 
our shipbuilding programme as regards battleships below the 
level of Germany, though we profess to maintain a two-Power 
standard. Happily, we need not enlarge upon this topic, as it 
is so effectively dealt with by Mr. H. W. Wilson in a paper 
entitled “ Lord Cawdor’s Opportunity,” from which we trust the 
new First Lord of the Admiralty will not fail to profit, He has 
yet to show whether he is a man or a Mandarin. Lord Esher, 
as one of the triumvirate responsible for the reconstituted Com- 
mittee of Defence, is evidently alarmed at the possibly pernicious 
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encouragement of Mr. Balfour’s speech to the disarmament- 
mongers, and writesa letter to the military correspondent of the 
Times to explain that the Prime Minister had not meant what he 
was said to have meant. It is not easy to see how any argument in 
favour of reducing the armycan be extracted from his observations 
on the defence of India. He referred in the first place to the steady 
progress of Russia towards the Afghan frontier, and to the per- 
sistence of her railway policy—factors which had entirely 
changed the military situation in the East. But “although the 
invasion of India is a topic much debated among Russian 
officers, it is not, I believe, any part of the scheme of the Russian 
Government.” Nor must we hastily assume from what a single 
line of railway has achieved in the fertile plains of Manchuria, 
that two lines of railway would double that effort on the inhos- 
pitable borders of Afghanistan. The Manchurian railway had 
been completed in peace time, “and has always gone through to 
the front of the Russian position, wherever that may be. They 
have always been able to bring up on that railway men to the 
extreme position they wished to occupy. In Afghanistan the 
railways have yet to be made,” and it would devolve on us to see 
that they were not made in time of peace. 


After describing the alternative routes open to an invader, 
Mr. Balfour pointed out that the problem of 
defending India was precisely the converse of the 
problem of British defence. “An attack on these 
islands, impossible as I think it is, is only conceivable if it is 
something in the nature of a surprise and rush. No surprise 
and no rush is possible in the case of India.” That country 
could not be carried by assault. It would be a war of transport 
and supply, and competition in railway construction, which was 
a matter upon which the Defence Committee had not formed a 
decided opinion, partly owing to the difficulty of dealing with 
such intricate questions by correspondence; and Mr. Balfour 
suggested that it would be an advantage if the matter could be 
discussed with Lord Kitchener in London—a suggestion which 
has been sensationally interpreted as bearing upon the strained 
relations alleged to exist between the Viceroy and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Lord Kitchener had, however, expressed the 
definite view that in the event of war on the North-West frontier, 
he would require, in addition to the regular drafts, eight divisions 
of Infantry and other corresponding arms, though he could not 
say at what precise moment they would be required. Mr. Balfour 
told the House of Commons, “If we are to sleep in peace over 
the Indian frontier... we should maintain undiminished the 
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existing difficulties which a hostile force would have to meet.” 
Then followed this important declaration. of policy, which we 
reproduce in extenso : 


As transport is the great difficulty of an invading army, we must not allow 
anything to be done which would facilitate transport. It ought, in my opinion, 
to be considered as an act of direct aggression upon this country that any 
attempt should be made to build a railway in connection with the Russian 
strategic railways within the territory of Afghanistan. I have not the smallest 
ground for believing that the Russian Government intend now, or, I hope, at 
any time, to make such a railway. But I say that if the attempt were made, 
remote as it might at first seem from our interests, I think it would be the 
heaviest blow directed at the very heart of our Indian Empire that we could 
conceive. If this country is prepared resolutely to say that railways in 
Afghanistan may indeed be made, but they shall only be made in time of war 
and not in time of peace, then I think it is not at all beyond the military power 
of this country, without any fundamental reorganisation of its forces, such as 
would be implied in conscription, or any similar device, to make absolutely 
secure our Eastern possessions, as I hope we can make secure not only the 
shores of these two islands, but all the Colonies which depend upon us. If, 
however, by laxity, by blindness, by cowardice, we permit the slow absorption 
of the Afghan kingdom in the way that we have necessarily permitted the 
absorption of the various Khanates in Central Asia ; if Russian strategic rail- 
ways are allowed to creep closer and closer to the frentier which we are bound 
to defend, then this country will inevitably pay for its supineness by having to 
keep on foot a much larger army than anything which any of us can contem- 
plate with equanimity. 


Mr. Balfour concluded a speech of great ability, which justly 
The Critics. excited the admiration of old Parliamentary 
hands, and which is regarded as one of his finest 

efforts, by a tribute to the qualities of “foresight and courage,” 
without which no peril could be averted and no Empire 
sustained. While the strong line which he took with regard to 
the integrity of Afghanistan as essential to the safety of India 
has been warmly welcomed by all patriotic Englishmen, the 
view that a war with Russia on the Afghan frontier would not 
require more than 100,000 men during the first year has been 
hotly contested, and it is suggested that the Committee of 
Defence have confused two different things, viz.,a war on the 
Afghan frontier, in which we should have to overcome the 
terrible problems of transport which we are anxious to throw 
upon our antagonists, and a war on the Indian frontier, in 
which they would fall upon Russia, and in which we should 
be on the defensive. If any Russian attempt to construct a 
railway over the Afghan border is to be regarded as a casus 
belli by this country, how can we “sleep in peace” over the 
Indian Frontier? For though India cannot be carried by 
surprise, Afghanistan might be threatened at any moment. It 
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would be interesting to know whether Lord Kitchener regards 
eight divisions as sufficient for conducting a successful war 
against Russia on the distant confines of Afghanistan, or whether 
he was thinking of a war on the Indian frontier ? According to 
Mr. Angus Hamilton (the correspondent of the Times of India, an 
epitome of whose valuable letters appears in the Morning Post, who 
made a journey last winter through Russian Central Asia), since the 
opening of the Orenburg-Tashkent Railway in September, Russia 
has, in spite of the war in the Far East, been steadily accumulating 
an army of 200,000 men within a few marches of Afghanistan. 
The extension of the railway to Termes, on the Afghan border, 
will be completed in a year, while the line from the Caspian is 
already available for military purposes. According to 
Mr. Hamilton, one-half of Afghanistan would fall into 
Russian hands before an Anglo-Indian army could strike 
a blow, while the Morning Post calculates that “ Herat 
would fall before a British force could be ready to start to its 
relief.” How explain the unprecedented efforts which Russia 
is now making in Central Asia at a time of unprecedented strain 
in Manchuria, except on the supposition that the same influences 
which succeeded in rushing their Government into the Far 
Eastern adventure are anticipating the moment when the alleged 
“interests of the dynasty ” will enable them to declare in favour 
of a diversion against Great Britain. It is no longer disputed 
that German diplomacy played an exceedingly active and crafty 
part in engineering the war between Russia and Japan. For 
many years the Wilhelmstrasse has worked with equal ingenuity 
to precipitate a conflict between Russia and Great Britain, which 
would secure the tertius gaudens in the hegemony of Europe for 
a couple of generations. Will these two great empires be so 
mad as to play the game of their common enemy? - We unfor- 
tunately cannot answer this question in the negative, because it 
is always in the power of one nation to force a quarrel on 
another, and the cry of “The dynasty in danger” may be raised 
at any moment in St. Petersburg on the suggestion of Berlin. 


A distinguished Englishman, who has given much thought to 
A Set-Back the problem of National Defence, makes the 
following comments in a private letter : 


I fear that its effects (z.e., of Mr. Balfour’s statement) will be most deplorable 
in any case, though they may be mitigated by criticism. It will lull people 
into a sense of false security ; it will give an excuse to every idle and sleepy 
person to turn over on the other side; it will frustrate any attempt to make 
something out of the Auxiliary Forces, and effectually damp down all efforts 
(which seemed to be making some headway) to convince the public of the need 
of some general training to arms if confined only to hobbledehoys. 
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Granting for a moment (which of course is only for a moment) the main 
thesis that all the Army is required for is India, can anybody suppose that if 
you have to fight a nation in arms you can do it with eight divisions and 
nothing behind them? In the long run a trained nation will be as superior to 
an untrained nation as a trained Varsity Eight to eight louts stuck into an 
outrigger who never handled an oar till then. 

As for the invasion problem—well I like to take into serious consideration 
what the other fellows think and bestow their time upon as well as what our 


fellows think. Not to do so seems just as bad and in essence the same as 
habitually underrating the foe. 

As for Balfour’s figures, given the conditions he assumes, it would not be 
70,000 men that would be wanted, but more like a third of that number. And 
wouldn’t the Germans sacrifice half a fleet if necessary on either side of the 
transports to land them in striking distance of London? 

Nor could anything be more delusive than the French shipping figures. In 
the first place, the French mercantile marine doesn’t live in the French Channel 
ports. Its real home is at Marseilles. But the whole German mercantile marine 
is in the North Sea ports, and the Hamburg-American and Nord-Deutsche Lloyd 
between them could easily supply the tonnage for 30,000 or 40,000 Germans (if 
20,000 were not enough) and could do much towards collecting it unperceived 
with a little rearrangement. And they are not the only German companies. 

What have we learned from the South African War? To employ more 


Mounted Infantry, cut down our rifle barrels, and improve our Field Artillery ? 
Perhaps. 

But how about the real lessons—that if an insignificant number of Boer 
farmers could strain to the utmost the resources in men and money of an 
untrained people like ourselves—what is to be expected when we have to 
engage an untrained people against a trained nation or trained nations? 


On the eve of the second reading of the Aliens Bill in the 
A Radi House of Commons, which was booked for May 2, 
adical aa . 
Hint. there was a significant demonstration of London 
Radicals which has both knocked the fight out 
of the Opposition and deprived the Government of their last 
shred of a pretext for dawdling over this urgent and popular 
measure. Mr. Sydney Buxton and Mr. Cremer, the sitting 
Members for Poplar and South-West Bethnal Green, and six 
other candidates for East-End constituencies, met at the National 
Liberal Club and unanimously adopted a Resolution for trans- 
mission to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, expressing firstly 
the belief that the present Ministerial measure ‘‘can be made to 
satisfy the legitimate demands of East London,” and secondly, 
“the hope that the second reading of the Bill will not be opposed 
by the Liberal Party.” Simultaneously the Board of Trade 
issued a Return describing the working of our present policy of 
indiscriminate imports of human beings. What is particularly 
noticeable in the figures of the last three years is that while on 
the one hand there has been little or no increase in the number 
of immigrants who, judging from their nationalities, might con- 
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ceivably be an advantage to the community, on the other hand 
there has been an alarming increase of destitutes and undesirables. 
During the years 1902-1904, the number of immigrants arriving 
from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark varied between 4827 and 
5028 ; the number of Germans between 7084 and 6965 ; of Dutch 
between 4082 and 2456; of French between 6564 and 6637; of 
Italians between 6300 and 7734. These figures give no colour 
to the ludicrous legend of ingenuous Free Importers that 
alien immigration is a movement of people wishing to ex- 
change the evils of continental Protection for the blessings 
of British Free Trade. But there are very painful figures 
indicating a heavy annual emigration from Free Trade 
England to Protectionist America which Cobdenites sedulously 
ignore. The really serious, because growing, flood of refugees 
to this country is from Eastern Europe, and has no more 
connection with Tariffs than with the differential calculus. The 
Russian and Polish immigrants, who are nearly all Jews, 
rose from 28,511 in 1902 to 30,046 in 1903, and 46,095 in 1904. 
It would be almost impossible to estimate the pecuniary fine in- 
flicted on this country by this inundation of unwelcome visitors. 
In 1904, 4162 aliens were relieved by the London Poor Law 
authorities—an increase of 1000 over 1902; the number receiving 
indoor relief being 1491. In the impoverished borough of Stepney 
alone there were no less than 2825 aliens relieved, while in the 
six towns of Birmingham, Cardiff, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Sheffield, 1685 aliens received relief, of whom more than half 
were Russians and Poles. The report of the Board of Trade 
does not give any criminal statistics, but the frequent protests of 
Magistrates, Recorders, and Judges have given us some idea 
of the burden imposed on the administration of the law by 
our insane policy. 


As we pointed out last month, the Forest of Dean, repre- 
A Radical sented by Sir Charles Dilke, is entirely exempt 
Scuttle, from the alien affliction, which enables its 
Member to gratify his cosmopolitan sympathies, 

at the expense of his less fortunately situated countrymen, by 
prating in Parliament about the “ sacred right of asylum.” When 
Mr. Akers Douglas, the Home Secretary, moved the second 
reading of the Aliens Bill, the Forest of Dean led the Opposi- 
tion with a hostile amendment, which, however, received so little 
support from the Radicals, that it was defeated by the derisory 
majority of nearly 4 to I, viz., 211 to 59. Itcannot be said that 
the Opposition, who are for ever taunting the Government with 
their cowardice, made a very brave show on this occasion. Sir 
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Henry Campbell-Bannerman preserved a tactical silence. Mr. 
Asquith could not deny that there was an excessive percentage 
of crime among the alien population, or that particular areas 
had suffered grievously from the incursion, but he entered vague 
objections to the machinery of the measure, and contested the 
statement that there was a steady influx of destitute aliens who 
competed with and ousted British labour. He concluded an 
inconclusive speech by the appropriate announcement that he 
should not oppose the second reading of this useless Bill. Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, on the other hand, who has learnt something of 
the question in Poplar, made a vigorous speech in favour of the 
measure. He was convinced of the necessity of keeping out 
uneconomic and undesirable aliens, and recognised that our 
present lack of system tended to lower British wages and aggra- 
vated over-crowding and other social evils. Mr. Chamberlain 
followed with a strong and spirited speech, welcoming the Bill 
because it was an effort to protect the working classes against 
foreign underpaid labour, and congratulating the Opposition 
on their progress towards Fiscal Reform. The working classes, 
who resented unfair competition, had been too strong for the 
Free Importers of unskilled labour. The next step would be a 
restriction on the free importation of the produce of foreign 
labour, as the two things could not logically be disconnected. 
The speaker also made an interesting reference to the anti- 
Semitic question, of which something had been said during the 
debate. The late Baron Ferdinand Rothschild had expressed 
his alarm lest the movement against aliens should take an anti- 
Semitic turn. But he had admitted to Mr. Chamberlain that “ it 
was not in the interest of those who thought with him to encou- 
rage the immigration, because the result would be that it would 
lead to more than an economical grievance, and might become 
a national grievance.” 


It is somewhat unfortunate that Baron Ferdinand Rothchild’s 
relations do not share his enlightened views. It 
is generally believed that Lord Rothschild has 
been the head and front of the stubborn and 
hitherto successful opposition to every effort to cope with this 
evil, and there is what Mr. Balfour would call an “insane sus- 
picion ” that at the present time he is exercising his well-known 
personal influence on various members of the Government in 
order to prevent the present Bill from becoming law. It was 
noted at the time that the only Unionist Member who supported 
Sir Charles Dilke’s amendment, which if carried would have 
been fatal to the Bill, was Mr. Walter Rothschild. It must be 
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said that the Rothschild family are making a very poor return 
to this country for the generous hospitality they have enjoyed 
for more than a hundred years, during a large part of which 
they and their co-religionists were social outcasts elsewhere. 
They are apparently determined that England shall remain 
the dumping-ground of the riff-raff of Roumania and Russia, 
simply because they are Jews. How, then, can they be 
astonished that their attitude should arouse resentment among 
Englishmen, or that we should be threatened with the begin- 
nings of an anti-Semitic movement, as was foreseen and feared 
by Baron Ferdinand Rothschild? After the rejection of the 
Dilke amendment, the entire Opposition scuttled, and the second 
reading of the Bill was carried nemine contradicente. This hap- 
pened several weeks ago, but the subject has not even been men- 
tioned in the House of Commons in the interval, and although the 
Unionist Party have been reassured by Mr. Chamberlain’s pre- 
diction that the Aliens Bill will become law this Session, we 
shall not feel entirely happy until it has received the Royal 
assent. The present Government have been in power ten years, 
and they have had ten opportunities of passing such a measure, 
all of which have been neglected on one pretext or another. 
As the Westminster Gazette points out, last year’s Bill was read 
a second time. It was then allowed to be strangled in Com- 
mittee. If the London Unionist Members allow themselves to 
be lulled into inactivity by Ministerial assurances, we have an 
“insane suspicion ”’ that the present measure will be shelved. 


On May 17 Mr. Chamberlain addressed the Annual Conference 
of the Organised Labour Branch of the Tariff 
Reform League in a speech which is generally 
recognised as being one of his most effective con- 
tributions to the Fiscal controversy. There has 
been, of course, the usual effort to belittle the occasion, by repre- 
senting this “ working class” audience as having arrived in motor 
cars, &c. ; but those who were privileged to be present could see 
forthemselvesthatthe meeting wasalmost exclusively composed of 
working men, and nothing could have been more spontaneous 
and striking than the series of speeches—which, unfortunately, 
were not properly reported—in which one Trade Unionist after 
another gave his reasons for supporting the Aliens Bill and for 
opposing Free Imports. These utterances would have been a 
liberal education to some of our doctrinaire friends. We can- 
not help suspecting that the extreme bitterness, which is the 
common characteristic of so-called Free Traders, is due to the 
fact that they know in their hearts that Cobdenism is doomed, for 
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the simple reason that the British working man detests the dump- 
ing of cheap foreign goods almost as cordially as he detests 
the’ dumping of cheap foreigners. Mr. Chamberlain drove his 
points home with irresistible effect and to the immense delight 
of his hearers. The great need of the workman was “more 
employment—that is what he wants. The question of employ- 
ment, believe me, has now become the great, the most important 
question of our time.” It underlay the position of the working 
man; and it underlay the whole Trade Unionist movement. 
‘‘What does the Trade Unionist want ? What is his special 
reason for existence? Why do you organise and combine ? 
You do it in order to secure fair conditions for your labour, in 
order to secure full employment, and in order to gain the standard 
of life common among your class.” Tariff Reform had exactly 
the same object. It was ridiculous for labour leaders to profess 
Free Trade principles in the House of Commons “ when their 
whole system, from beginning to end, the whole object of the 
legislation which they support, the regulations which they make 
at home, are all entirely inconsistent. .... Be Free Traders if 
you like, but you cannot be Free Traders in goods and not be 
Free Traders in labour.” Their objects might be summarised as 
“higher wages and a better standard of living,” which they 
sought to obtain by strikes and combination. They also sum- 
moned legislation to their aid. In the first place there was the 
Fair Wages Resolution, requiring that goods made for public 
bodies should be produced under certain conditions. They had 
prohibited the importation of prison goods, and had legislated 
against sweating, and were now legislating against aliens. But 
all this legislation was absolutely contrary to Free Trade, which 
was its very negation. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman moved on May 9—some 
Mr. Wyndham’s days after the fair—what was substantially a vote 
Sastenstion. of censure on the Government by demanding the 
publication of the correspondence relating to 

Sir Antony MacDonnell’s appointment. Prior to the debate 
Mr. Wyndham intervened with a personal explanation, which 
cannot be said to have thrown any further light on the 
question He had resigned the office of Chief Secretary, 
not because he differed from his colleagues on any issue 
of policy, or because he had changed any of his own 
opinions—for he was fundamentally a Unionist, and he 
regarded Devolution as even more open to criticism than 
Home Rule—but simply because he had become convinced that 
he would be of more use as an independent member of the 
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Party. He recognised that he was somewhat to blame for the 
misunderstandings which had arisen. He had always desired that 
Unionists should take an active part in promoting Irish social 
reform, but he had never made any suggestion for the estab- 
lishment of a Financial Board for that country, nor had he 
approved, or even contemplated, any delegation of large legis- 
lative powers. He had not been sufficiently alive to the 
probability that a certain section of Unionists might advance 
beyond him, and had failed to give adequate attention to the 
earlier proceedings of Lord Dunraven’s Irish Reform Associa- 
tion. Mr. Wyndham repeated his former statement as to his 
being away on the occasion of the issue of the programme of the 
Reform Association on August 31, and he could neither produce 
the letter which he had then received from the Under-Secretary, 
because he had not got it, nor could he recall its contents. 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, who had co-operated with Lord 
Dunraven, sincerely though erroneously believed that he 
(Mr. Wyndham) would not object to those proposals. Hence 
the misunderstandings and misconceptions which could 
only be settled by his retirement from the Government, of 
which he should remain a devoted and unwavering supporter. 
After this interlude, Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman em- 
barked on a forcible feeble harangue, and was as unsuccessful 
as usual in eliciting any information from the Government. The 
most valuable contribution to the debate was the speech of Mr. 
Moore, who stated that the Ulster representatives would abstain 
from the division, and protested energetically against the reten- 
tion of Sir Antony MacDonnell, who had shown the strongest 
political bias, who was regarded in Ireland as a Nationalist partisan, 
and was accordingly detested by a third of the population. 


Mr. Balfour, who is believed to occupy a somewhat false 
Irish position in this disa greeable controversy, because 
Migetenies. he was opposed to the original appointment of 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, which he now publicly 

defends, attempted to justify the action of Mr. Wyndham, and 
sought to create a diversion by an acrimonious attack on the 
Ulster Members, whom he accused of harbouring “ baseless, in- 
sane and unworthy suspicions” of their leaders, and he per- 
orated eloquently as to the first duty of the Government in 
maintaining law and upholding private rights, while the 
maintenance of the Union was an Imperial necessity. This 
only makes the action of the Government in appointing Sir 
Antony MacDonnell all the more inexplicable and unpardon- 
able, for he had never pretended to sympathise with any of the 
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objects so dear to Mr. Balfour and his colleagues. In Sir 
Antony’s own words: “I am an Irishman, a Roman Catholic, 
Nationalist, and a Home Ruler.” But if the original appoint- 
ment was indefensible, the retention of an avowed Nationalist 
isa public scandal. Even though he may restrain his peculiar 
proclivities during Mr. Long’s occasional visits to Dublin, there is 
always the risk of the present Government being replaced by a 
Home Rule administration. Sir Antony MacDonnell’s lien on 
the Cabinet is most mysterious, though we utterly refuse to credit 
the presposterous statements circulated by his friends that he 
possesses documents which make him master of the situation, 
or that Lord Lansdowne threatens to resign in the event of 
Sir Antony being translated. This is part of the MacDonnell 
myth. The position is rendered still more disquieting by the 
amazing vagaries of Lord Dudley, which have become the talk 
of all Ireland. He was admittedly a party to the Devolution 
intrigue which both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham now recog- 
nise as being worse than Home Rule. Between the Viceroy and 
the Under-Secretary, Mr. Walter Long’s lot is anything but 
enviable. He is the only bright spot in the situation. 


Up to the time of going to Press there has been no public 
announcement of the result of the prolonged 
fiscal negotiations between the Government and 
their Tariff Reform supporters in the House of 
Commons. Our readers will recollect that in order to heal 
the deplorable divisions in the Unionist party Mr. Chamberlain 
headed a friendly deputation to the Prime Minister on 
April 14, which invited him to make such a declaration on 
the fiscal question as would remove ambiguities, and would 
provide a common platform for all Unionists except those 
fanatics who hold that man was made for Free Imports. 
Mr. Balfour requested time to consider his reply. Since the 
Easter holidays, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain have been in 
frequent consultation, and that master of misinformation “ Our 
Lobby Correspondent” has been “able to announce” the failure 
of the negotiation. We have no ambition to penetrate these 
high mysteries, and are not tempted to hazard a prediction, as 
an authentic statement on the question cannot be much longer 
delayed. Meanwhile the Opposition, who are always prepared 
to do a good turn to the Government, have made an independent 
effort to consolidate the Unionist party. On the pretext that it 
would be an iniquity to allow the Conference of British self- 
governing Colonies which naturally meets next year to discuss 
the fiscal question, the adjournment of the House was moved 
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“on a definite matter of urgent public importance,” but when 
Mr. Lyttelton, the Colonial Secretary, who would seem to be the 
proper person to deal with the subject, rose to reply to the speech 
which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had been allowed to read 
to the House, he was greeted by a howling mob of hooligans, who 
for fifty minutes prevented him from uttering one single audible 
word, at the end of which the Deputy Speaker adjourned the 
pandemonium in consequence of “ grave disorder.” Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, the leader of the Opposition, sat quietly 
by without making one single attempt to control his hooligans. It 
is pretended that Mr. Balfour should have spoken instead of Mr. 
Lyttelton; but the Prime Minister had deprived his opponents of 
all shadow of a grievance by promising to speak later on. Ifthe 
Opposition really wished to hear Mr. Balfour, they succeeded as 
usual in defeating their own object, and the outrage has pro- 
bably helped to lengthen the life of this long-lived Government. 


The amount of space devoted to the question of National 
Defence compels us to scamp several important 
topics. The two most acute political questions 
in Europe at the present time are the approaching conflicts 
with the Crown in Norway and Hungary. Englishmen will 
recollect that Mr. Gladstone used to cite both Sweden and 
Norway and Austria and Hungary as admirable object-lessons 
in Home Rule. Both these Monarchies seem to be on the verge 
of disintegration—In Russia there has been a shower of 
Imperial Decrees containing liberal promises of religious 
equality to dissenting Christians, and even concessions to the 
Jews. But though the Tsar proposes, the police disposes— 
hence the lack of enthusiasm aroused by the Decrees‘—Rou- 
mania has gained a striking diplomatic victory over Turkey, 
to whom she presented an ultimatum, demanding the release of 
four Kutzo Vlachs or Wallachs, who had been inspecting schools 
in Albania and were arrested and imprisoned on the ground that 
they were propagating anti-Turkish ideas. The Sultan decided 
that discretion was the better part of valour and gave way.—The 
Times has scored a signal success by publishing in advance of its 
contemporaries the text of the new treaty with Afghanistan, which 
is the one known result of the Dane Mission to Kabul. It renews 
the former arrangement between Abdurrahman Khan and the 
Indian Government, whereby we pay a subsidy of £120,000 a 
year and pledge ourselves to defend Afghanistan against foreign 
aggression, in return for which the Amir, who becomes hence- 
forward “an independent king,” and will be styled “ His Majesty,” 
undertakes to enter into no relations with foreign Powers.—But 
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the greatest journalistic event of the past month, and indeed 
of recent times, is the simultaneous publication of the Daily 
Mail in Paris and London. This will be an immense boon to 
the English world abroad. The Daily Mail development cannot 
fail to strengthen the ties between Great Britain and France. 
It is a magnificent enterprise—At home attention has been 
divided between the destructive operations of the motor-car, which 
has clearly come to slay; the remorseless rise in Rates, which 
has frightened even the phlegmatic Londoner; and the deplor- 
able amount of unemployment in various parts of the country. 


We have received a substantial response to the appeal which 
we made last month on behalf of the Japanese, 
but we do not propose to close the Fund as we 
feel sure that there are still a very large number 
of English people who feel the deepest sympathy with our valiant 
allies in their heroic struggle, but who, from oversight or other 
causes, have not so far contributed the only legitimate form of 
assistance which it is open toa neutral nation to accord to a belli- 
gerent. Weare prepared to afford them the opportunity of doing 
so. As we stated last month, any donations will be gratefully 
acknowledged in these pages by the Editor of the National Review, 
to whom they can be addressd at 23 Ryder Street, St. James's, 
London, S.W., and the amounts will either be placed to the credit 
of the Japanese Red_Cross, or the Japanese Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Widows and Families Fund with their bankers in London or 
transmitted direct to the local committee working with them 
under British auspices in Tokyo. We shall of course scrupu- 
lously carry out the directions we have already received from 
various donors. In addition to the £50 from “ Pour encourager 
les autres,” which we mentioned last month, we have received 
the following amounts, which we most gratefully acknowledge : 
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LORD CAWDOR’S OPPORTUNITY 


THE advent of Lord Cawdor to the most important and respon- 
sible office in the Cabinet after the Premiership, marks the 
opening of anew period in the history of British naval adminis- 
tration. In the past ten years the country has seen three First 
Lords. Mr, Goschen (as he then was) held office from 1895 | 
to the autumn of 1900; and if the conduct of his Board was 
sometimes severely criticised, he yet resolutely adhered to a 
policy of laying down a large number of battleships, the fruits 
of which the nation is reaping to-day.* In Lord Selborne’s 
administration, which lasted from 1900 to 1905, this policy 
was slowly and imperceptibly abandoned, with the consequence 
that the position of this country at sea has been weakened ; 
but, in exchange for this, important reforms were effected in 
the distribution of the fleet and the organisation of the personnel. 
Lord Cawdor takes office at a difficult time, when past economies 
in new construction are beginning to be felt, and when, after 
the first flush of satisfaction at the changes of the past two 
years, the administration of the Admiralty is being more 
vigorously challenged than at any other date within the past 
decade. The question to-day is whether Lord Cawdor will 
maintain his great reputation—whether he will be able to com- 
bine the good points which marked the Goschen and Selborne 
administrations, avoiding the evil ones ; whether, in a word, 
he will take steps to restore the programme of new construction 
to an adequate figure, and will, at the same time, carry out the 
reforms in training and organisation which naval progress 
demands, 

Those who followed the article which appeared in the March 

* The following not uninstructive table shows that Lord Selborne, whatever 
his other merits, fell below both his predecessors in battleship construction : 


First Lord, Years of Office. Ships laid down, Total and Annual Average 
Battleships. Large Cruisers. 
Total. Average. Total. Average. 
Lord Spencer . , 3 9 3 6 2 
Mr. Goschen ‘ 5 20 4 24 4.8 
Lord Selborne . ; 5 13 2.6 19 3.8 
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number of the National Review, and which gave figures showing 
that the command of the sea was in danger, will be aware that 
Lord Cawdor is called upon to confront no common crisis. It 
was pointed out in that article, on the eve of the estimates, that 
for the past seven years British battleship programmes had 
fallen consistently below the two-Power standard, that England 
had fewer battleships building than any two other Powers, that 
the strength of the completed and completing fleet was not such 
as to guarantee success against existing combinations, and that 
economies at the expense of the Navy must result in disaster. 
The production of the Estimateshas removed whatever faint hopes 
might have been felt that at the last minute the Government 
would reconsider its intentions. Substantially the British pro- 
gramme for 1905 is as anticipated, though one more armoured 
cruiser than was allowed for is to be laid down. With a sense 
of surprise the British public has learnt that while the German 
Navy is laying down two battleships, the British Navy will 
build only one in the year. With amazement it has discovered 
that while a great war is in progress, in which an ally of the 
British Empire is fighting for its very life, three and a 
half millions have been subtracted from the naval vote, to give 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a favourable balance. And 
though the Admiralty panegyrists in the Press have discreetly 
tucked these disagreeable facts away, even in their comments a 
note of uneasiness is manifest. The very first act of the “ Blue- 
water School,” upon its accession to power, has been to fall 
upon the British Navy with a battle-axe, and to lop off it, not 
the small craft, which might conceivably be improvised in the 
hour of emergency, but the class of ship on which the dominion 
of the waters depends—-the “infantry and artillery of the sea in 
one,” as the American Secretary of the Navy has described the 
battleship. Well might the public ask where in all this was 
Admiral Fisher, who in past days insisted on the necessity of 
maintaining in the Mediterranean an ample force of battle- 
ships; and where was Sir G. Clarke, the Secretary of the 
Defence Committee, and one of the most famous advocates in 
the past of a great, a supreme Navy. 

The Navy estimates for 1905 show that only one battleship 
and three armoured cruisers are to be laid down in 1905-6 
for the British Navy. The battleship programme is the smallest 
on record since 1895, and cannot be justified by anything that 
foreign Powers are doing. The precise figures for the foreign 
and British programmes over a long term of years were given 
in the March National Review, and show that the British Navy 
is rapidly being out-distanced by the next two Powers. In the 
present year the official Admiralty return of the fleets, of which 
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I shall presently have something to say, admits that Russia 
and Germany between them are laying down no fewer than five 
battleships to the British one, and seven armoured cruisers to 
the British three. An alliance of Russia and Germany is one 
of the probabilities of the near future. On what possible 
principle, then, can the Admiralty justify a programme of one- 
third the number of armoured ships that these two Powers are 
laying down ? 

Various lines of defence, each more unconvincing than the 
last, have been adopted by Admiralty spokesmen. The first is 
that, by some miracle, the redistribution of the British fleet has 
“ doubled ” its strength, and rendered further shipbuilding un- 
necessary. This, however, is so damaging in its reflections on 
past Boards that it has not found much favour ; it was analysed 
in the March article, when it was shown that all past calcula- 
tions of force assumed that the Navy would be intelligently 
used, and not stationed in the wrong places. A second line of 
defence is that the Russian Navy having suffered heavy losses 
(six battleships, three of them of old pattern, and one armoured 
cruiser), it was safe for England to rest upon her oars. The 
answer to this argument is that if Russia lost six battleships, 
she is laying down three new ones of much greater individual 
power in their place ; and, further, that our ally, Japan, is now 
known Officially to have lost two battleships. On the numerical 
balance of force Russia is thus only one ship to the bad, and 
in real fighting force something to the good, since the new 
battleships are far more powerful vessels than the old ones. 
There is nothing here to justify a reduction in the British 
programme. 

But the fact is carefully concealed by those who take this 
line, that England has not to think of Russia only, but also of 
other Powers. There is Germany for example, whose conduct 
of recent years has not been marked by any excessive friend- 
liness to this country. According to pro-German advocates in 
England the fast-growing German battle-fleet is being con- 
structed to meet the menace of the Russian Baltic fleet. But 
the disappearance of six units from the Russian Baltic fleet 
has not in the slightest degree affected the German programme 
sanctioned in 1900. Two battleships were to be begun under 
that programme in 1905; those two battleships are to be duly 
taken in hand in the summer. Unless we are going to rest 
content with a “ half-Power” standard in battleships, this pro- 
gramme must be answered. The British reply to it so far is 
one battleship. Moreover, the German Navy League is now 
urging the substitution in the proposed new German pro- 
gramme for the autumn, of six battleships for as many 
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armoured cruisers ; and it is quite possible that the German Navy 
League will have its way, the more so as German adminis- 
trators observe that the cry for retrenchment at any price is 
now being raised in England. They always anticipated that 
economic difficulties would in the long run interfere with the 
expansion of the British Navy; and here their anticipations are 
being fulfilled. It was not a mere coincidence that, immedi- 
ately after the semi-official announcement of a reduced ship- 
building programme had appeared in England, the head of the 
German Admiralty announced in the Reichstag the imminence 
of a new and supplementary German programme. 

A third defence is, that it would be a grave mistake to build 
many battleships at a time when a committee is sitting to con- 
sider the design of the battleship. This is exactly the same 
excuse as that advanced for the failure to re-arm the British 
field artillery promptly with a modern gun. But as a matter 
of fact the excuse will not hold water. The committee on 
designs finished its labours a month ago. There is nothing to 
prevent the type of battleship which it recommends from being 
laid down in the autumn, when the Dreadnought is begun. 
This defence is, however, at variance with the allegation that the 
Navy is so strong that more battleships are not really required. 

But it is not only the case that the British programme for 
1905 has been cut down to a point which is full of danger for 
the future. An examination of the Estimates shows that there 
has been a raid upon the sum voted for the battleships of the 
1904 programme. When introducing the 1904 Estimates, 
Lord Selborne wrote in his “ Explanatory Statement” : 


The Board ask for nothing which they do not believe to be necessary for 
this purpose (of providing a Navy strong enough to sustain a struggle with 
the navies of any two other Powers, and also strong enough to ensure reason- 
able security to our vast sea-borne trade). They have avoided and will avoid 
giving any stimulus to the expansion of armaments by the formulation of large 
programmes of construction; but when such programmes are adopted by 
other Powers they have no choice but to take them into account in framing 
their own shipbuilding policy. 

Parliament is asked to approve of the commencement of two new battle- 
ships, instead of three (as promised in 1903), and of their commencement in 
the autumn (of 1904) instead of in April, as proposed last year (1903). 


But the 1905 Estimates show that these two battleships were 
not begun in the autumn of 1904. They were not actually 
laid down on May 1 of the present year. For the two ships 
£290,000 was voted in the 1904 Estimates; the amount spent 
is proved by the 1905 Estimates to have been only £68,000. 
£230,000 was thus “economised,” though in the autumn of 
1904 the changes in the distribution of the fleet had not been 
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effected, the Russian Port Arthur fleet was still intact, and there 
was no visible reason except the Treasury’s want of money for 
delaying their commencement. 

Among the other “economies” of 1904, for which an in- 
telligible explanation has yet to be found, was the postponement 
of the construction of a new armoured cruiser of the finest 
type. For this ship £73,000 was voted, yet of the £73,000 
not One penny was spent. We may well ask what sort of prin- 
ciple governs the British shipbuilding policy, when vessels 
sclemnly declared to be necessary by the First Lord are 
dropped, postponed or delayed, without a word of explanation 
to the country which finds the money. Nor did the abandon- 
ment of new construction sanctioned by Parliament stop at 
this point. ‘ Several” destroyers were abandoned, though 
how many we are not informed in the Navy Estimates for 1905, 
and this though the value and importance of destroyers had 
been abundantly proved in the war. 

If the fleet is to be efficient, not only must new units be 
built to take the place of those that grow obsolete and to meet 
the new vessels laid down by foreign Powers, but also the 
older ships must be kept in good condition. But here, to the 
consternation of reformers, appears the fact that in the Esti- 
mates of 1905 provision is only made for the refit of 21 
ships against 74 refitted in 1904. It would appear then, that 
while new ships are not being constructed, the old ships are 
being neglected. In this perhaps is to be found the explana- 
tion of the remarkable “clearance” effected in the ranks of 
our older ships. To avoid keeping them in order they have 
been placed on the non-effective list or sold. 

There is some doubt as to what ships are and what are not 
regarded by the Admiralty as effective; and this is one of the 
unnecessary perplexities introduced into British naval matters 
by the new administration. In the January Navy List appeared 
a “ List of Ships of the Royal Navy arranged in their various 
Classes,” which we were semi-officially told was the new “fight- 
ing list” of the Navy. it went down to the vessels so small 
as third-class cruisers. Industrious people discovered on 
examining it that it had eliminated thirteen battleships, nine 
armoured cruisers, thirteen second-class protected cruisers, and 
twenty third-class vessels of the same type, all of which figured 
in the official Return “Fleets” of 1904 as efficient. No money 
is to be spent on the thirteen battleships: they have no skeleton 
crews assigned to them ; and they would need thorough refits 
and repairs before they could besent tosea. A large number of 
these rejected ships appeared ina special list of ships ‘Available 
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for Subsidiary Services ; Hulks and Vessels for Sale” appended 
to the Navy List. Many of them were towed off to the Kyles of 
Bute and other distant harbours, after undergoing a process of 
dismantlement. Mr. Balfour claimed it as a great achievement 
that the Government had abolished “ by one courageous stroke 
of the pen” 130 vessels, without weakening the Navy, and 
saving in the process a vast deal of money. But close investi- 
gation removed a great deal of the enthusiasm with which this 
“reform” had been received. It was discovered that such 
excellent, if a little old-fashioned, cruisers as the Afollo, 
Melampus, Pallas, Australia, Galatea, and Warspite, were among 
the condemned ships, though vessels of inferior quality in the 
Japanese Navy, at the date when these ships were condemned, 
were maintaining the blockade at Port Arthur. 

The policy of breaking up or selling such ships was sharply 
criticised ; but, undismayed, the Admiralty proceeded to hold a 
spring sale, and by way of enabling the vessels to fetch a good 
price mutilated the engines of the vessels to be sold before put- 
ting them up to auction. The excuse for this extraordinary 
action was that they might otherwise be acquired by belligerent 
Powers. But if they were worth buying for foreign Powers 
they were certainly well worth retaining on the British list 
until the close of the war in the Far East; and if they were 
not worth buying by such Powers there was no reason for this 
mutilation. The result might have been foreseen. Two 
armoured cruisers of the Awstralia class sold for £22,000, 
though they had cost close upon £600,000. Two cruisers of 
the Severn class went for £14,300, though their first cost had 
been £520,000. All four ships were fair steamers, heavily 
armed, and were indisputably capable of rendering service in 
war in the second line. The first two were certainly better 
ships than the old Russian armoured cruisers now figuring in 
Admiral Rojdestvensky’s fleet. 

The suspicion cannot be removed that the Admiralty behaved 
in the case of these ships like a man who has an old but 
serviceable watch which needs cleaning, and to avoid paying 
the cost of cleaning sells the watch, first smashing the works, 
so that no one may be able to allege that he has parted with a 
treasure. An act of policy which is absolutely incomprehen- 
sible cannot be right or sound; and this sale of old ships for 
a mere song has increased the uneasiness with which the conduct 
of the present Board is watched. 

There are various lines of conduct possible in dealing with 
old ships. (1) They may be replaced with new ships as they 
grow old, and then removed from the effective list. This, the 
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most sensible line of action, is followed by Germany, and by a 
clause in her Navy Act every ship must be replaced after a fixed 
term of years. Even so, though the old ships disappear from 
the list, they are kept in the second line in fair steaming order, 
without heavy expense being incurred, This policy makes a 
navy stronger than it appears on paper, (2) Where the pro- 
gramme of new construction is small, the old ships may be 
thoroughly modernised and re-armed, though the cost of this 
is exceedingly heavy. In the case of a large number of ships 
this course has been followed by France. (3) The minimum 
of expense may be incurred on the old ships, but they may be 
kept in fair steaming order, without being refitted, re-armed, 
or modernised. This has been the past policy of the British 
Admiralty. (4) Nothing whatever may be spent on the old 
ships, and they may be allowed to rust, deteriorate, and go to 
ruin. This is the course adopted by the present Admiralty, 
with the result that the Navy is made to appear on paper 
stronger than it really is, if, as I shall show is the case, these 
old ships are returned as effective in the published tables of 
naval force. 

As to this latter point the Admiralty leaves no possible doubt. 
In March it issued a Parliamentary Paper showing the ships 
“of comparatively small fighting value whose armaments have 
not been surrendered.” In that list figured the battleships 
Sanspareil, Collingwood, Conqueror and Hero, all of which ships 
need re-boilering and extensive repairs if they are to be consi- 
dered efficient. There were also in this paper a number of 
cruisers and other vessels on the elimination of which from the 
Navy Mr. Balfour had congratulated the public. But now out 
comes another Parliamentary Paper which professes to be a 
“Return showing the Fleets. ... reduced to one common 
scale, March 1905,” in which thirteen of the battleships struck 
off the effective list in January have re-appeared among the 
British effectives without a word of warning to the public. 
The following are the names and classes of these dubious 
ships : 

Ist class battleships: Sanspareil,*t Collingwood,*+ Benbow, Anson, Cam- 
perdown, Howe, Rodney—7. 

2nd class battleships : Edinburgh, Colossus, Thunderer, Devastation—4. 

3rd class battleships : Hero,*t Congueror,*}—2. 

Ships marked with an asterisk were returned in March as of “ comparatively 


small fighting value” ; with dagger, do not appear in the latest issue of the 
Navy List as effective. 


It will be noticed that four of the above battleships were 
pronounced inefficient so lately as March, and do not 
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figure in the list of efficient ships given in the monthly issues 
of the Navy List from January to May. What are we to 
think of an Admiralty and an Intelligence Department which 
in one place in their official documents declare certain ships to 
be inefficient, and in another assert that these very ships are 
efficient ? Does it not throw the gravest doubt upon all offi- 
cial calculations of force to discover such contradictions ? And 
those doubts must be increased when we study the method of 
the Return, and observe that the classification adopted is not 
logical, connotes nothing, and does not attempt to discriminate 
between the fighting value of the various types. It is to be 
hoped that not on such a Return does the Admiralty base its 
belief that the British fleet is assured of the command of the 
sea. For if it does, then the cruellest undeception may await 
the British public in the first hours of a great war. 

To some minds the Return wears a more serious aspect. Sir 
C. Dilke has dwelt in the House of Commons on the disposition 
which he thinks exists to represent the British Navy as stronger 
than it really is, and then to argue from such a fictitious esti- 
mate of strength to the safety of reducing the Army. It cer- 
tainly looks as though the first result of the outcry against 
the small shipbuilding programme, in which the National Review 
courageously led the way, had been that the Admiralty put back 
on the effective list late in March battleships which early in 
March it pronounced ineffective, thus inflating the fighting 
strength of the Navy on paper. This is the case with the 
cruisers Afollo and Melampus, abolished by “one courageous 
stroke of the pen” in December, to quote Mr. Balfour ; put 
back in March by another “courageous stroke of the pen,” 
though Mr. Balfour publicly declared in January that they were 
“bad rubbish.” These contradictory actions remind us of 
nothing so much as of the policy of Marshal Bazaine, of whom 
it was said by his chief-of-the-staff that “one of the remark- 
able traits of his character and talk was its inconsequence. To 
approve or blame to-day what he had blamed or approved 
yesterday, to neglect the very principles on which he had him- 
self laid stress only a few hours before, were acts which came 
quite naturally to him.” They show the mischievous results 
at the Admiralty of the absence of a general staff to give balance 
and consecutiveness to its naval policy and to prevent violent 
oscillations between extremes. They indicate a want of closely- 
thought-out policy, and inspire some uneasiness for the manage- 
ment of the Navy in war. 

The repairs list in the Estimates, taken in connection with 
the pubticly stated policy of the Admiralty with regard to the 
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older ships, shows that these vessels are not being kept in good 
order and that dangerous economies have been effected at their 
expense. Another fact disclosed in the Estimates is that no 
proper provision is being made for the replacement of the 
guns in the Majestic and Albion class of battleships. Great 
attention has been drawn to the defective armament of these 
vessels by “C.B.,” who on naval matters of fact may be 
trusted, but most of whose statements have been cor- 
roborated by quite independent information. At the very 
time when Lord C. Beresford lay at Gibraltar with the 
Channel fleet watching Admiral Rojdestvensky, the guns of his 
flagship and of several other vessels in his fleet were unsound. 
After the Russian fleet had left for the Far East and the 
tension had been relaxed, prize-firing was carried out by 
certain of the Channel ships, with the result that several of the 
inner tubes in the 12-in. guns gave way, or showed signs of 
giving way. This was towards the close of 1904. The worst 
guns were replaced, but a complete and thorough re-armament 
was not carried out, and no vote was taken in the 1905 
estimates for that purpose. Meantime the Baltic Fleet has 
arrived in the Far East. There also the same guns were 
mounted in the British battleships of the A/dzon class which 
form our main force on that station. At the last moment, 
after the arrival of the Russians at Kamranh, the defective guns 
were replaced, apparently from the reserves of guns for other 
ships. The failure of these guns after only a comparatively 
smali number of rounds had been fired from them ought to 
have been followed by their removal from the ficet, the more 
so as they are of a weak pattern and were condemned on that 
account alone by the late Admiral May in his admirable articles 
on artillery in the Naval Annual. But they have not been 
removed. 

“C.B.” has been bitterly attacked for calling attention to 
these facts, yet in justice to him it must be pointed out that he 
probably knew about the guns so far back as December, and 
only spoke out when it was seen that the Estimates contained 
no provision for the re-armament of the ‘ Majestics” or for 
additional reserves of heavy guns. 

Other disagreeable facts shown by the Estimates are that the 
number of men in the fleet has been reduced for the first time 
in twenty years, and this in face of the steady expansion of the 
German Navy. There has been no addition to the reserves 
to make up for this reduction. If the expansion of our Navy 
continues, sooner or later the Admiralty will be face to face 
with a manning difficulty as the result of its present action. 
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Side by side with the reduction in the combatant personnel is 
a reduction in the sersonnel of the dockyards. Here again, 
just when Germany is largely increasing the number of work- 
men in her arsenals, the British Admiralty is diminishing the 
number of its employées. The reduction in men is 3000, or 
nearly ten per cent of the total number employed. They are 
turned adrift at a time when trade is bad and work hard to 
find, and not improbably they will have to be supported by 
the ratepayer under the new Unemployed Bill. The loss of 
these workers will render it difficult to build ships rapidily, 
when, as must happen in the near future, the nation discovers 
that its fleet is being dangerously weakened, and imperiously 
demands a great increase in the battleship programme. 

Yet another very disagreeable fact is the virtual abandon- 
ment of many of our foreign bases. The depots of stores at 
Halifax, Jamaica, and Esquimalt have been abolished, and 
Trincomalee is seemingly altogether abandoned. At home 
nothing is being done at Rosyth, where a dockyard was to be 
constructed for the use of our fleet in the North Sea. While 
an exaggerated expenditure upon naval bases is to be deprecated, 
it yet is most important that our fleet should have ample docking 
and repairing facilities, with accommodation for the old ships, 
many of which are now stationed in open roadsteads exposed to 
torpedo attack, and liable to be sunk by a small squadron of 
destroyers or torpedo-boats. Even the fleet in the North Sea 
has ceased cruising mainly in those waters. This, the old Home 
Fleet, has been rechristened the Channel Fleet, and has lately 
been manceuvring off the west coast of Ireland and coast of 
Spain. It has been strengthened to 12 battleships, but even 
so it is not equal in fighting force to the German Fleet always 
in North Sea waters. Germany already has, or will have this 
autumn, 14 first-class battleships, 4 second-class, and 8 third- 
class, all less than sixteen years old, and all stationed in North 
Sea waters or the Baltic. Besides these she has 42 destroyers 
and 5 good armoured cruisers. She has thus a distinct ad- 
vantage until the Channel Fleet has been reinforced from the 
reserves or the Atlantic Fleet. In view of the unpreparedness 
of the military forces of this country, and the tension produced 
by such articles as Admiral Fitzgerald’s, it would be only pru- 
dent to maintain a force in the North Sea equal to anything 
that Germany can oppose to it. 

It is commonly assumed that the British Navy has some 
secret and subtle advantage in organisation as compared with 
any of its rivals. To test this idea, let me return to the naval 
position of this country at the time of the North Sea outrage, 
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when, as the correspondence with Russia since published 
shows, England was on the verge of war. There was a small 
and weak British fleet in the North Sea, consisting of seven 
battleships, several of them of old type, and distinctly inferior 
to the German fleet. The Cruiser Squadron was unavailable, 
having been sent into port to effect repairs. It was several 
days getting to sea. A thousand miles from England was the 
Channel Fleet of eight battleships, but hampered by untrust- 
worthy heavy guns. In the remotest corner of the Mediter- 
ranean to which a squadron could be sent was the Mediterranean 
Fleet, and it moved with such snail-like pace that it was a 
week or more getting to Gibraltar. Any Power wishing to 
invade England had at least a clear week in which to effect a 
landing, as it would have taken that amount of time to coal 
the British fleets, concentrate them, and move into the North 
Sea. 

Thus at a critical moment the naval force of this country 
was scattered, distributed without any regard to political neces- 
sities, and without power to assert immediate command of the 
waters adjacent to the British Isles. If this result, after an 
annual expenditure on the Navy of between {25,000,000 and 
£35,000,000 for the last ten years, can be regarded as satis- 
factory, then the British public is easily pleased. That the 
dispositions were radically bad—they were made by the late 
Admiralty Board—was proved by the despatch of four battle- 
ships from Gibraltar to Portland, with such haste that the 
officers’ washing was left behind at Gibraltar. It was the 
consequence of the “ fleet in being” theory, which holds that 
it matters not how or where fleets are placed in peace, 
because, wherever they are, they will be an ample safeguard 
against invasion. 

In view of the above situation, which is not a mere imagina- 
tion of the writer, but a reproduction of the actual dispositions 
of October-November 1904, it is difficult to believe with Mr. 
Arnold Forster that the Navy, however disposed, can guarantee 
the country against even the landing of a hostile dinghy. A 
hundred thousand men might have landed with ease last 
October, when we remember that in the German manceuvres 
of last year 3600 infantry, 170 cavalry, 8 guns, and 17 
carriages were embarked at Travemunde in three hours, and 
next day disembarked on an open beach in exactly the same 
time. Unless the force of the Navy is ample, unless its dis- 
positions are sound, and such as to secure from the first hour 
of war the command of our British seas, invasion is not only 
practicable, but also a relatively simple undertaking. Nor does 
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it inspire confidence in the official Blue-water theory that the 
Official accounts of it vary at different times. We have, first, 
the “‘ dinghy theory,” that not a dinghy can reach our shores, 
that five men can nowhere be landed on our coast. This 
assumes the British fleet to be much stronger than it was in 
the great French war relatively to its opponents, a proposition 
the truth of which few naval students would adinit. It dis- 
regards history, which shows that the French in that war 
moved considerable forces to Ireland and to Egypt. But we 
have, secondly, another and quite contradictory theory, that 
the Navy cannot protect our coast against raids, of from 
5000 men to 10,000 men. Between these two theories clearly 
there is the most hopeless contradiction ; the public has never 
been told upon what actual basis either of them rests. Yet it 
is known that neither the British Army nor Navy has a General 
Staff, trained in historical study and scientific investigation, 
whose guarantee would be readily accepted. And, in any case, 
it would be unwise for the nation to base its policy upon such 
theories unless it possessed an overwhelming superiority of 
naval force at every point. 

That it does not possess such a superiority there can be no 
doubt. The latest official return gives the following for the 
battleship strength of the great Powers : England, 68 (of which 
13 were inefficient in December 1904, and have suddenly 
become efficient in 1905); France 36; Russia 27* ; Germany, 
37; and the United States 26. As the report refuses to give 
any logical classification of ships, we are justified in taking 
these figures as they stand, and asking where in them is that 
overwhelming British superiority which is at one and the same 
time to protect our shores from invasion, defend our commerce, 
and convoy the host of troops that must be despatched over 
several thousand miles of sea to India, in a war in which Russia 
is one of the combatants. We find that England is actually 
inferior in numbers to France and Germany, and that her 
advantage as against Germany and Russia, or France and Russia 
is insignificant. And yet in the British catalogue of battleships 
are included vessels which are being permitted to go to wrack 
and ruin, so as to save a few thousands for repairs and refits in 
the Estimates. 

As to our qualitative superiority, there are certain facts which 
have to be stated. We have no General Staff, and so are in 
organisation behind at least two other Navies. We have been 
behind the French, Germans, Japanese, and Russians in adopting 


* In addition there are three powerful “coast defence” ships now with 
Rojdestvensky, which ought certainly to be counted. 
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the latest appliances for correct shooting,* and there are still 
ships in our fleet without proper telescopic sights, though the 
want of such sights is believed to have been one of the causes 
of the defeat of the Russian Port Arthur fleet. We were the 
last Power to adopt capped shell for the Navy, though the per- 
foration of shell through armour is greatly increased by the cap. 
We have quite inadequate reserves of heavy guns, 

All thinking men would admit that, granted a great superiority 
in force—and such a superiority is essential to obtain the com- 
mand of the sea—invasion of the United Kingdom is impos- 
sible, provided, of course, the force be wisely disposed. But 
British Governments and Mr. Balfour argue in this manner : 
*‘ We possess the command of the sea; therefore we are right 
in basing all our defensive arrangements upon the command of 
the sea ; therefore we do not need a large army for home defence, 
and we have plenty of time to manufacture by expedients an 
army for India,” They do not sufficiently scrutinise the 
grounds for accepting the main proposition, upon which every- 
thing depends, that “we possess the command of the sea.” 
Does it rest upon some one’s opinion, and if so, whose opinion ? 
Is it backed by the collective assurance of the Admiralty, or is 
it the conclusion of the Committee of Defence ? And in reaching 
it have the responsible advisers considered the various demands 
which war will make upon the Navy, and allowed for the deduc- 
tions from the British force available in line-of-battle against the 
enemy which may be the result of those demands ? Have they 
allowed for the fact that foreign armourclads, classed as coast- 
defence ships in the Naval Returns, may, as the example of 
the Baltic Fleet is proving to us, be employed in the 
enemy’s fighting line? Have they allowed for such deductions 
from the British force as are caused, for example, by the use of 
a British battleship as a yacht? At this moment one of our 
first-class battleships, the Rexown, is having some of her 6-inch 
guns removed, and being generally pulled to pieces as a fighting 
ship, that she may convey the Prince of Wales to India, though 
surely it would have been sounder policy, at so critical a time 
as the present, and a nobler tribute to our honoured Royal 
Family, to have employed one of our fine 11,000 ton pro- 
tected cruisers for this purpose. 

We have abundant examples before us of the danger of 
underestimating the enemy’s force and overestimating your own 
strength. There is no example of any danger arising from 
underestimating your own strength and overestimating that of 
the enemy, Ten ships too many merely render victory more 

* See Mr. Arnold White’s article in the May National Review. 
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certain, more swift ; ten ships too few may spell disaster com- 
plete and unutterable. In 1870 Marshal Leboeuf and Napo- 
leon III. both fully and honestly believed that the French army 
was stronger than the German, or that if it were not stronger, 
it would yet win.* They had this erroneous idea because they 
had no General Staff of the German type to ascertain the actual 
facts, work out the strength of the two armies, and gauge the 
probabilities. They had formed a mere vague opinion, which 
rested on no profound judgment of verities. In the same way, 
the Russian authorities, on the eve of the present war, un- 
doubtedly believed that the Russian army would be numerically 
superior at the point of contact to the Japanese, and that even 
if it were not, Russia would win. General Kuropatkin had 
visited Japan, seen her poverty, and noted the diminutive size 
of the Japanese soldier, and the poor quality of his equipment. 
Here, again, was a disastrous error, due to a misapprehension 
of the deeper truths. 

The British public and still more the British statesman 
should accept nothing for granted because it comes from a 
distinguished officer or admiral. Else they may repeat the 
same mistake which the French Chamber made in 1870 when 
it accepted Marshal Leboeuf’s assurance that everything was 
ready to the last gaiter-button. They should require proof 
before they allow themselves to be convinced in so important 
a question. The facts are simple and obvious. Battleships 
are the basis of naval supremacy ; is there on the British side 
such an advantage in battleships as to render victory certain ? 
If there is not, the organisation may well be suspected, since 
a sound organisation will certainly provide first and foremost 
a sufficiency of material force. And if it can be shown, as the 
Admiralty figures do actually show, that the numbers which 
alone can annihilate, are wanting on the British side in the 
most important class of ship, the fullest explanation should be 
required of the manner in which the Admiralty proposes to 
remedy this numerical weakness, and the sources from which 
it will meet the demand for detachments, reserve fleets, and so 
forth. This is the only safe and sound method, for on such a 
subject as the strength of the Navy there ought to be no pos- 
sibility of doubt, seeing that upon the Navy the national 
existence depends. 

H. W. WILSON. 


* Lebrun, Souvenirs Militatres, 116. 
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FAR be it from me to enter here upon the vexed question of 
Woman’s Rights. Alike in the natural and in the spiritual 
world, it seems to me, the true vocation of woman is simply 
motherhood. This, I am convinced, is her high calling, with 
which she may well rest content ; and if any think the contrary, 
let them prove their words. 

But it has come to pass of late that women would strive to 
manifest their mental powers in other kinds of work, and by 
another sort of intellectual culture than that which formerly 
proved all-sufficient for their own happiness and for the training 
of their children. The present is, as we know, an epoch of 
transition and change, in which men are finding out, among 
other things, that they have been accustomed to look upon 
women too muchas their property, treating them as mere play- 
things, and denying them just participation in their own 
counsels and decisions, above all, failing to accord to the wife 
and mother that recognition which is her due as the soul and 
centre of family life, the guiding spirit and true guardian of 
the home, to which the husband and father as the bread-winner 
brings active material support. Later on these difficulties will 
doubtless disappear, when women—having acquired their so- 
called rights, and having insisted on earning their own living for 
a time—will have gained experience by their own mistakes, 
and then by a series of mutual concessions, the situation will 
simplify itself enough to allow that the man’s work shall once 
more suffice for the maintenance of the family, while to the 
wife leisure will be left for the intellectual training of her chil- 
dren, and she will no longer be reduced to occupying herself 
merely with their physical welfare—although, after all, rightly 
to manage one’s household is in itself no small merit and in- 
volves endless trouble. It is rather the desire of knowledge 
than the actual sum of knowledge a woman possesses that will 
fit her to give her children the spiritual sustenance for which 
they look to her. 

The material aspect of life has grown much more complicated 
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in our day, and it is a great pity that we cannot in some 
respects return to the simplicity of former times, If only people 
could content themselves with the fruits of the earth, with 
bread and vegetables for their daily fare, how easily might men 
provide for their families! If only women did not require such 
costly toilettes, they would never be under the necessity of 
working for their own living. For the present state of things 
men are perhaps in the first instance to blame, since they have 
encouraged women to become so frivolous and exacting ; but 
the great fault lies with the women themselves, whose extrava- 
gance makes them demand such sacrifices from their husbands. 
After all, country life would always be the true ideal: to pass 
one’s days peacefully on one’s own land, whose produce should 
suffice for simple wholesome food, to allow the style of one’s 
dress to be regulated rather by one’s own artistic taste and 
regard for health and comfort than by the dictates of fashion, 
and, undisturbed by the noise and bustle of the crowd, to 
be at all times and seasons surrounded by our best friends, 
our books, those great masterpieces of literature from whose 
pages we learn what no cut-and-dried system of education can 
give. What a contrast to this idyllic picture does the world at 
this moment present, with people living herded together in 
great cities, and cooped up in monstrous overcrowded houses 
within narrow streets, where they can hardly drink in a breath 
of fresh air nor see a leaf growing, but where each one, instead 
of giving his thoughts to higher things, is generally busied with 
his neighbour’s affairs. Is it not pitiable that a man should 
feel envious because his friend has a better cellar or finer horses 
than he can boast, while his wife is equally disposed to fret if 
she sees another woman with a prettier bonnet than her own, 
or travelling first-class when she cannot afford it? And apart 
from all these trivial considerations, there would be this great 
advantage resulting from our making up our minds to live more 
simply, that there would be more money left to spend on works 
of art, by which rich and poor alike must benefit equally ; for 
just as churches stand open at all hours, so that all who enter 
them may find peace and comfort there, a beautiful picture ora 
noble statue is a perpetual source of delight, not merely to its 
owner, but to all who behold it, In itself it seems an injus- 
tice that a work of art, to which all mankind should have an 
equal right, should be looked upon as the property of an indi- 
vidual. True ; but whence, then, comes the necessity of looking 
upon it as the property of some person? Simply from the 
desire of preserving such treasures from desecration, And 
does not this necessity point to a lamentable deficiency in our 
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boasted modern systems of popular education ? For the spread 
of education should surely have for one of its chief aims the 
instilling into the minds of all such awe and veneration for the 
works of nature and of art, that there would be no need to 
guard them against acts of vandalism. Every mother should 
strive to kindle enthusiasm for the beautiful in the hearts of 
her children, and seek by every means in her power to keep 
alive in them the sacred flame. I doubt if she could have a 
higher and nobler privilege than this. 

I am reminded here of something I once heard a well-known 
living composer relate of his own experiences in the little 
village on the Ligurian coast where he spends the greater part 
of the year. He told us how, whenever it happened that 
working very late at one of his compositions, he perhaps sat 
down to the piano in the middle of the night to give free vent 
to his inspiration, the poor fisher-folk in the little huts around, 
aroused from their sleep by the music, would fall on their knees 
and begin saying their prayers, feeling with the whole force of their 
simple, honest souls, that the divine spirit was at that moment 
hovering above the spot, transforming that humble abode into 
a very temple of the Most High, And these poor people had 
never heard of either Bach or Beethoven or Wagner, and were 
assuredly in perfect ignorance of the mysteries of harmony and 
counterpoint! But then they were Italians, that is to say of a 
race in which the feeling for art is innate and pervades all 
classes. The high culture of their ancestors penetrated the 
nation so completely, something of it lives even in those who 
are themselves unconscious of it, and to this day moulds their 
speech and bearing. 

When one sees the splendid results which this priceless 
heritage of glorious traditions carries on from generation to 
generation, one is led to think how fair this world might yet be- 
come under the beneficent sway of women of high breeding and 
noble culture, did they but earnestly give up their whole souls 
to the task of making their influence felt to the most remote 
circles. But the women of the present day seem disposed— 
too many of them, in any case—to descend from their lofty 
pedestal and wilfully abrogate their most sacred and immemo- 
rial rights. Is it possible that they will not perceive, ere it be 
too late, their fatal and irretrievable mistake? There is a 
warning contained to them, did they but read it aright, in the 
words of Nietzsche, where he speaks of “the truly manly feel- 
ing of self-contempt!” For Nietzsche doubtless meant to 
imply, as he evidently thoroughly well understood, that the 
feeling should for ever remain unknown to our sex. Those 
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must indeed be altogether exceptional circumstances, in which 
it can be salutary for a woman to learn to despise herself. 
Even a misplaced affection, which the world condemns or 
ridicules, may be sanctified in a woman’s own eyes by the spirit 
of self-sacrifice she carries into it. Women should never forget 
that they stand on a superior level, and when they place them- 
selves on an equality with man, they do but descend from 
those heights. It is the natural instinct of man to venerate 
woman, first in the person of the mother who bore him, next 
in that of his wife, then again of the daughter, or it may be of 
the sister or sisterly friend who watches over his children. It 
is not too much to say, that in all times and places, and under 
all circumstances soever, a truly womanly woman will hardly 
fail to obtain proper deference from men. And if the latter 
sometimes assume too lordly an air towards the weaker sex, 
that is perhaps altogether unintentional. For men are in some 
respects just like children, who are quite unconsciously the 
greatest tyrants to those they love best. Our little ones feel 
that they require much care and attention, and they quietly de- 
mand it of us. In the same way, in the hour of trouble, in 
sickness and fatigue, our husbands and our sons seem to us 
just such dear spoilt children, whom we must do our best to 
help and comfort, however inordinate the claims may be which 
they make on our sympathy and indulgence. Some women 
have quite marvellous and special gifts in this direction, and I 
do not suppose they have ever found out that in exercising 
them they were in any danger of sacrificing their dignity. 
Those wives, on the contrary, endanger their position from the 
very first, who are so foolish as to stand on their dignity, op- 
posing as it were their own fancied importance to that of 
their husbands, and always fearing being thrown into the shade 
by them. To women who feel like this I can only give the 
advice to remain unmarried ; that is by far the most rational 
solution of the problem, They are then certain to escape the 
chief worries as well as the greatest sorrows of life; it is true 
that at the same time they miss the chief blessings it can bring. 
But the argument that one must needs marry in order to escape 
loneliness in one’s old age rests on an absolutely false founda- 
tion. For, whether married or single, one is always more or 
less lonely as the years roll on, both on account of the gaps 
which Death leaves in the ranks of our friends, or through the 
circumstances which call away the young to some distant land 
and to new duties, to a new and wider sphere of action. How 
seldom is it given to a married couple to celebrate their golden 
wedding, surrounded by the joyous throng of their children and 
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their children’s children! Even the fullest, richest existence has 
its lonely hours, and it is impossible that the happiest wedded life 
should be without such. It may happen to the most loving 
wife and mother to feel more than once her thoughts carried 
back with yearning to her childhood’s home and the com- 
panions of her youth, and she may recall with a sigh the com- 
parative immunity from care that belonged to those early days. 
For this reason young girls cannot too soon begin to prepare 
themselves for the hours of loneliness life must inevitably bring, 
and they should resolve from the first that whenever left thus 
they will spend the time profitably in acquiring useful know- 
ledge, in enlarging their mental horizon so as to be able to 
share their husbands’ pursuits and understand their aims, to 
become their worthy companions in every enterprise. For 
this no tremendous display of learning is requisite, that would 
often rather weary a man than not, instead of giving him the 
sensation of repose he seeks. One of the friends of my youth, 
an unmarried woman, whose skill with her needle was un- 
rivalled, always had a book open before her while she worked, 
and whilst executing some lovely piece of embroidery of such 
graceful design and in such delicate colours that it looked like 
a water-colour sketch, she would learn all the finest passages 
from her author by heart. Thanks to this system she was able 
to relate stories without end to the young people she gathered 
around her, reciting long passages of poetry, and sometimes 
entire poems, without ever having to refer to a book. She 
would sometimes say ; 

I never went in for an examination, like so many girls of the present day, 
yet I flatter myself that I know some things a little better than they do! Few 
of them have found time to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
language and literature of four countries, studying the best authors, and com- 
mitting the finest passages of their works to memory. My knowledge of 
history too is, I fancy, more thorough than that which is obtained by the 
modern system of education. But then, from my youth up I have spent all 
my spare time in reading, and always the best books. Shakespeare I began 
reading when I was only eight years old, as, luckily for me, there were no 
children’s books in my time. 

Anything more delightful and entertaining than this old lady’s 
conversation could hardly be imagined, and we of the younger 
generation were never so happy as in listening to her. For 
such true culture always renders its possessor indulgent and 
amiable towards others, whilst the severe ordeal of public 
examinations and the terrible cramming of professional 
training often take away from women much of their native 
grace and charm. 

Now as far as the solitary hours are concerned, in which 
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we are left to the companionship of our thoughts, we all of us 
know in our hearts how bitter and sad they often are, though 
we do not care to acknowledge this to the outside world, and 
least of all to the husband, to whom one always tries to show 
a smiling face. We would not have him guess how many a 
heavy sigh we heave, how many a burning tear we shed, in 
these dark hours. Well were it indeed if none ever fathomed 
their secret! The least hint of our sufferings, to whomsoever 
it be, is a desecration. True that the exercise of such reti- 
cence demands a considerable force of character, at times an 
almost superhuman effort of self-control. But, in our hours 
of deepest anguish, when the yearning for human sympathy is 
most intense, and each pang of the tortured soul rises as a cry 
to the lips—have we not then our beloved dead to whom we 
can tell our grief ?—all those dear ones gone before, whose 
invisible presence is ever our best consolation, whose silent 
sympathy is sweeter far than spoken words could ever be? 
These are the friends whom we have constantly with us, who 
are the same to us at all times and seasons, and on whose 
perfect sympathy and understanding we may always rely, 
whilst our living companions rarely have time and comprehen- 
sion for our needs in these hours of weakness—so little indeed 
that there never yet was a woman who had not reason to 
regret having opened her heart and poured out her feelings to 
another. And if we do not actually despise ourselves for our 
weakness in having indulged in such confidences, we are at 
least overcome by a feeling of remorse, of profound dissatis- 
faction with ourselves, at having allowed unhallowed footsteps 
to tread our sacred ground, at having thrown open our Holy 
of Holies to the gaze of those who were only capable of 
viewing it from the standpoint of commonplace existence, and 
who could therefore give but the most trivial and meaningless 
interpretation to our cry of despair. Ah! if women could 
but learn that they are here not to be understood but to 
understand others, that herein lies a great part of their mission 
upon earth! But we are doomed to nothing but disappoint- 
ment if ever we expect our own inmost thoughts and feelings 
to be penetrated or appreciated by those we live amongst. 
Men rarely understand the nature of woman; their own senti- 
ments are much less complex and less highly elaborated, and 
they seldom have time or inclination to study the delicate 
intricate machinery of a woman’s soul. A man is generally 
satished, when he returns home tired after the day’s work, to 
find a comfortable fireside awaiting him; he fancies the simple 
honest affection he gives his wife ought to content her also, and 
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he certainly will not trouble his head about any deeper 
psychological problem involved. 

An atmosphere of supreme dignity, something of a sacred 
halo, invests the persons of those married women whose self- 
respect impels them to lock within their own breasts the secret 
of whatever disappointments and deceptions may have been 
theirs, Those who lack the necessary self-command, and vent 
their wrongs in complaints and reproaches, thereby put them- 
selves in fault, however irreproachable their own lives may be, 
and might well in this respect take a lesson from some of their 
less virtuous but wiser sisters, who generally avoid this error. 
For it is useless for a woman to hope that merely by having 
an immaculate reputation she can retain her hold on her 
husband’s affection if she wears out his patience with scenes, 
making herself ridiculous by frantic outbursts of jealousy. 
Instead of giving way to tears and upbraidings, she should 
simply try to show herself more amiable and attractive than 
other women, so that her husband may have no excuse for 
seeking elsewhere the pleasures denied him in his own home, 
but be compelled to hail in it the best and most agreeable 
spot on earth. It would, of course, be impossible to keep 
from him all trials, all troubles, since there are certain of 
these—the anxieties concerning their children, for instance— 
in which he must have his share; these are the true cares, the 
great sorrows, which are imposed on both alike; but there are 
innumerable minor worries, the trivial daily annoyances and 
vexations, which belong to woman’s province alone, and which 
the true wife will carefully refrain from inflicting on her 
husband. The sunshine of smiles, the gladness of a perpetual 
holiday, should always greet him on his own threshold, and 
there need be no difficulty about this, if only she who awaits 
him there would give all her thoughts to higher duties, and 
bestow less upon her own person. That women are capable 
of this forgetfulness of self, of this absolute devotion to nobler 
aims, is fully proved by the example and in the person of nuns 
and all such as lead a similar life of self-sacrifice. Would that 
women could under all circumstances bring themselves to obey 
the wise rule of the cloister, which does not permit them even 
to speak of themselves! They should all of them remember 
that their inner life possesses interest but for a very small 
minority. The world at large is often glad to benefit by the 
results of these inner experiences, to reap the rich harvest 
sprung from seed sown in sorrow and pain; but there are 
few who care to hear anything of the storms and struggles by 
which the soil was prepared to bring forth such goodiy fruit. 
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Men, it has been said, look for goddesses in women, not 
weak creatures who will cling to them for support. And it 
happens most unfortunately that women, who as long as they 
remain unmarried seem perfectly well able to take care of 
themselves, directly they have taken a husband seem to think 
it incumbent on them to assume a helpless dependent air, as 
if utterly incapable of thinking or acting for themselves in any 
circumstances whatsoever. And they forget that the being 
from whom they expect guidance and support is but a weak 
erring mortal like themselves, whom of their own choice they 
make into an idol for a time, crediting him with all sorts of 
superhuman virtues, as long as love’s brief illusion lasts. So 
that they have but themselves to blame when the awakening 
comes, and they step out of their dream into the reality of life, 
to find that the being they worshipped and idealised is but a 
mere human creature after all, with all the faults and failings 
that belong to humankind, In that hour of disenchantment 
such poor deluded women may well ask themselves how they 
could have been so foolish as to give up their cherished 
independence, and trust to another to direct and support their 
steps, instead of confiding in their own judgment to choose 
their path, relying on their own feet to bear them as hereto- 
fore. Most of all will these reflections force themselves on the 
mind of the wife who cannot help being aware that she 
possesses a more powerful intellect and a stronger will than 
her once adored husband. Is it not hers to remain steadfast 
in the fiercest throes of moral and physical pain, to set her 
teeth firmly in the grim silent struggle, without allowing a 
groan to escape her to betray her sufferings? For bodily 
suffering no less than anguish of soul is as is well known 
meted out to womankind in no sparing measure, and it is just 
in the hour of pain and distress that true force of character 
must be shown, the struggle being fought out in silence and 
alone, and no appeal made to the sympathy of any living 
creature. But we must not pretend that all women are endowed 
with equal strength of soul, or that all come out of the fiery 
ordeal as conquerors, The first fatal and irreparable mistake 
in married life is that of confiding one’s sorrows to the nearest 
dearest friend, of allowing any one a peep into the difficulties of 
the situation. And it must be owned that in this matter men 
on the whole display greater reticence and discretion than the 
majority of women. It is as if an innate feeling of dignity and 
decorum led them to guard the hearth religiously from the 
intrusion of strange eyes, and to refuse to let the world at large 
enjoy the spectacle of unseemly dissension and _ discord. 
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Women are far too prone to bewail their hard fate, to complain 
of their husbands, lamenting their own hasty choice, and if not 
railing at the institution of matrimony as altogether a mistake, 
at all events each deciding that in her own individual case she 
has been thrown away on one quite unworthy of her, And 
what bitter and unavailing regret is sometimes hers, who in a 
moment of annoyance has let fall those hasty words, which she 
would afterwards give so much to recall! How often does it 
not happen that we see the widow, who found it quite im- 
possible to get on with her husband during his lifetime, and 
never had a good word to say of him then, after his death give 
way to the deepest despair, and appear absolutely inconsolable 
at his loss, never tiring of relating to every one the good 
qualities which she has only thus late discovered. Ah! if we 
did but accustom ourselves to live with the thought of death 
more constantly before us! How gentle, how indulgent it 
must necessarily make us, if on all occasions we reminded our- 
selves of the ever present danger, of the end that must sooner 
or later come to all, if we did but reflect that to-morrow the 
one we love best may be no longer with us, that our eyes 
seeking him may find his accustomed place vacant, our ears 
strain in vain to catch the echoes of his voice! We should 
surely be more patient at imaginary and even at real grievances, 
if we did not in our daily lives carefully put away from us the 
thought of the inevitable separation that sooner or later must 
come. But we think too little of what we owe to others and 
too much of that which we fancy to be due to ourselves, till 
we easily arrive at persuading ourselves that we are neglected 
and slighted and misunderstood and altogether undervalued by 
our husbands. 

In point of fact, so manifold and so all-engrossing are the 
claims made by her family and her household on a woman’s 
care and attention, that if she rightly devote herself to these, 
she will have little leisure left to formulate her own counter- 
claims, At times indeed the burden might seem too great for 
the fragile shoulders on which it rests, and the delicate frame 
be borne down under it; but there is this marvel about the 
work that is a labour of love, that it lends wings to those who 
undertake it. This is so universally true, it constitutes a sort 
of link or bond between all women worthy of the name, 
enabling them to understand one another at a glance, despite 
all differences of age or condition, of country or of race. Men 
are very rarely gifted with the like measure of penetration 
concerning our sex, indeed we might venture to say that in 
some respects they do not understand women at all. And it 
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was probably never intended by Nature that they should. 
Every woman should remain more or less of a sphinx even to 
her own husband, so that he may always find in her some new 
riddle to solve ; the mystery that envelops her is one of her 
greatest charms in his eyes, and the feeling with which it 
inspires him is one of well nigh religious awe. Nor is there 
any contradiction implied in admitting at the same time the 
very real and perfect union of heart and soul in which man 
and wife sometimes live; the enigmatic element which she 
represents will but further this, if, as the years roll on, every 
glimpse of her inner self afforded him be but a fresh revelation 
of sweetness and purity, so that mutual trust and confidence 
remain unshaken through all trials. And even where less 
strong personal sympathy exists, the affection both bear to 
their children will afford to many a married couple a common 
ground on which, in spite of all dissimilarities of thought and 
feeling, they may ever meet in unity; in their watchfulness 
and forethought exerted on behalf of these young lives so much 
dearer to them than their own, in their readiness to accept 
every sacrifice for the coming generation, human beings forget 
the trifles that divided them, and parental love proves itself a 
lasting tie that triumphs over the teachings of egoism, Even 
Mahommedans, whose creed sanctions polygamy, seem to 
recognise this higher bond of union when they quote the words 
of the Koran: “Only with her, who has been the companion 
of thy whole life, shalt thou enter Paradise.” 

Women are in general little disposed to make allowance for 
the weaknesses of the flesh, and few have the philosophy 
requisite to overcome or even the worldly wisdom requisite to 
hide their jealousy, if they fancy they have just cause of com- 
plaint against their husbands. It is a pity they cannot under- 
stand how much they would actually lessen their own sufferings 
by the effort to hide them, since the very affectation of in- 
difference in an affair of this nature often reduces it to very 
much more insignificant proportions than in the beginning 
appeared. If they could but learn this, surely many a wife 
would spare her husband the hysterical outbursts, the tears and 
scoldings, which can only tend to alienate still further his 
affections, without affording herself the slightest relief. It has 
often been seen ere now that an adroit and unselfish woman 
has succeeded, by the exercise of tact and patience, in winning 
back her husband’s heart and assisting him to free himself from 
the meshes of an illicit passion. Unselfishness! That is the 
key to the whole situation. Whoever possesses this talisman 
will follow the one line of conduct applicable to all circum- 
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stances. How is it that a mother never requires to be taught this 
all-powerful secret? Itcomes to her instinctively. She takes 
no count either of the sleepless nights or of the long weary 
days, of all the care and anxiety, the anguish and fatigue, which 
are the inseparable accompaniment of maternity. It is enough 
for her if in answer to her prayers and tears, her baby remain 
happy and healthy, and reward her infinite pains, the sacrifice 
of her own comfort and repose, with a loving smile. And 
why should not women carry into all other relations of life 
something of the sublime forgetfulness of self that characterises 
them as mothers? It would prove a magic spell, before which 
all difficulties disappear, whose aid makes every burden light. 
It would be unjust to deny that this feminine ideal is actually 
realised by many women, who display truly maternal in- 
dulgence and untiring patience not alone towards their 
children, but towards all who come in contact with them, and 
towards their husbands most of all. It is perhaps for that very 
reason that some husbands make such inordinate demands on 
the patience and forbearance of their wives, in full confidence 
apparently of drawing from an inexhaustible source. But 
herein lies their mistake. A day may come, it is well nigh 
inevitable that a day must come, in which the limits of endur- 
ance are overstepped, and the long-suffering of years blazes 
forth at last in righteous indignation and revolt. But of what 
avail? Starting, like other revolutions, from the wrong end, 
it can bring no good to either side. 

Women often aver that they would find it easier to put up 
with their husbands’ infidelities, if the latter did not generally 
at such times show themselves so much more unamiable in 
daily life, discontented and ill-tempered, grumbling at every- 
thing. Even under these most trying circumstances, the 
exercise of a little of that tact and patience we have just 
spoken of could hardly fail to work wonders. At such a 
juncture a man is, of course, impatient, because he knows 
himself to be in the wrong. Can there be anything more 
irritating than this consciousness ? and is it not a logical con- 
sequence of that vexatious masculine feeling of self-contempt 
that he who suffers from it should vent his dissatisfaction on 
the very person towards whom he knows himself to be in fault ? 
For men are but big babies after all, for ever crying out that 
somebody or something ought to be punished whenever they 
are hurt! And the very sight of the wife he has wronged is 
a tacit reproach to a husband in such a predicament : reminding 
him of all he owes to her ; of the happy days they have known 
together, and the sorrows they have helped one another to 
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bear ; of all her devotion and self-sacrifice in the past, of her ill- 
requited love ; so that the more bitter the reproaches he heaps 
upon himself as a brute and an unworthy wretch, the more he 
is inclined in the very same breath to make excuses for his 
own delinquencies, looking upon himself as the victim of fate, 
and asking if he isin reality so very much to blame if, after 
years passed under the marriage yoke, he finds another woman 
fairer and more desirable than her to whom he pledged his 
faith so long ago! Then would be the opportunity for the 
wronged and neglected wife to show the magnanimity of which 
she is capable by rising superior to the trials of her position. 
It is true that everything combines to render this doubly 
hard. A man who is led astray by passion grows indifferent 
to allother claims ; he is often utterly callous as to the suffer- 
ings he inflicts, and, in addition to the supreme injury dealt 
her, the victim is often condemned to behold ease and comfort 
vanish from the house, the money that should be hers squan- 
dered elsewhere, the worldly prospects of her children ruined. 
Yet women who love have been known to forgive even these 
wrongs. I have heard of one, whose husband was not only 
unfaithful to her, but so heartless in his conduct that he con- 
stantly left wife and children almost penniless, while he was 
flinging away his money on worthless objects. But no word 
of reproach or complaint ever crossed her lips; she brought 
up her children in the utmost poverty without 2 murmur, and 
taught them to accept the hard struggle with equal courage 
and cheerfulness. For her own part, in her unconquerable 
and perhaps exaggerated devotion to an unworthy object, she 
was accustomed to say: ‘“‘ My husband may easily find, directly 
he steps outside the house, a prettier woman thanIl am; and 
he may possibly not have very far to go before he meets one 
cleverer and more accomplished ; but he may search the whole 
world through without finding one who will love him half so 
well!” 

Yes, Love is the great magician, who alone can work such 
miracles. Not what is commonly called by that name, not the 
very superficial and generally short-lived sentiment known as 
“ being in love”; that is only too often akin to egotism, while 
the pure and lasting affection I speak of here is something 
holy, exempt from all earthly weakness. It lives on through- 
out all change, fitting itself to altered circumstances, and 
triumphing in the end over fate, over death itself. A roseate 
halo that envelops life’s dawn, its lustre, far from fading, 
should but gain in intensity through succeeding phases. In 
married life it depends chiefly on woman’s deft touch to 
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keep alive the sacred flame, tending it carefully through every 
transformation, It is thanks to her delicate tact that the fitful 
light whose glamour illumined Love’s young dream, instead of 
being extinguished by the first chill breath, shines on un- 
dimmed as the steady, constant glow of friendship in later 
years. The autumnof life cannot fail to be rich in blessings 
to those who have been wedded lovers in their youth, as long 
as the husband may still rely on finding the truest friend, the 
most disinterested counsellor, and the best and most congenial 
comrade in the person of the wife who was the chosen bride 
of his early manhood. 

However perfect such a union may appear, something— 
indeed, its highest crown of glory—is missing if the blessing of 
children be denied it. Childlessness is one of the bitterest trials 
in a woman’s life, and few can tell how hard the struggle 
may have been ere she learnt to resign herself to her lot. To 
make it harder still to bear, the absence of this link, the fact 
that not one pledge of their mutual affection has been granted 
them to carry on their name, this, their common disappoint- 
ment, may by the cruel irony of fate become a source of 
estrangement to the unfortunate couple. Even where this does 
not take place, even if they have not drifted apart, one may 
read the whole extent of their disappointment in the eyes of 
such a childless couple when they rest on the children of 
others. To them the largest family does not seem too numerous; 
it will rather appear to them that those on whom this blessing 
has been most richly bestowed hardly value it sufficiently. And 
yet their sorrow, to whom Heaven has never granted a child, 
is as nothing compared to the unspeakable anguish those parents 
feel who have known this highest happiness but to lose it. No 
other pain is like to this ; it is, indeed, almost beyond the power 
of human endurance to bear. And should then also their 
common sorrow, instead of drawing them closer together, tend 
but to estrange the bereaved parents ; should the little grave, 
in which all that made life worth living, all their hopes and 
joys lie for ever buried, remain but as an open gulf between 
them—Heaven help them then; for earthly help or consolation 
there is none in the immensity of such distress. Even under 
ordinary circumstances, where the two stand bravely side by 
side to bear their loss together, it is overwhelming enough in 
itself to cast an eternal blight over both their lives. Above all, 
may Heaven help the poor mother on whom falls so cruel a 
blow! For in her case there is an actual bodily pang, her own 
flesh and blood being rent from her, in addition to the tearing 
asunder of the heartstrings, to the intolerable anguish of the 
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soul. And with all this the world often expects of her to wear 
a smiling face, and to find within herself a fund of strength 
with which to support her husband in his grief, when, after all, 
the stir and bustle of public life must afford him momentary 
distraction from his pain, while she is condemned to sit at 
home by the empty hearth, where everything does but remind 
her of her loss, No less degree of stoical fortitude is demanded 
of her than that shown by a patient under the surgeon’s knife, 
and she knows equally well that the wound inflicted on her— 
even if it apparently heals, and she seems to recover from it— 
will at the best leave her with an unsightly scar, sensitive to 
the touch, for the rest of her life. 

Something beyond and above mere fortitude—blind, absolute 
resignation to the Divine will alone—can enable us to bear this 
lasting pain. We must accept it unquestioningly, for we cannot 
even guess the reason for which our darlings have been removed 
from our feeble grasp. Perhaps it was that we did not rightly 
understand how to fulfil the conditions under which alone 
they could blossom to full perfection. For in Eternity it is 
souls alone that count, and the one thing essential is that they 
should be allowed to attain their highest and best development. 
So that if these, Heaven’s choicest flowers, do not find the soil 
here favourable to their growth, they are at once transplanted 
to other spheres, And yet though they were lent to Earth but 
for such a moment’s space that they had not time to take root 
firmly here, they brought into the barrenness of our lives that 
sweetness which would otherwise have been altogether lacking. 
Like this they will have fulfilled their mission, and have no 
need to linger on our poor planet, whose function it is to serve 
as a place of trial and probation to all the rest of us imperfect 
and erring creatures. ‘Too good for this world” is what we 
are in the habit of saying of these angelic visitants, who but 
brush its surface with their wings, and leave us to return to the 
home which we acknowledge to be rightly theirs, though our 
own hearts break at the parting. 

Nature has invested woman with atwofold nimbus, as virgin 
and as mother, and often bestows the martyr’s crown in addi- 
tion to both these. Surely this consecration should suffice for 
our pilgrimage through this sad world. 


CARMEN SYLVA. 


SOME CANDID IMPRESSIONS OF 
ENGLAND 


You ask me as a friend to tell you, after my many years of 
residence in England, what I think of her position, of her people, 
of her prospects in the world. I hesitate, because what I shall 
have to say, if I tell the truth, may be palatable neither to you 
nor to your readers, and because it is repugnant to a stranger to 
criticise men among whom he has been hospitably received ; be- 
cause a foreigner, however long his stay in a country, however 
close his supposed acquaintance with it, is always liable to fall 
into errors. Yet it may be that, after all, he is the truest friend 
who speaks out plainly and bluntly the truth as he sees it. 

The first fact that strikes me is the indifference of Englishmen 
to their individual duties as citizens of a great Empire. We 
Germans are taught and trained in our schools from boyhood 
upwards that our country has a great claim upon us. We are 
taught to glory in Germany, and the noble deeds of German 
heroes in the past. No German is ever permitted to forget the 
words of Scharnhorst, “without the law of the Prussian military 
system, that each citizen of the State is from his birth a defender 
of it, the State could never have so speedily grown to greatness.” 
We are told to “fear God, honour the Kaiser, and serve our 
country.” As we grow older, those who are fit and strong are 
obliged to serve in the army, without any regard for persons or 
property. But to diminish the burden upon the intellectual 
class, youths who can pass a certain standard of examination are 
exempted with only one year’s service. Now it seems to me, 
looking at the English schools, that the mainspring of our success 
is here. Our youths, like your youths are human, and would 
be lazy if there were no penalty for idleness. But the fact that 
those who are negligent and lazy at school have to put in an 
extra year of service, acts as a stimulus and compels the German 
boy to work, where the English boy spends his time in play. We 
may not be so good at games as you are, but games are, after all, 
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a very unimportant thing in life. You are mistaking the means 
for the end. 

I look at England and see the want of such an influence even 
in your public schools, which are good in a way, so far as they 
form character, but bad in that they neglect intellect. In your 
primary schools you go to the other extreme; there you train 
intellect without paying the smallest attention to character. 
You have banished religion, or as good as banished it, from the 
majority of your primary schools, and it is upon the young that 
religion makes the deepest and most permanent impression. We 
have been far wiser than you in this. We recognise the truth of 
Goethe’s words, which are so often misunderstood by you : 

Whoso hath art and science found, religion, too, hath he, 

Who has not art and science found, his should religion be. 
Where Goethe meant, I think, that the cultured mind will in any 
case draw near to God in ideals, but that the loss of faith and 
hope and duty, which the absence of religion means, makes ship- 
wreck of the half-educated soul. . 

Thus your nation falls into two halves, one of which has 
character without full intellectual equipment, and the other a 
mediocre intellectual equipment without character. This strange 
difference between the two parts of the nation explains many of 
the apparent inconsistencies of England—why you succeed in 
India and Egypt, where your men of character govern, and why 
you fail at home, where your men of character are powerless 
before the characterless mob. But unless you can change this 
state of affairs altogether it will go very hard with you in the 
future, for the nations with which you will have to compete for 
mastery in the world are striving to implant in their citizens, 
even the meanest and humblest, strength of character. What 
will you English people do in a conflict with such antagonists, 
if you have no deep-rooted sense of duty ? 

As for your primary education, its product seems to me sur- 
prisingly bad. I have found that boys fresh from Board Schools, 
whom I have employed, have little or no knowledge of the history 
of their own country. A few years ago, at the time when your 
Navy League was reviving the memory of Trafalgar, I found 
that not one of these boys knew who Nelson was. Ido not think 
you would find many Germans of the same age ignorant of 
Moltke—and Moltke with us was very much what Nelson was 
with you, perhaps even a man of less force of character. These 
same boys were at sea in the geography of your Empire, and one 
of them thought that Hong Kong: was in the Mediterranean. A 
German would know the position of Kiaochau, though we have 
not held the place so long. The knowledge imparted in your 
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elementary schools does not seem to be such as is required for 
the making of good citizens, though I am given to understand 
that a large party in England object to anything which recalls the 
glories of English history on the ground that it leads up to what 
they call “militarism.” This hatred of “militarism” seems to 
me only an excuse for shirking their obvious duty, but perhaps I 
am prejudiced. 

The young man or woman leaves the primary school in 
England with no idea of duty, and no knowledge that the position 
of your country was won by the sacrifices of past generations in 
war, or that war is still one of the means by which the progress 
of the race is maintained. Nothing is done for the physical 
training of these young people; and the military service, which 
in my country forms and develops the manhood of the nation, 
greatly strengthening the character, is wanting in your land. You 
have painted fancy pictures of the German army, dominated by 
brutal sergeants and non-commissioned officers; but while no 
doubt there are some faults in our army, you forget that if things 
were really as bad as you imagine, the German system would be 
inevitably swept away, since we have manhood suffrage. I miss 
in your working class the sense of respect, cleanliness, punctuality 
and obedience which military service gives, while I see in it an 
inability to resist the allurements of drink, which seems to me to 
proceed from some grave weakness of temperament. You have 
to compete, be it remembered, with the Americans and Japanese 
(neither of whom drink), as well as with ourselves; and unless 
you can produce the better type of man,or at least as good a 
type, how are you going to succeed in the competition ? 

One result of your education without religion has been to 
implant in the working class a spirit of envy of all who are better 
off than themselves. We have this spirit, too, to some extent, 
though with us it is not so mischievous, since, despite the belief 
that Socialism is a peculiar peril to Germany, it has gained far 
less power with us than with you. Your workers are determined 
to level down, not to level up; they would drag down the in- 
dustrious and energetic to the standard of the idler and the 
shirker. It is within my own knowledge that wages have recently 
risen in England to a degree beyond the advance in preductivity, 
so that your labour is paid more and produces less. Whether 
it is the Trade Unions, or whether it is the physical weakness of 
your city-bred population, I do not know, but both causes may be 
at work. In any case this is a serious danger for England, inas- 
much as with us, though wages have immensely advanced in recent 
years, the output of the worker has increased in even greater ratio. 
So far as my own experience and observation go, the majority 
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of your workers read little but the sporting press, and care for 
little but betting and sport. I noticed as a strange thing that 
you regarded it as perfectly natural for a team of cricketers from 
South Africa to come over to England during your war with the 
Boers and play cricket, while England was fighting for her life 
in South Africa. If these young men had the leisure to play 
cricket, they surely had the leisure to fight. But no, with you 
sport comes before the performance of your duty to your country. 
I read one night on the bills of your evening press during the 
Boer War, “ Brilliant Victory for England,” and when I bought 
the paper I found that it was, after all, only an English eleven 
that had won a cricket match in Australia, All through the Boer 
War I saw that the papers read by your working men seemed to 
think a “ great innings”’ as of more importance than the progress 
of the struggle. To-day, while your ally is fighting for her life, 
“All the winners” seems to sell a newspaper better than the 
news of a Japanese success, and the “ Latest Tips from Gatwick” 
or Kempton are more important than the fall of a fort at Port 
Arthur. It is always a source of wonder to me, after seeing, as 
I have seen, the thousands who go to Lord’s or to the Oval on 
some week-day, not a holiday—and you now live in almost per- 
petual holiday—that any work at allis done in England. If your 
men idle two or three days in the week, and do less than they 
ought to do on the other four, they cannot wonder that they do 
not hold their own, or that there are many unemployed. I find 
that my own workmen as often as not do not put in an appear- 
ance till late on Monday, and it is taken as a matter of course 
that they should be suffering from the excessive drinking of 
Saturday and Sunday. At Bank Holiday times it is even worse. 
Though your workers are now earning high wages, I observe 
that they do not use their money well. Instead of spending it 
upon their homes, and paying higher rents, or buying better food, 
or saving for bad times, it goes too often to the bookmaker or 
the public-house ; and yet you will hear these men complain that 
they are not provided with better houses by the municipality or 
by the State. They are allowed to travel on railways at a price 
which does not pay the companies, by a special law made in 
favour of their class, yet they seem to think that they ought to 
pay nothing for their journeys. Perpetually they expect every- 
thing to be given to them, and themselves to give nothing. We 
in Germany long since granted free education, but then we com- 
pel our men in return to serve in the army, so that there is no 
injustice in the arrangement. In England, however, you make 
one quarter of the State pay for the education of the children of 
the other three-quarters, as well as for the cost of their own 
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children. You are even getting ready, I see, to feed the children 
of the poor, and next I suppose you will clothe them as well, 
winding up by maintaining their parents. In fact, you seem 
bent upon producing a nation of degenerate paupers, not of 
sturdy men. I always thought that the English were a nation 
with strong common sense, but of late I have begun to doubt 
that belief. Your politicians appear ready to promise anything 
to the working man, provided it is at somebody else’s expense ; 
he already pays little taxation, but I understand he is to pay less 
in future. Whatever he asks for is to be given to him, as to a 
spoilt child, whether it is good for him or not. You call this 
democratic government ; I call it the rule of the nursery. The 
children are to govern the wise and far-seeing men—to ruin your 
State in gratifying their own selfish caprices, 

Take the administration of your towns. It is impossible to 
find out who is responsible for what is done or left undone. 
The maximum of money is expended for the minimum of effect 
by a host of jarring authorities, who are driven on to foolish 
measures by the mob. The working man pays little in the shape 
of rates, and he is consequently indifferent to economy; he 
knows nothing of finance, and he consequently violates its first 
principles. -He has no stake in the town, as he can easily shift 
his residence if it languishes or decays through the immoderate 
burden of debt which he is tying round its neck. Yet he outvotes 
the owner of property, or the company which is prosecuting some 
great industry in that town, though both of these have a great stake 
in the continued prosperity of the place and in careful manage- 
ment. The local body which has foolishly borrowed millions or 
thousands, slips away into obscurity when the mischief which it 
has done is detected, and there is no one to blame or punish. 

In Germany, we manage very differently. The administration 
of our towns is regarded as a business and not as a matter of 
politics, or a means of supplying easy work to a number of very 
lazy men. Yet we do much more for the worker than you do, 
and do it at infinitely less cost. We have an expert, who is 
salaried and responsible, at the head of our towns, instead of your 
extraordinary collection of elected authorities, so that we know 
whom to blame if matters go wrong. Property is not deprived 
of all power in governing, but steps are taken to prevent it from 
abusing its power. Since we have experts to rule, it follows 
that they show foresight, and take steps to secure such things as 
the sanitary planning of suburbs, the cleanliness of our streets, 
and a system of building regulations far superior to yours. Com- 
pare Magdeburg with Manchester, the most dismal city in the 
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world, and I think that no fair critic can deny that the German 
administration is incomparably better. Who could say that 
miserable West Ham, with its population of stunted degenerates, 
showed up well against Chemnitz or Essen? Or take the Koeln 
regulations, which secure a zone of garden and villa space extend- 
ing well into the centre of the city, so as to permit currents of 
fresh air to penetrate—what have you like them? But this is 
the result of government by knowledge and foresight, while your 
towns show the fruit of government by ignorance and hand-to- 
mouth expedients. Not only this, but our housing schemes 
must be self-supporting, so as not to lay an unjust burden on 
the whole State for the advantage of a particular class. Your 
rates are rushing up, as I know to my cost, having to pay them ; 
and yet it is equally clear that at the same time you are piling up 
a gigantic debt for assets which may be almost valueless in the 
future, and failing to confer real benefit on the community, in- 
deed sometimes, as by your municipal relief schemes, positively 
demoralising the community. How it will all end I do not know, 
but if I were an Englishman I should fear for the financial stability 
of my country. It cannot burn the candle at both ends, or, at one 
and the same time, spend lavishly on imperial and local needs. 

Such is the moral weakness of your Parliament that, though 
its members know these things perfectly well, they will not even 
compel the towns to keep proper accounts, so that no one can 
discover what is being spent, or what debt incurred, or whether 
any single enterprise is paying its way. The first principle of 
sound business is sound accountancy ; but in your towns, with 
their £450,000,000 of debt, you have not got this. Yousquabble 
in Parliament over the outlay of a million on this or that, but all 
the while your irresponsible municipalities are pouring forth 
money like water on enterprises which sound business judgment 
would condemn, without any check whatever. As a matter of 
fact, England is providing the world with the strongest possibie 
arguments against democratic government, though she does not 
know it, and ignorantly despises nations like ourselves who re- 
fuse to commit commercial and political suicide. You cannot 
wonder that manufacturers are moving to foreign countries, or 
that, whereas forty years ago Germans came to England to ex- 
ploit industries, now their sons are going back to the fatherland 
sooner than remain at the mercy of ignorant and careless 
administrators, who seem to regard the industrious and hard- 
working as their natural foes. 

Here I think that matters would never have become so bad as 
they are had: your primary education been of a finer type, and 
had it aimed more at developing the character. And when I 
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turn to your performances in military affairs I see the same 
lesson staring me in the face. You can never make the foreignet 
understand your attitude to your army or to military service. 
So far as can be seen, you despise your soldiers except when war 
comes, when you run behind them, taking very good care that 
you do not suffer yourselves in life and limb. Your officers hold 
their uniform disgraceful ; nothing struck the foreign armies at 
Tientsin so much as the fact that the English officer seemed 
always anxious to take his uniform off and to escape from the 
presence of his men. My brother, who was with the German 
contingent, noticed that your officers did not shine socially or 
even in sport, to which, so far as I can judge from the criticisms 
of your Press, they mainly devote themselves, while they were 
rarely seen drilling their men ; and your troops were wretchedly 
clothed. Your allies, however, the Japanese, were always at 
work, if they did not make any show at the club. You talk of - 
your voluntary service, but the real truth, as you know perfectly 
well, is that the calling of a soldier in the ranks is so despised 
that these “volunteers” are recruited only by the pressure of 
hunger, and your own army reports bewail good trade because it 
diminishes the supply of hungry recruits. 

As your feeling to the soldier is such, it is small wonder that 
he performs indifferently on the battlefield. You cannot expect 
men of poor class, badly educated, with a low standard of duty, 
to fight as would an army composed of picked men, like ours, 
and taught in every possible way to prefer death to dishonour. 
The soldier must be the best, not the wo st material. The present 
war is illustrating afresh the dismal failure of your army in South 
Africa. Would Japanese soldiers and generals have failed at 
Magersfontein, or Colenso, or Spion Kop? Would Russian 
soldiers have failed? Your surrenders were the topic of every 
mess on the Continent, though you pretended that they were a 
result of the new and strange conditions of war. But now we 
see the Japanese and Russians fighting under exactly these con- 
ditions, and yet they never surrender. What will your army do 
if it ever encounters antagonists such as these? You talk of 
duty; and to read the pompous utterances of your Press, one 
would suppose that you had noble ideals. Yet, in your anxiety 
to preserve your game, you will not let your pitiful little army 
learn how to manceuvre ; you send your soldiers into the field 
to be slaughtered, with bad guns and wretched hospital equip- 
ment, and then when defeat results and thousands of lives are 
lost, you blame their leaders, not yourselves. You are always 
deriding the unpreparedness of Russia, but you forget that the 
Russian artillery would crush your obsolete guns in the first 
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engagement, because you are too lazy and selfish to spend the 
money on providing the few men who can be coaxed into 
fighting for you with proper implements. 

The character and tenacity of a people are judged by the 
losses which its armies will face on the battlefield. Your 
“Japs,” whom you so impertinently patronise, will consent 
to be killed to the last man. A _ nation which produces 
such an army, such soldiers, will always be respected, even 
if it is not loved. But the South African War showed that 
your men would retreat or put up the white flag if the 
loss rose above 6 or 7 per cent.; whence you are neither 
loved nor respected, nor, I may add, even feared. And that, if I 
may speak the truth, is why many Germans are indignant at 
your pretensions. A feeling is growing up in Germany that 
Germans are worthier of empire than you, and that your work 
in the world is done. The German measures himself with you, 
and sees that he is a far better and braver soldier; a more far- 
seeing and determined politician; a better administrator; a 
better business man; a better manufacturer; a more energetic 
and laborious worker. Perhaps I deplore this feeling, as I 
deplore anything which should cause trouble between our two 
peoples; but it is natural, as, from the Kaiser downwards, every 
German is beginning to realise these things, and entirely through 
your fault. When you have not even courage to protect your 
own merchant shipping or fishermen, you can scarcely wonder 
that our German shipping is growing fast, or that, from artisan 
to monarch, we realise that your rule of the sea is over, and that 
“Germany’s future lies upon the water.” Yet you are angry 
with us and jealous of our merchant marine and of our navy. A 
generation hence we shall be protecting you, and you will be only 
too glad that we built a great fleet and became a naval Power. 

Some of your best men have lately reported to you that com- 
pulsory service is necessary for the safety of your country. 
What was the result ? Your Press and politicians at once 
declared that the “country would never stand conscription,” 
and a dissenting minister wrote, “training for war is unnecessary, 
if danger arises Britishers will not be wanting in pluck,” and 
this with the Boer War staring him in the face and the experience 
of the whole world for centuries to prove him in the wrong. 
I see that you even think it wrong to permit youths to learn how 
to fire off a rifle, or to defend themselves, and that the ideal of 
the majority of your voters seem to be a fat, rich, lazy nation, 
which cannot protect itself, and does not want to do so. And 
yet, as I have said, you complain because Continental nations 
declare you unfit to retain an Empire which you won by force 
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alone. You do not seem to realise that a nation which has not 
character enough and strength of will enough to make proper 
preparations for war, with the small amount of personal dis- 
comfort and sacrifice which they involve, will certainly be found 
wanting in patriotism and devotion when the actual cenflict 
comes. Your pro-Boers might even remember that President 
Kruger’s great virtue was that he prepared for war, and induced 
his nation to arm and shed its blood to the last drop for the Boer 
cause. But the pro-Boers do not follow his example, though 
neither, for that matter, do the anti-Boers. 

This squabble of yours over Protection is vastly entertaining 
to a foreigner. To read some of your papers it would appear 
that Germans live on horse and dogs’ flesh, working fifteen 
hours a day and paid infinitesimal wages. Have the people who 
talk thus ever seen Mulhausen, Elberfeld, Cannstatt or Essen ? 
It is your old contempt for and haughty ignorance of the 
foreigner, this though you pretend to be a nation of travellers. 
Food is said to be fabulously dear in Germany, yet there are 
thousands of poor English families in my country living there 
for its cheapness. But what strikes me most of all in the dispute 
is, that both your parties seem to take for granted the utter sel- 
fishness of that same working class of which I have already 
spoken. It is assumed by the greater part of your Press and poli- 
ticians that the worker will never pay an extra halfpenny a week 
of taxes on his food for the Empire. I am not concerned with 
Protection ; as a German it might be bad for me; I do not like 
Mr. Chamberlain or his works, but then I see that he is at least 
a strong man, and a man with some sense of duty, so that I 
respect him. But your talk and your arguing as to this extra 
halfpenny is working you a world of evil abroad, as it is more 
than ever convincing other nations that a people which shirks 
such an infinitesimal sacrifice is unworthy to rule, and can be 
induced with very little trouble to surrender certain of its pre- 
tensions. You can have no sense of humour when one day you 
celebrate the death of that hero Nelson, and the next fall to 
tearing one another in pieces over this ridiculoustrifle. Nelson 
gives up his life for England ; his descendants refuse to sur- 
render one halfpenny a week for that Empire which he won ! 
No wonder the contrast provokes smiles, or that Germans titter 
as they pass through Trafalgar Square. What will your navy be 
worth without shipping and colonies ? And would Germany turn 
her back upon a German Canada or Australia? But then 
Germany, thank Heaven, is not yet governed by a mob. 

You are growing as jealous of our trade as of our navy, yet 
you cannot wonder if, with strong and prudent government, 
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our industries expand while yours stagnate. In ten years’ time 
we shall have passed you in exports as we have already passed 
you iniron and steel manufacture, and we shall then be mych 
the richest Power in Europe, though perhaps outdistanced 
across the Atlantic by the United States. And yet you grudge 
us expansion in China and Seuth America, where you are acting 
as the dog in the manger, since your trade stands still, and you 
are no longer equal to the task of meeting the foreign demands 
or protecting what you nominally possess. We have destroyed 
in this generation the superstition that Germany makes only poor 
and cheap articles. Our Mercedes motorsand scientific and optical 
instruments are the best and most expensive in the world, and 
no English article of their class can for amoment compete with 
them. You imagine that a lavish outlay on technical schools 
will put things right, just as you imagined that if you copied our 
uniforms you would acquire all our military virtues; but let me 
tell you this, that it is useless to cast pearls before swine, or to 
offer instruction to men who do not want it, who prefer to spend 
their time gambling and drinking, and who, if they acquire the 
knowledge, will be held down by their trade-unions in purely 
subordinate positions, and not allowed to use it. It is useless to 
open schools for those whose one life interest is sport and 
holiday-making. You still have sincere, lofty-minded and ener- 
getic men, but these you banish to your distant dependencies, or 
deprive them of power if they live at home, because they will not 
flatter Demos. If you are going to reform the nation, you must 
begin with its character, and you must abolish your House of 
Commons, where only talkers and weak and half-hearted men 
find favour. But at the mere suggestion of this you will burst 
forth into laughter, 

As for your Empire, it appears to me unstable as a house of 
cards. A single hard push from a great Power would bring it 
down, because of the want of patriotism in your people. Would 
they sacrifice themselves in tens of thousands to defend India? 
Would they suffer privation and want of food at home? You 
know that they would want peace at any price, and your states- 
men, judging from their recent record, would find humanitarian 
excuses forthe most shameful of surrenders, and pretend that 
they had hoisted the white flag out of sheer magnanimity. Your 
power of self-deception at times approaches the marvellous ; but, 
unfortunately for yourselves, you are not the only Power in the 
world, and there are nations on the Continent which are not 


deceived by your audacious make-believes, but which see you as 
you really are. 


A GERMAN RESIDENT. 


MAXIM GORKI 


MAXIM GORKI is thirty-seven or thirty-eight years of age—he 
does not know himself whether he was born on March 14 of 
1868 or 1869—and he was already much liked and esteemed 
in Russia when his arrest in 1901 during the disturbances 
among the students enlisted the general sympathy of Europe on 
his behalf. He is now once more the subject of the persecu- 
tions of the Russian Government, and this time the sympathy 
felt for him throughout the length and breadth of Europe has 
attempted to manifest itself in a practical way. 

It is seldom that an author wins fame so quickly as did 
Gorki ; it is only twelve years since his first story of any length, 
Tsjelkasj, was published by Korolenko in the magazine Russkojo 
Bogastvo (Russian Riches). It is still more seldom that an 
author who is quite without preparatory literary instruction 
acquires a world-wide reputation so young. 

He was born in the town of Nisjni Novgorod. Gorki (the 
Bitter) is only a pseudonym concealing his real name of Alexei 
Maximovitj Pjesjkov. His father was a paperhanger, his grand- 
father a dyer; the boy, who, as an artisan’s son, had to 
belong to some fraternity, was registered in the painters’ guild. 
At five years of age he lost his father, at nine his mother. His 
grandfather, from whom he learnt to read the Prayer-book and 
the Psalms, apprenticed him to a shoemaker. But he ran away 
and got work with a designer, ran away from him too, and 
went into the workshop of a painter of holy images. Leaving 
that trade as well, he took service as galley-boy on a Volga 
steamer. There he obtained his first education from the cook, 
who gave him all kinds of books to read, legends of saints, 
tales by Gogol and Gljieb Usspenski, novels by the elder Dumas. 
At the same time, he was receiving, on Russia’s greatest river, his 
first impressions of Russian Nature on a grand scale. He next 
exchanged his situation under the ship’s cook for that of assistant 
to a gardener, and remained at this until he was fifteen. 

Then the craving for learning in him grew too strong, and 
he travelled to Kazan in the naive belief that at that learned 
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University town knowledge was imparted gratis. This proving 
a delusion, he was obliged to apprentice himself to a baker, 
receiving in return for the hardest work of which he had 
as yet had any experience, the sum of three roubles a 
month. So that it was really more profitable to seek chance 
employment on the banks of the Volga. Gorki worked first as 
a porter, then as a woodcutter, and read what books he could 
get hold of through the kindness of good-natured people. But 
he was earning only just enough to keep himself alive, and in 
the year 1888 he shot himself. He was in the hospital for 
some time, recovered, and when he came out took to selling 
apples. But this business proving, as will readily be believed, 
very unremunerative, he went to Zarizyn, where he obtained a 
situation as signalman. Thence he returned to Nisjni, being 
obliged to present himself there for the meeting of the officers’ 
board for the conscription. But, as he writes, they “had no 
use for a fellow with holes in his body”; his wound still not 
being healed, he was spared military service, and took to driving 
about, in the workmen’s quarter and the market streets, with a 
beer barrel, selling his beer by the glass. After that, he obtained 
a situation as clerk in a lawyer’s office. This man, whose name 
was Lanin, was the first educated and high-minded man he 
became acquainted with. According to his own account, he 
owes the foundation of his education to him. 

Nevertheless, he did not stay very long with Lanin. For him, 
as for the greater number of the leading characters in his books, 
a vagabond life had an inordinate attraction. He began once 
more to roam up and down the vast realm of Russia, living 
now as a herdsman, now as a chorus-singer, and for a time, in 
the neighbourhood of the Caucasus, as a reporter for small 
papers. So that he is acquainted with all the occupations that 
the characters in his books follow. A broken-down student 
suggested to him in the year 1892 the idea of coming forward 
as anauthor. He has portrayed this man, to whom he owes a 
great deal, under the name of Alexander Kalusjni. A lucky 
chance brought him in the year 1893 into communication with 
Korolenko, and this exceptionally amiable and already cele- 
brated writer, whose upright, almost childlike character, and 
broad-shouldered, red-cheeked strength are unforgettable to 
any one who has ever come in contact with him, took up the 
gifted vagrant, and made him known in the Russian Empire, as 
it were in one bound. His reputation soon grew to such an 
extent that an edition of his collected works, in four volumes, 
published a few years ago, sold to the number of sixteen thou- 
sand in the course of six months. 
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The figure is not remarkably large when we think of Russia’s 
130 million inhabitants. But there are not many of them that 
can read, and the number of those who buy books is not much 
larger in Russia than in Scandinavia. 

There is a peculiarly attractive gruffmess about Gorki’s 
personality. He was once at the theatre in Moscow with 
Tschekov seeing a new piece by the latter. He went out during 
an interval to drink a glass of tea with Tschekov and was 
recognised and surrounded by hundreds of students and other 
young people, who gave vent to their delight at seeing him in 
immoderate clapping and applause. But Gorki responded 
sharply: “Am I a ballet dancer, that you should applaud me 
like this? Go back to your seats and look at the piece and not 
at me.” When the papers vehemently attacked him for his 
ungraciousness he replied with a very earnest and energetic 
piece of pleading, in which he urged that in Russia there was 
only a public who could clap, no people of activity who could 
make themselves respected. 

One of the first essentials to a proper understanding of 
Gorki’s works is an acquaintance with the outlines of his life. 
For they obviously describe only what he himself has seen and 
experienced. Never a theme from the past, never a peep into 
the realm of fancy, never a flight into the regions of the 
cultured. A world of material that to the foreign reader is 
wholly new. So new that a verdict on Gorki’s ability to 
reproduce real life, or on his poetic talent, is no easy matter 
for the non-Russian reader. One has to know the original in 
order to judge of the verisimilitude of a portrait. 

Gorki is a psychologist with the gift of description ; he is not 
a man of form nor of idea. The elder of the great Russian 
novelists whom Europe has learned to know, set up an idea in 
front of themselves, Gogol, first and foremost, then Turgeniev, 
Gontsjarov, and in his old age, Tolstoi. With the exception 
of Turgeniev, who was permeated with Western culture, all 
have a tendency to lose themselves in their material ; works 
like War and Peace, or Dostojevski’s novels, are parcels rather 
than books ; they embrace too much; even where we are 
sensible of French models behind, there is great deficiency 
in constructional power. 

This lack of a clear fundamental idea and a decisive form is 
apparent in Gorki’s writing when he attempts to carry outa great 
whole, as in his novel Foma Goradjgev ; he is apt to exceed our 
range of vision, and our interest in the not very fascinating lead- 
ing character occasionally flags. Where he is struggling with a 
number of characters, as in his short story Creatures that once 
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weve Men, and circumstantially describes them one by one, pro- 
ducing them to the reader as though strung upon a thread, with 
his prolixity, his dawdling, and his inability to abridge 
artistically, he grows wearisome and heavy. But in the short 
story proper, where he can absorb himself in two or three 
principal characters, he is a perfect master. 

He is not precisely a delineator of Society, for nearly all his 
books centre round existences outside Society. He has a 
partiality for vagabonds, for people who live outside the law 
and in conflict with the law, for all sorts of famished and 
broken down people, for swindlers and thieves, and loose 
girls. Without exactly ennobling them, he renders them 
audacious and attractive with their qualified rights, their spirit, 
and their gay shamelessness or obstinate pride. He is not 
erotic, is even, after the Russian manner, modest in his expres- 
sions, no matter what he is describing. But his female 
characters all take a high rank ; there is something unrevealed 
and enigmatical about them, even when their speech is free. One 
of his tales, which centres almost entirely round a young girl, 
Varenka Olessov, is simply a gem. She is delightful and highly 
original, with her innocence and singularity. Otherwise the 
foreground of his stories is mostly taken up by people belonging 
to the classes where hunger and tippling are rampant, where 
brutality and cunning rule, where women as well as men get 
flogged, and where people frequently sleep under the open sky. 
We meet in all alike the poet’s emancipated and bitter 
philosophy, proud in its independence; a love of humanity 
which is technically free from sentimentality, and a love of 
freedom which, strong as it is, could only in Russia be regarded 
as rebellious. Elsewhere it would merely be felt as excusing 
the errors which an invincible craving for independence brings 
with it. So we have it in those excellent stories The Orlov Couple 
and The Pilgrim. 

In Varenka Olessov, Maxim Gorki for once makes an incur- 
sion into Turgeniev’s domain, and deals with the life of the 
upper classes, centring his description round the figure of a 
young girl, who is very carefully drawn. She has lived all her 
life in the country, is as beautiful as a May morning, and 
alluring as an unvoiced promise of sensual delight, dazzling us 
with the naive logic of her fresh prejudices. Radiantly healthy, 
she is strong without savagery, proud without coldness, and 
virginally confident and free. 

Gorki has placed in the mouth of this young girl an 
enthusiastic admiration for worthless French sensational novels. 
Russian poets she thinks dull; they write of things she knows 
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all about, and can excogitate nothing interesting, only impart 
everyday truths. “And do you not love truth?” asks the 
lecturer from Moscow. “1 tell everybody the truth to their 
faces,” she replies ; “ but what is there to love in that? It is 
my habit, but what is there about it to love?” And she 
praises up her Frenchmen. They describe real heroes, who 
talk and act differently from other men, are always brave, 
always in love, always gay, &c.; whereas the Russian heroes 
are no heroes at all, merely ordinary men without daring, and 
without ardent feelings. Is the man a hero who is stupid and 
coarse, is always reflecting and says first one thing and then 
another, declaring his love and then thinking it over and 
weighing it, will not marry in too great a hurry, or, if he do 
marry, bitterly insults his wife, and then runs away from her ? 
What is there entertaining about that? If you read the 
Frenchmen, on the contrary, you tremble for the life of the 
hero, pity him, hate him, worship him, weep when he comes 
to grief, are impatient to get to the end of the novel, and are 
in despair when it is done. Best of all are the books about 
interesting criminals, who are clever and strong, lay snares, 
surmount obstacles, and then are taken at last. 

Gorki has amused himself here by sketching the contents of 
the novels which the literary innocent loves and the educated 
man despises, and, as a contrast, the Russian novel with its 
simple love of truth. Oddly enough, a number of Gorki’s own 
tales are about interesting criminals, though these latter are not 
made the heroes of novels; for the rest, he is here pointing 
out, through the mouth of another, his own conception of the 
mission of the story-telling art. Books should teach us to 
understand the meaning of life, the desires of men, and the 
true motives of their actions. To understand men is to 
forgive them many errors. The duty of an honest literature 
is to explain to men wherein the happiness that all desire 
consists, and how we can obtain it. As far as the latter point 
is concerned, he is asking rather much of the honest writer ; 
for while all are tolerably unanimous as to what is meant by 
unhappiness, there are as many kinds of happiness as there are 
kinds of men. ; 

Nor do his own books exactly teach us where we are to seek 
happiness; they mostly show us how and why, among the 
lower classes in Russia, people so frequently fail to attain it, 
and how they pull through without happiness in this hard 
terrestrial life. Moreover, the need he feels to describe, and 
his delight in describing what he has observed and, more or 
less, experienced, apparently engross him too entirely to leave 
him time and space for any rules of life. 
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He has a partiality for dwelling upon depraved creatures in 
wretched circumstances, in whom there is, nevertheless, con- 
siderable primary force, which makes them by turns, or for a 
time, rise to a life of efficiency or enjoyment. A capital 
example of this is to be found in Zhe Orlov Couple. They are 
young, the husband a shoemaker, the wife pretty and good, 
and they live in a miserable cellar. The husband drinks, and 
whenever he is drunk beats his wife horribly. In spite of it 
all she is still in love with him, though the wretched yard 
where they live resounds with her shrieks. But the filth 
around them gradually penetrates into their minds, and mutual 
hate and mutual disgust seem about to take the place of love. 
Then one day a young student, in a white linen smock, appears 
in their unwholesome dwelling, a sunburnt fellow with merry 
brown eyes, of a type that they have never seen before. He 
is a member of the Health Commission, and has come to look 
into and exterminate centres of infection, and teach the 
common people the elements of hygiene. His gay, intelligent 
superiority acts on the two degraded natures like sunshine. 
And when the cholera breaks out and begins to claim its 
victims in the poor quarter, both man and wife, in a sort of 
naive ecstasy which overcomes all fear, offer themselves as 
nurses. For a time both alike are elevated by their work, and 
become brave, active, self-sacrificing, and exceedingly useful 
persons ; then he drops back into his old depravity, while she 
separates from him and works herself up. Gorki has written no 
story showing so much brutality and at the same time so much 
culture unostentatiously serving in the cause of humanity. 

Many of his stories work themselves out among the lowest 
strata of the population. Vagrant and criminal stories about 
smugglars, liars, thieves, and people who, at a pinch, may 
become murderers, but entertain us by their sharp wit, or by 
the disposition that occasionally peeps out, are without count. 

The Pilgrim is a humorous vagabond, who, by his inventions, 
his shamelessness, and his frolicsome hypocrisy, procures him- 
self admittance and support everywhere. Tjelkasj is the expert 
and shrewd smuggler ; Jemeljan Piljaj, the man whom despair 
is driving to murder, but who, instead of killing, saves the life 
of a young suicide, and, despite his own poverty, gallantly 
refuses her offers of pecuniary help. Kain and Artem, the story 
of a handsome athlete, proudly, and without any feeling of 
shame, living as Alphonso, and a little hounded Jew, who 
saves the life of the strong man in an assault and in return is 
protected by him, seems, up to a certain point, to be the story 
of the lion and the mouse; but Gorki’s bitterness will not 
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allow the fable to repeat itself ; he concludes by making Artem 
withdraw his protection from Kain; in his inmost soul he has 
no feeling of compassion, and the unwonted role of benefactor 
wearies him, 

In Foma Gordjejev Gorki gives usa psychological study of 
two generations of the prosperous Russian tradesman type. The 
inner life of strong, self-willed characters, as it thrives under an 
inheritance of brutality and selfishness, is here unrolled before 
us. An obstinate feeling of independence is the elementary 
quality upon which something beautiful and great might have 
been built up. But the self-will and imprudence of the prin- 
cipal character is his ruin. He ends as a lunatic drunkard. 
Spirits occupy in Gorki’s novels the same place as they do in 
Russian life. We see how, in the lower classes, every upward 
flight is drowned in them. A sea of spirits sweeps over all 
Russian crops. 

Foma Gordjejev contains the figure of one man and those of 
two or three women that one does not forget. The man is 
the very worldly-wise and withered old tradesman Majakin, who 
with his biting philosophy is an almost Dickensian figure. 
The women are his daughter, a young girl whose passionate love 
of learning and craving for education remain unsatisfied because 
her father’s hardness crushes her, and her cousin does not return 
her love, and two courtesans from the banks of the Volga, one 
who is all submissive devotion, and one who is beautiful in her 
audacity and pride. 

But no female character that Gorki has created can be com- 
pared with Varenka Olessov, nor is there another drawn in 
anything like such detail. Opposed to her we have a future 
University professor, a young man with normal opinions, intel- 
ligent, liberal, and neither conservative nor enthusiastic, who is 
inordinately afraid of binding himself to a woman whose 
opinions he will not be able to bring into conformity with his 
own, but is nevertheless compelled to struggle perpetually 
against the sensual attraction he feels—in sum, a prig who 
is worsted by Gorki’s quiet irony. 

Varenka cannot see the use of botanising. What good is 
there in knowing how a bur grows ?—“ The same as in knowing 
how the process of life goes on in a human being.” ‘Then 
does one human being live like another ?” she exclaims. ‘Do 
I eat and drink like a peasant? And are there likely to be 
many who live as I live?” To the question as to how she 
lives, she replies by telling how she spends her summer day, 
namely, what a happiness it is to her to see the sun shine, to 
jump out into the cold water, to inhale the fragrance of the 
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woods, to order the household, to see the moon and stars 
come out in the evening, and all with a fresh, youthful 
eloquence that shows abstractions do not exist for her ; she is 
a being with too greata love of reality. 

And just as all abstractionsare foreign to her nature, solikewise 
isall humanity. She tells without the least shame that she has 
given her man-servant a sound thrashing, and will not admit that 
there is anything wrong in it. Whipping was necessary, and 
the swine had been drunk ; but he was not going to presume 
to drink when there was work to be done. 

The docent’s eloquent lecture on humanity only provokes 
her admiration for his beautiful and fluent speaking. She does 
not enter in the very least into his train of thought. She will 
not admit that equality between man and man is desirable, nor 
that life is a battle. On the contrary, she says naively, people 
as a rule live quite at peace. She cannot comprehend that 
the public good depends upon equality. Her father is a 
colonel ; a common peasant cannot be his equal. Neither can 
she understand what the docent means by his preaching of 
justice. “I need no justice,” she exclaims, in her youthful 
consciousness of strength, “ and if I ever require it, I shall be 
able to procure it for myself. Do not go and take everybody’s 
troubles upon yourself.” Later on, when a storm compels him 
to spend the night at her father’s house, “if it will not be 
troubling them,” she exclaimed in astonishment, “ What a man 
he is! Always afraid of giving somebody trouble; or of being 
unjust. Good gracious! How tiresome your life must be, 
always with the bridle between your teeth! Shall I tell you 
what you ought to do? If you are giving trouble to any one, 
for goodness sake let him be troubled, and if you want to be 
unjust, why be it !” 

With her unpolished intelligence, her elementary originality, 
and her bewildering beauty, she has such an effect upon the 
reluctant pedant that he is once or twice surprised into betray- 
ing the passion he is fighting against, and is obliged to try to 
cover his outburst. This especially is felt and depicted by 
Gorki in an absolutely masterly manner. He knows perfectly 
well that in a moment of passion one can say things that sur- 
prise one’s self, and unveil oneself to the person addressed less 
than to one’s own astonished ego. 

With consummate art another pair in this novel are represented 
in a similar contrasted relationship to one another; the 
docent’s cold, ultra-prudent and practical sister and a young 
idealistic enthusiast, a page from the middle ages, with whom 
she is in love, and who adores her. The whole composition 
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ends artistically and audaciously in a discord; the docent is 
overcome by sensual passion early one morning when he happens 
to see Varenka bathing in the river, and is soundly punished 
for the same by the indignant young beauty. 

Part of Gorki’s attraction undoubtedly lies in the fact that his 
matter isso new. But the enormous echo given by everything 
addressed to an awakening people of a hundred and thirty 
million souls reacts on the author’s diction and imparts greater 
weight to every utterance. It is difficult to speak to a few 
hearers ; in a huge, overcrowded hall, listening in sympathy, 
it is comparatively easy to make a profound impression. 

The interest that Russia’s writers inspire is, moreover, 
augmented by their personal fate. Nearly all of them have 
been persecuted by the Government, even grand old men like | 
Pusjkin, Lermontov, and Turgeniev. Many have been martyred, 
like Dostojevski, Tsjernisjevski, Krapotkin. In 1887 Korolenko 
returned to Moscow from his banishment to Siberia ; and now 
Gorki has paid a second time for the manhood that is in him 
by an imprisonment which is giving him a world-wide renown, 
at the same time as it has helped to further break down his 
already impaired health. 


GEORGES BRANDES. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PIANO 


1 

THERE are two souls of music: one universal and impalpable, 
the other individual and intimate, which changes and adapts 
itself to the various instruments that express it. Every instru- 
ment has thus a genius or ghost of its own ; and just as in the 
music of Bach is enclosed and epitomised the whole spirit of 
the organ ; as in the music of Beethoven is expressed the spirit 
of the old, and in the music of Strauss the spirit of the modern 
orchestra ; so in the music of Frederic Chopin resides the spirit 
of the piano. He achieved no more than this, and no less ; and 
it is not a small achievement. Criticism of Chopin’s music, like 
unwise criticism of so many other things, too often resolves 
itself into an analysis of the qualities which he lacked; but what 
is really important about him as an artist is that he immediately 
found the medium in which the whole of his genius could 
suitably and perfectly be expressed, that he spent no time and 
wasted no effort on unprofitable or unsuitable methods, and that 
the whole of his work is thus conserved for us in concise and 
masterly form. That much misunderstood and heavily abused 
instrument, the modern pianoforte, found in him perfect use and 
perfect understanding ; and whether in his languid melodies, his 
cool and delicious cascades of sound, his singing themes, lamen- 
tations, love songs or thunderings, the spirit that was in him and 
is in his music is also the spirit of the piano. 

The work of Pleyel, Erard, Broadwood and Bechstein is not 
yet perfectly understood. The fact that the piano is descended 
from the spinet and the harpsichord is still a stumbling-block to 
amateurs of music; the fact that in tone and resonance it has 
lately been enormously developed is also a stumbling-block to 
those who write for it. The first class have entirely neglected 
the harpsichord—a perfect and fully evolved instrument, the 
spirit of which is altogether different from that of the piano ; 
the second class have been tempted by the dynamics of the 
piano to treat it too much like an orchestra, and to forget that it 
is not only a solo instrument but really a chamber instrument. 
Its utterance, which Chopin understood so well, is really 
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chamber music ; and there is always something lamentable to 
me in the contemplation of a great artist distressing himself and 
his instrument in the attempt to fill a large concert-room with 
exaggerated expressions of a delicate and intimate temperament. 
The effect is never entirely satisfactory, however great the artist 
may be; for that note of intimacy which is surely the very 
essence and spirit of the piano cannot possibly be maintained 
in the presence of a large and miscellaneous audience. When 
we consider among all our impressions of pianoforte music the 
moments that have given us memorable pleasure, we find that 
they took place in intimate assemblies, where someone played 
and someone sang, and where the atmosphere thrilled with just 
that amount of electric disturbance which we call sympathy, 
which is born with the meeting of friends and dies when they 
disperse. 

No one ever loved or understood this sympathetic atmosphere 
better than Chopin ; no one ever cultivated it more adroitly, or 
responded to it more sensitively. Like those strange and beau- 
tiful fishes that mantle and glow with rainbow colours in their 
own element and in their own temperature, but whose glories 
fade when they are taken from their proper environment, he only 
lived and was himself amid the proper surroundings of friends and 
at the right temperature of adulation and praise. One unsympa- 
thetic person in the room acted upon him like poison ; lack of 
sympathy, failure of admiration, caused him to shrivel up like a 
hothouse flower that is taken out into the east wind. Not a 
very robust or admirable character, you may say; and yet I 
cannot see why you should say it. It is not the character that 
creates great businesses, or that wins bloody battles, or that leads 
empires to intoxication and downfall; but it is a character 
possible enough and admirable enough in that at least equally 
indispensable kind of man, the artist, whose business it is to 
discover and draw attention to beautiful things—or, if you like, 
to create them. The business of Chopin’s life was to write the 
kind of music that he could write better than anyone else ; and 
he achieved the business of his life far more successfully than 
many a gtand and rugged character that raves and storms 
through life, treading down adverse circumstances and appar- 
ently winning the battle all along the line. I think that Chopin 
led a wretched life ; but then his genius, and doubtless also his 
happiness, lay in what we describe as his wretchedness. At any 
rate he did his work and left it to the world for ever, well and 
lastingly designed, beautifully finished. How many greater men 
there have been who have failed in that frst and simple duty ! 
VOL, XLV 42 
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He chose for his instrument the piano, the instrument of 
the drawing-room and of the salon. Except the organ, which is 
the instrument of churches, it is almost the only modern instru- 
ment which is not easily portable, and which therefore becomes 
identified with its own place and surroundings. You may play 
the violin in the concert-room, in the street, on the top of an 
omnibus, or in a little boat; it will go with you into all your 
life; and you may play it as you go along a mountain road. 
Like the human voice, it is almost part of yourself, and, delicious 
time-server that it is, it will always express more of the player’s 
individuality than of its own, abandoning itself wholly to his 
fingers and to his spirit. But it is not so with the piano. You 
do not tuck it under your chin, or pick it up and blow into it; 
you sit down beside it, and you adapt your position exactly in 
accordance with its immobility. You do not alter its position to 
get a note more easily ; everything must be done in your own 
body, with your own nerves and muscles; you must bring all 
movement, all life to it. It has the individuality only of its own 
race and species; no two pianos are alike; but that which I 
have called the spirit of the piano is common to all. And doubt- 
less it is this very immobility, this association with sheltered and 
refined surroundings, with the peaceful moments of life, with 
friendships and intimacies and passionate hours, with a thing to 
which ‘one returns from the busy and various world, that gives 
to the spirit of the piano its touch of femininity. No one, again, 
ever understood this better than Chopin; and there is never 
absent even from the stormiest of his compositions that sugges- 
tion of sex, always refined, always delicate, which is like a 
perfume or the rustle of fine silk. It is true that there are many 
virile and masculine compositions for the piano, and that in the 
whole literature of Beethoven’s Sonatas there is more of the 
purely masculine than the feminine; but then Beethoven’s 
Sonatas are no more pianoforte music than are Bach’s forty- 
eight Fugues. They are simply music, pure, sexless, unidentified 
music; and there is as much difference between them and 
Chopin’s utterances as there is between a Rembrandt and a 
Whistler. Chopin alone never strayed beyond the narrow limits 
of the perfect genius of his instrument; and he has his reward 
in that he remains for ever married to it, identified with it, 
inseparable from the thought of it. 

The man himself—how shall we think of him apart from his 
music ? Indeed, why should we think of him apart from it? 
As a specimen of the human race, if we separate him from his 
work, he compares badly with the average Kaffir whom you may 
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see lounging in the sun outside his kraal on the South African 
veldt. He was a diseased, an imperfect creature, suffering from 
various morbid affections of the body which had their effect upon 
his mind. He was frail and fiery, selfish and affectionate, 
petulant and generous, unintellectual, morbid, passionate, 
voluptuous—he contained within himself indeed almost all con- 
tradictions. He was not interested in ordinary topics of conver- 
sation ; he could only talk about his music; he lacked, as Liszt 
said, that esprit generalisateur which makes a man able to apply 
his genius in several directions. Charm he had, a personal 
charm and magnetism such as all similar natures have ; and his 
genius and virtuosity as a player set him in a glamour that 
brought those who came in contact with him, and especially 
women, easily to his feet. You may trace all his life, from his 
childhood in Warsaw, in his journeys to Berlin and Vienna, in 
his home in Paris, in his sojourn with George Sand in Majorca 
and elsewhere, in his visits to England and Scotland, to his death 
in Paris and his obsequies at the Madeleine and Pére Lachaise ; 
and you will, if you are honest and critical with yourself, not be 
profoundly interested. You will say, not “ How interesting he 
was |” but “ How interesting he must have been !””—must have 
been, that is to say, because every one in his own day made so 
much fuss about him. But unless you know his music well the 
key to his personality will be missing ; and you will simply read 
the account of a man in very poor health, who was constantly 
falling ill and spitting blood, who played the piano, gave lessons, 
fell in love with a great number of women and was fallen in love 
with by a still greater number, wrote a mass of very uninteresting 
letters, and turned the heads of all with whom he came in con- 
tact. Obviously there is something missing if we are to discover 
what Balzac described as une ame qui se rend sensible, and that 
something is his personality. That remains in his music, where 
it is purged from the dross of his pain-tormented body and pre- 
served living and still irresistible, as it was in himself while he 
lived. 
3 

The most of his music falls naturally and concisely under 
the headings of the few different forms which he affected. The 
Mazurkas, which have been called a literature in themselves, 
contain with the Polonaises the whole wealth of what was 
national and Polish in his character. They are the only works 
of his in which there is any approach to an open-air atmosphere; 
they are filled with melodies from the social and political life of 
anation. But the patriotism of Chopin, like that of a great many 
other prosperous exiles (notably the Irish) took the form of a 
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sentimental and poetic interest in his far-away country; but he 
did not like other Poles when he met them, and preferred rich 
Parisians and aristocratic Viennese. I doubt very much if he 
had a great deal of what is nowadays regarded as patriotism ; 
but, what is a great deal more valuable to us, he was imbued with 
the temperament and the melodies of his native land, and these, 
in admirable form and with infinite genius, he gathered into the 
passionate music of his Mazurkas and Polonaises. The Preludes 
and the Scherzos are more capricious and less characteristic of 
him than almost anything else in his work, although among the 
Preludes are to be found wonderful expressions of momentary 
moods, some of them dreams and nightmares, terrors, desolations 
and longings. The intimate Chopin of the salons, however, is to 
be found in the Valses, Nocturnes and Impromptus. It was a 
wonderful invention of his to write his Valses not as an accom- 
paniment to dancing, but as paintings in tone of all the glitter and 
movement and perfume and intoxication of a ballroom. The 
wheeling of the dancers, the sweep of white dresses, the continual 
turning and circling, the heart-catching snatches of sentimental 
melody, the atmosphere of romance that only lasts for a moment 
and will have vanished and gone when the room is deserted— 
these are in his Valses, which are almost delirious in their 
combination of amorous intoxication and melody. They are as 
feverish, as unwholesome, as delicious and as fascinating as are 
the rhythms and perfumes of the ballroom itself to the dancers. 
In the Nocturnes he reveals perhaps more femininity than any- 
where else. Dreamy and cloying are their melodies, tender and 
beautiful always, but almost too rich and sweet, like the over- 
powering odours of a garden on a summer night. Sometimes 
they are religious, but it is the religion of the dévote, the beautiful 
woman who is religious because it becomes her, and who kneels 
adorably at the confessional that her indiscretions may be the 
more interesting. There are faery moments in them too, when 
midnight insects spin gossamer palaces, and flit about with the 
fine song of tiny buzzing wings; they are all on a small scale, 
delicate, exquisitely wrought. 

The three Impromptus, on the other hand, epitomise his music 
and contain in themselves the essence of all that made it 
wonderful. They are slight in construction and not to be com- 
pared in thematic interest with many of the larger compositions; 
but they are simple and perfect in form, and irresistible in their 
wayward elegance and beauty. The first, in A flat, contains a 
very curious and tragic strain such as can only be expressed in 
a form outwardly animated and cheerful. The wonderful melody 
of triplets that ripples out at the Leginning like laughter jewelled 
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with tears is, if you analyse it closely, a very perfect piece of two- 
part writing, and as far as technique is concerned, Bach might 
have written it; but how different, how opposite, is its shining 
beauty, like dark eyes filled with tears, from the austere utter- 
ances of Bach! The middle section with its clear song, that 
plain melody that is so delicately played with, tossed up and 
caught again like a ball on a jet of water, is an almost placid 
interruption of the laughing, troubled movement, which, when it 
recurs again, seems to express all the torment and rapture of 
love ; and its climax is in that tremendous cadence where for six 
long bars the resolution is deferred and handed on through a 
cascade of suspensions and modulations. The second Impromptu, 
in F sharp major, is like a true improvisation, where the theme 
is varied and played with and tossed about in an atmosphere 
of faery sweetness. It has that wundersam und mdrchenhaft 
quality which, characteristic as it is of Chopin’s compositions, 
was even more notable in his playing, particularly in his im- 
provisations, which suggested fabulous and miraculous fantasies. 
It is idle and forgetful, abstracted, dreamy and capricious ; 
different indeed from the third, in G flat, which is stormy and 
passionate, and even morbid. The continual fluttering progres- 
sions of thirds and sixths has an enervating effect, and the whole 
work is an amazing expression of that morbidity in Chopin’s 
character which nevertheless touches life so closely and with so 
much truth. 

But however we may classify them, Chopin’s works are really the 
expression of onespiritandtemperament. One might use a great 
many words, and supply endless programmes for all these fugitive 
pieces of his, yet they may be all summed up in the spirit of the 
piano. Elegance is in them all; the elegance that gave him his 
love for the aristocratic surroundings of high-born women, and 
the sensuous gratification of femininity seen in a luxurious 
setting. If the whole of his works were to be played through one 
after the other the impression left on one’s mind would be of 
spacious salons, rare marbles and brocades, of beautiful women 
exquisitely dressed, of passionate eyes, with the murmur and 
splash of fountains, the langorous swaying of fans, and the tender 
hues and perfumes of flowers. These also are all contained in 
the cool tones of the piano. It voices languid graces, tender 
concealed passions, the beauty and voluptuousness and decadence 
of the polite world ; and its note is intimacy. 


FILSON YOUNG, 
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WASHINGTON, May 12, 1905. 


A VERY curious mental attitude is to be observed just now 
among those men who orally or in print discuss the future of 
politics and forecast the fate of parties. That there is to be a 
well-defined, numerically strong Radical party in opposition to 
a Conservative party most men regard as inevitable, and having 
admitted this the Conservatives complacently say that the 
Radical party when it takes the field three years hence will go 
down to the most crushing and inglorious defeat that any 
political party has ever known. It may perhaps seem somewhat 
premature for serious men to discuss an event three years 
hidden in time’s penetralia, but it is the American tempera- 
ment to discuss the future and leap the space of years. The 
American politician never unbuckles his armour. Before the 
din of battle is an echo he sharpens his blade for the next 
fray. 

Visualising for the benefit of the English reader the thoughts 
as yet indeterminate that run through the minds of many men, 
but which must before many months become determinate, it 
is made only too clear that a powerful belief exists that the 
Presidential election of last year pronounced the doom of exist- 
ing parties, and that from this time on there will be a new 
alignment of the social forces. That such a belief exists is not 
without its significance. Men’s expressions of faith have from 
time immemorial simply been the outward manifestation of 
their inward, and often inconscient, beliefs. They have been 
driven from within to lift up their voices. Every social revo- 
lution, peaceful or bloody, has been the outward revelation of 
inner Craving, a craving that has not always been expressed in 
exact terms, whose terms have been expressed differently by 
different men, but which always mean the same thing. 

Here to-day in America you find this same vain longing for 
something, something which as yet no one has been able to 
transform from the nebulous into the concrete by giving it a 
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name, and a name is always the sheet anchor of hope. The 
Presidential election of last year was likea great beam of light 
suddenly shot athwart a maze of inky waters. Men had cau- 
tiously groped their way along looking for the right channel, 
only to discover their caution had been all for naught, as 
merely an imaginary line divided the ways. On the great sea 
of politics they thought they were steering their course by a 
Democratic chart and they found they were following the Iane 
on the Republican chart. Before last year there had been the 
pride of holding to a separate course, a course that was better 
than that of a rival, a course that was a birthright to be 
defended and a legacy to be treasured. It is no longer. The 
heritage no longer means anything, and is valueless. 

It is perhaps safe to say that to the great mass of Americans 
present conditions are satisfactory ; that is, as satisfactory as 
reasonable men can hope to expect in a world where fate sports 
with irresponsible hand. But there are also a great many 
Americans to whom present conditions are well nigh intoler- 
able, and who see no hope of amelioration unless there is a 
change radical and deep seated. The temple is rocking, and 
the modern Samsons who threaten the débdcle are the men who 
of all others have the greatest stake in preserving the structure. 
The revelations of Thomas Lawson in his series of articles on 
‘“‘ Frenzied Finance,” to which I have before referred, the dis- 
closures regarding the management of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, the efforts of the railways to prevent 
Federal legislation to make rate discrimination impossible, these 
are the things that have inflamed public feeling and make the 
average man wonder if the United States is not an oligarchy 
where law is merely a jest and the rich have a code of their 
own. The British public has no conception of the effect the 
Lawson articles have had on the public mind, and public 
opinion as voiced by the Eastern Press, that is, the newspapers 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Washington, ostrich- 
like blinks the truth and attempts to cry down Lawson as a 
combination of charlatan and rogue, and unworthy of the 
serious consideration of honest orsane men. Lawson person- 
ally is Nothing, but Lawson is a.symptom, and a symptom so 
dangerous that the political diagnostician, if he is not ignorant 
or does not delude himself, should not treat it lightly, but rather 
should watch it carefully as the precursor of a more vital attack 
of the body politic. The New York newspapers are especially 
blameworthy in refusing to face the truth, and turning their 
backs on that which they deliberately elect not to see. The New 
York Press exercises an influence on the entire country, it in 
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a large degree shapes the foreigner’s view of America, because 
no foreigner, speaking broadly, knows any other papers except 
those published in New York, and it is the New York news- 
papers that inspire the correspondents, nearly all Americans, of 
foreign newspapers, who, stationed in New York, read only the 
local papers and are as parochial in thought and vision as the 
New Yorker himself. 

A short trip to the West will quickly convince any unpreju- 
diced observer that Lawson is a force. He may be charlatan 
or knave; he may be, as some of his enemies declare, simply 
revenging himself for past wrongs, or a man utterly without 
conscience and using his unique power to ‘‘rig” the Stock 
market and make millions out of the credulity of his dupes ; he 
may be liar or thief ; he may be, as some of his admirers and 
believers declare, the champion of the masses with a mission 
consecrated to overthrow a system so iniquitous that either it 
must be destroyed or it will stifle all liberty and make justice a 
mockery—it is no matter what his motive or what his cha- 
racter; the naked fact from which there is no escape is that 
Lawson has set not only the entire West to talking but, even 
more dangerous, to thinking. A year ago the magazine that 
Lawson is using as the medium for delivering his assaults had 
only a limited circulation, and in many places had never been 
heard of. There is to-day scarcely a hamlet where it is not 
known and read, and in the larger places the demand has ex- 
ceeded the supply. Men wait for each issue with as much 
eager interest as they have been known to wait for their news- 
papers in a great national crisis, and newsagents, who have no 
sentiment in their wares, have to increase their orders every 
month simply because the public is a ravenous purchaser. 

The old party lines and political divisions have been levelled 
because names no longer mean anything. To talk of Republican 
and Democrat is to use merely a name without signification. 
In those days when Democracy connoted an idea, and that idea 
was an ideal, body and soul, wearied and crushed, could be 
revived by steadfast faith, hope that never died, and profound 
conviction that in the right, that must in the end overcome all 
adversity, and gloriously triumph. The strength of the Demo- 
cratic party was in its ideal, and often erroneous, conception of 
the relation of the State and the individual, of the freedom of 
the individual, and the abstention of the State with individual 
exertion ; the strength of the Republican party was rooted in 
an appeal more material, in the fact that it was born in the 
stress of civil conflict, suckled at the breast of Mars, and grew 
to man’s estate by making the individual rich and happy while 
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relying upon the right hand of the State for support. Then the 
lines of division were so well marked that men found it easy 
to fall into one or the other, according as they believed their 
happiness was to be obtained through methods ideal or methods 
practical. The end sought to be attained was the same in both 
cases ; it was merely the different course by which it was to be 
pursued. 

To-day, while there has been a merging of parties that has 
obliterated the boundaries of the past, there has also been a 
schism within parties that has shown the futility of attempting 
to substitute evocation for the living present. At heart the 
American people are conservative and self-restrained, and this 
despite the fact that they are impetuous and emotional, and 
often do rash and ill-considered things, driven into action by 
the spur of excitement. Mr. Bayard brought down upon his 
head the wrath of his countrymen by publicly declaring that 
they were an “unruly” people; Lincoln deplored their ten- 
dency to treat the law with contempt and take law into their 
own hands; the American disregard of law has become pro- 
verbial. Yet, despite these constitutional and temperamental 
failings, the Americans are apt to keep a level balance, and it is 
therefore all the more significant when there is a widespread 
feeling that the necessity exists for the creation of a political 
party whose declaration of principles shall be Radical and 
almost Revolutionary as weighed in the scale of existing parties. 
That such a feeling exists no one can gainsay. 

That feeling is not confined to any one party or to any one 
section. It is general. Every day the organs of Conservatism 
preach the necessity of cleaving to Conservative principles, and 
every day the organs of Radicalism labour with fanatical zeal 
to arouse the spirit of Radicalism. The breach in the Demo- 
cratic party is wider than in the Republican, but it is there 
equally as in the opposing party, and like it is growing. Pro- 
fessor Henry Loomis Nelson of Williams College, a careful 
and dispassionate observer of events, finds that Socialism exists 
in both parties, and there is a threatened revolt of the people 
against the money power, because of its wrong-doing, that 
threatens a war on prosperity itself. 


It is clear [he writes] that the struggle has begun between State Socialism 
and private property, between the community and the individual. Old party 
lines will not be, and are not, drawn in this contest. Inthe Democratic party 
Mr. Bryan and his great army of followers will be on the side of Socialism, but 
Socialism is not the policy, or principle, of the Democratic party alone... , 
Mr. Roosevelt himself is the leader of the socialistic wing of the Republican 
party, which is very numerous. 
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When Judge Parker was nominated as the Democratic can- 
didate in St. Louis last summer, the Conservatives hailed it as 
the extinguishment of Mr. Bryan as a political factor, the re- 
ascendancy of Conservative Democracy, and the return of the 
party to its old principles. Parker is gone into retirement, and 
is not even a shadow on the political mirror, while the form of 
Bryan once again looms up and towers over all rivals. His 
friends and enemies are agreed at least on one thing, and that 
is, he commands a larger following than any other Democrat, 
and reflects the views held by a majority of his party. 


The logical consequence of the existing situation [says one of his opponents] 
is that those who form that wing should and will take permanent control of the 
organisation. Inasmuch as they would be hampered in the future as they have 
been in the past by men who call themselves Democrats but who have no sym- 
pathy with their forward policy, they should enter upon their new course with 
such clear and unmistakable statement of their purposes as to compel the 
withdrawal from the party of those who are with it but not of it. 


The writer who offers this advice, a Republican who has no 
sympathy with Mr. Bryan, does not believe that he will be suc- 
cessful ; but he thinks that such a demonstration of earnestness 
and sincerity would redeem the party from its present demoral- 
isation, and make it once more a great and living force. On 
the other hand, a North Carolina paper, Democratic to the 
backbone but antagonistic to Mr. Bryan, makes this prediction : 


What will the next throw of the diee disclose? ‘This: That the control will 
be wrested from the Conservatives in 1908; that the Radicals will purloin the 
principles of the Socialists, as they purloined those of the Populists a long 
time ago, declare them to be Democratic doctrines, and rush headlong to 
destruction. For, mark you, the people of this country have never stood for 
a revolution such as that to which they will be invited in 1908, and never 
will. 


Commenting on this, another Southern paper says: 


The rather long existing breach in the Democratic party will be widened 
and its defeat rendered more certain if the Radicals obtain control and dictate 
a platform after the policies and theories which some are preaching. The 
Radicals argue that the Conservatives controlled in the last convention and 
campaign ; that they dictated the ticket and platform, and that the result was 
one of the most overwhelming defeats in the party’s history ; therefore, the 
Conservatives having failed, the Radicals should assume control and adopt a 
policy that would attract those who are dissatisfied with Parker’s nomination, 
and the extremists and discontented of all parties and of noparty. As it looks 
now, this argument will prevail, and the Radicals will be in control. But the 
campaign is three years off, and it is not always easy to foretell what will 
happen in that time. 


Clearly Mr. Bryan will lose the support of Conservative 
Demccrats precisely as he lost them in 1896 ahd 1900, and “it 
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is highly probable, if not morally certain,” to quote an inde- 
pendent paper, “that the new Democracy, the Radical party 
whose formation is now being vigorously promoted by Mr. 
Bryan, will contain a larger contingent of Republicans than 
did the tripartite combination which he led in 1896.” There 
are some persons who say that there are as many Republicans 
to whom “Conservative” Republicanism is as distasteful as 
“Conservative” Democracy is to Radical Democrats, and that 
these Republicans will joyfully follow Mr. Bryan wherever he 
may lead them. The truth of this we shall know in the fullness 
of time; for the present there is evidence enough that Mr. 
Bryan will work in no unfruitful field. I have already alluded 
to the demand for Lawson’s articles in the West, and the West, 
you will remember, was the citadel of Republicanism in the last 
election. A friend with keen powers of observation, who has 
recently spent some time in Colorado, was amazed by the way 
in which men read and talked Lawson—all classes of men. 
Another friend just back from the Pacific coast brings the same 
report, coupled with the statement that while Mr. Bryan’s name 
is frequently mentioned, Roosevelt's is still regarded by the 
masses as their champion. It has more than once been said 
that Bryan’s greatest rival as the leader of the Radical party 
will be Roosevelt, who, in some respects, is as little in sympathy 
with the plutocratic-Conservative-high-Tory wing of his own 
party as Bryanis with that of the so-called Democratic party. 
Many of Mr. Roosevelt’s friends regard it as an insult to couple 
his name with the leadership of the Radical party, the party of 
isms and fads, a party made up of failures and cranks, as they 
contemptuously term it ; but I use his name in that connection 
not with disrespect, but rather with profound appreciation of 
the service he may render. He can perhaps perform no higher 
duty, and no more patriotically serve his country, than by 
directing and controlling the forces of reform; by breaking 
down the power of monopoly ; by making Congress subservient 
to instead of dominating the country ; by curbing the arrogance 
of the Senate; by precept and example elevating the moral 
tone in business and politics ; by making the “‘ square deal” the 
foundation of the moral code. A party so constituted and so 
led would be called Radical, but in fact it would be simply a 
party of reform, and to pretend that reform is not needed is 
hypocrisy. 


‘No more important decision has been rendered in a high 
court of law for a hundred years,” were the words used by Mr. 
Justice Harlan of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
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delivering the dissenting opinion of the minority in a case that 
has attracted wide attention. The legislature of the State of New 
York enacted a statute regulating the hours of labour in 
bakeries and prohibiting, under the penalty of fine or imprison- 
ment, any journeyman from working more than sixty hours a 
week. A baker who allowed one of his journeymen to work 
over hours to learn to make cake was, at the instance of a 
trade union, arrested for having violated the ten-hour law, and 
on conviction fined $50. From this conviction he appealed on 
the ground that the law was unconstitutional, inasmuch as it 
interfered with the freedom of contract and was therefore in 
derogation of the Constitution of the United States, which 
guarantees to every person the full erjoyment of his liberty. 
The Court of Appeals, the highest court of New York, 
sustained the validity of the law on the ground that it was 
within the legitimate province of the legislature to restrict the 
hours of employment in certain trades, and that such restric- 
tion was not an interference with the rights and liberties of the 
citizen as contemplated by the Constitution. The Court of 
Appeals sustained the law by a divided bench of four to three, 
Chief Justice Parker delivering the prevailing decision. 

As a constitutional question was involved an appeal was 
possible to the Supreme Court of the United States, and that 
court reversed the Court of Appeals and declared the law 
violative of the Constitution, because, briefly stated, it interfered 
with the right of contract between employer and employees, 
and as the law involved neither the safety, the morals, nor the 
welfare of the people of New York, the freedom of master and 
employee to contract with each other and to define their hours 
of labour could not be prohibited or interfered with without 
violating the Federal Constitution. In delivering the majority 
opinion of the Court Justice Peckham said : 

The general right to make a contract in relation to his business is part of 
the liberty of the individual protected by the fourteenth amendment of the 
Federal Constitution. Under that provision no state can deprive any persen 
of life, liberty or property without due process of law. 

The right to purchase or sell labour is part of the liberty protected by this 
amendment unless there are circumstances which exclude the right. 

The question whether this action is valid as a labour law pure and simple 
may be dismissed in a few words. There is no reasonable ground for inter- 
fering with the liberty of persons or the right of free contract by determining 


the hours of labour in the occupation of a baker. Bakers are in no sense 
wards of the state. 

Viewed in the light of a purely labour law, with no reference whatever to 
the question of health, we think that a law like the one before us involves 
neither the safety, the morals nor the welfare of the public, and that the 
interest of the public is not in the slightest degree affected by such an act. 
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Like many other decisions of the Supreme Court that have 
been rendered in recent years—especially decisions by a 
divided bench of five to four—the public has more generally 
approved the process of reasoning of the minority than that of 
the majority. The dictum ofthe majority that a state cannot 
make laws regulating the hours of labour in certain employ- 
ments, and that for sanitary and humane reasons bakers are 
not ‘ wards of the state,” does not seem to be in keeping with 
the enlightened spirit of the age, and has aroused fierce 
criticism both from the labour and lay Press. The Phzladelphia 
Press, a paper that is friendly to labour, but is not its champion, 
says the decision is much to be regretted, and adds : 


If the Federal Supreme Court had been nearer the evidenee in the case, it 
would probably have decided differently. A voluminous investigation con- 
ducted by the English Government showcd that in all leading European 
countries the hours for bakeshops had been limited, because with long hours 
cheap labour was introduced ; with cheap labour came carelessness as to 
sanitary conditions, and with this carelessness bread likely to be unwholesome 
itself and likely to carry the germs of infection. 

The evidence submitted in New York to the legislature through an investi- 
gation by the city board of health was equally conclusive. The regulation of 
the hours of labour in bakeshops is wise and expedient. 


To labour this decision is as iniquitious as was that of the 
Supreme Court to the abolitionists when by the historical Dred 
Scott decision it pronounced black men chattels. Drawing the 
parallel between the ten-hour law and the Dred Scott decision 
the New York Worker, the organ of the Socialists, says : 


The slaveholders hailed Justice Taney’s decision as a great triumph for 
their unrighteous cause. They exulted in it and flattered themselves that now 
the stability of “ the peculiar institution” was assured, since it had received 
so plain an endorsement from the most august tribunal. But within five years 
the slaveholders had been defeated at the polls and, mad with the pride of 
power, had taken up arms against the people’s will ; within ten years their 
rebellion was subdued and chattel slavery was swept away. 

The Supreme Court at Washington is not the court of last resort. There 
is a higher tribunal—the voters of the nation. To it appeal was made in 1858 
and 1860, and it reversed the Dred Scott infamy. To it appeal is now made 
from this no less infamous decision, and this too will be reversed. In 1906 
and 1908? Orin 1910and1912? Whocan say? It is not for us to predict. 
It is for us, the Socialist Party as counsel for Labour at the bar of this highest 
of all courts, to plead the case well, and await its slow but irresistible 
justice.” 


Whatever Ex-President Grover Cleveland writes is sure to 
be interesting and provoke discussion. Mr. Cleveland shares 
with his more youthful successor his hold on the country and 
his power to arouse thought. The feverish and ceaseless 
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activity of certain classes of American women that finds its 
expression in club life, Mr. Cleveland regards as a national 
menace, and he has recently pointed out these dangers through 
the pages of a magazine much read by women. 


The restlessness and discontent to which I have referred [he writes] is 
most strongly manifested in a movement which has for a long time been on 
foot for securing to women the right to vote and otherwise participate in 
public affairs. Let it here be distinctly understood that no sensible man has 
fears of injury to the country on account of such participation. It is its 
dangerous, undermining effect on the characters of the wives and mothers of 
our land that we fear. This particular ‘movement is so aggressive, and so 
extreme in its insistence, that those whom it has fully enlisted may well be 
considered as incorrigible. 


Mr. Cleveland is especially severe against the clubs which 
women delude themselves into joining, believing “that they 
will find increased opportunity for intellectual improvement,” 
while “imperceptibly they take counsel of discontent with the 
humdrum of home life.’ He is convinced 


that without exaggeration of statement we may assume that there are 
women’s clubs whose objects and intents are not only harmful, but harmful in 
a way that directly menaces the integrity of our homes and the benign dis- 
position and character of our wifehood and motherhood ; that there are others 
harmless in intent, but whose tendency is toward waste of time and perversion 
of effort, as well as toward the formation of the club habit, and the toleration 
or active patronage of less innocent organisations. 


Mr. Cleveland would have the American woman stay at 
home and rock the cradle; and he would have “boldly declared 
that the best and safest club for woman to patronise is her 
home.” Mr. Roosevelt has “boldly declared” that the highest 
duty of woman is to bring children into the world, and Mr. 
Cleveland’s doctrine is therefore complementary to that of his 
successor. But the American woman rebels at the thought of 
being merely a household drudge and being laid on the shelf 
simply because she is married and a mother. There are prob- 
ably no women who personally tend their children so carefully 
and leave so little to servants as do American women; but the 
American mother whose children are old enough not to demand 
their constant oversight sees no reason why she should not 
join a club and meet companions of her own sex. Most of 
these clubs are “ literary ” and “intellectual,” and it is because 
the “intellectual” woman takes her clubs so seriously that she 
is so mercilessly ridiculed by the satirists of the Press, The 
club stage of most American women—and it makes no differ- 
ence whether she contracts the club fever early or late in life— 
is like a youngster’s first love affair. He is quite sure that no 
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One else was ever before, or ever will be again, consumed by 
the divine passion as he, and all he needs is a sympathetic 
listener to lose himself in new realms of bliss. The club 
woman in the first flush of membership bubbles and gurgles 
with equal ingenuousness, In the intervals between making a 
pie and washing the baby she studies Browning (Browning is 
usually the cult of the young) so as to understand the paper 
that will be read next week; or if clubdom comes to her late 
in life she will more than likely be tremendously interested in 
the Atharvaveda, sit for an hour at the feet of a prophet, not 
understanding a word, tell her friends what a perfectly lovely 
time she had, and that the “ Indians are real cute to have such 
lovely prayers.” The sight of a middle-aged, highly respect- 
able middle-class mother of a growing family, whose real 
métter is the kitchen, wandering in the maze of esoteric 
mysteries when she can find solid ground and contentment in 
the darning basket, is not without humour, and not entirely 
without pathos; but it does not threaten the stability of the 
Republic or the morals of the coming generation. In a very 
few of the larger cities there are clubs where women play 
bridge and poker for not inconsiderable stakes; but these clubs 
are the rare exception. At the majority of clubs the diversions 
are no more harmful than weak tea and mild gossip, and the 
women who gossip at clubs would gossip at home or in the 
market if there were no other meeting-place. 


In connection with the Equitable Life Assurance scandal, 
and the lightning that Mr. James Hazen Hyde has drawn about 
his head, a newspaper writer calls attention to a psychological 
phase of the American character that is worthy of passing 
notice. Mr. Hyde is the son of the founder of the Equitable, 
a financial genius, who left as his monument this great concern 
with assets of eighty millions sterling and 600,000 policy 
holders, and to his son an enormous fortune. Young Hyde 
is half French by blood and nine-tenths French by education 
and inclination. One of the strongest reasons in the minds of 
the public to prove his unfitness as the manager of a great 
life insurance company is the fact that he gave a dazzling 
fancy dress bail which is said to have cost about £6000. It is 
not alleged that Mr. Hyde spent the company’s money for his 
evening’s entertainment ; on the contrary it is well known that 
the cost was defrayed out of his private purse, and, as Mr. 
Hyde is a very rich man, it would seem he had a perfect right 
to spend his money as his fancy listed; but, as the writer 
remarks : 
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in Washington and New York, a man must take his choice between being a 
serious person and adude. The man of fashion who tries to be a member of 
Congress pour passer le temps is apt to fall by the wayside ; the howling swell 
who expects American business men to take him seriously between entertain- 
ments, ranging from theatre parties to spectacular balls and banquets, is 
certain to come acropper. That such prejudice is absurd does not prevent 
its widespread existence. Our “ plain people,” as a class, cannot comprehend 
the new, up-to-date type ; they expect a dude to be a dude and nothing more, 
and when a man drives to his office or to Capitol Hill arrayed in the latest 
fashion, there is a certain inability to understand that, despite his adher- 
ence to the dictates of an expensive tailor, he may be “considerable of a 
man.” 


All of which is quite true. A public man of much ability 
was made a laughing stock because he had a weakness . or fancy 
waistcoats ; 2 man who was silly enough to have a fondness 
for embroidered nightshirts was driven out of public life. 
With all their money and cleverness and quickness to take the 
best from everywhere the Ameiicans do not as yet understand 
the art of living, of getting the most out of life. Except in a 
few of the largest cities the idler is not tolerated ; to be con- 
sidered a respectable member of society one must have a 
recognised business or profession, and it must not be merely a 
cloak to cover dilettanteism. The bank president who would 
inspire confidence, the merchant who would not have his credit 
questioned, must stick close to his counting-house six days in 
the seven and work not less hard than his clerks. In America 
it would be an unheard-of thing for a young lawyer to follow 
the hounds once a week ; it would be inviting ruin, it would 
be evidence of a frivolous mind and indifference to the opinion 
of the community. The best evidence of the truth of this is 
that “serious” men who have their careers to make or fortunes 
toincrease spend very little time in amusement, which is supposed 
to be quite proper for the youth at college, but who is expected 
to put up his bat and ball when he matriculates. Even in 
New York and Philadelphia and Boston, where inherited 
wealth is not uncommon and young men of independent 
wealth are numerous, the man in business who is prominent in 
society is constantly under suspicion. No one objects to 
Mr. Morgan being a member of a syndicate to build a Cup 
defender, because Mr. Morgan’s connection with the yacht race 
is merely financial, but if he were to take an active part in 
sailing his yacht, Wall Street would rub its eyes and ask if 
something was not wrong. One reason that Mr. Roosevelt was 
l'enfant terrible to staid business men when he first entered the 
White House was his extraordinary love for vigorous play. 
Never before had a man of affairs found it necessary to spend 
an hour or two every day in hard bodily exercise, and his 
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ness and immaturity. 

“¢ Once a man of business, always a man of business,’ is our 
motto,” says the writer whom I have already quoted. “ Attend 
a dinner in New York—in distinction to Washington—and what 
do men talk when they are left alone but shop, plain, un- 
adulterated stocks and bonds? What topic rules in clubdom 
but Wall Street speculation? What is the keynote of the hour 
but copper ?” 


Mr. Roosevelt has caused it to be known that he will call 
Congress together in extra session in October, or two months 
in advance of the regular meeting time. Primarily this is to 
enable Congress to enact legislation regulating railway rates to 
satisfy the demand of the West for speedy action on this most 
important subject, but it is more than probable that the first 
duty of Congress will be to provide additional sources of 
revenue, and stop the rapidly growing deficit. The Secretary 
of the Treasury finds that the appropriations made by the last 
Congress exceed the revenue, and as Congress alone can raise 
revenue it rests with that body to provide means for replenish- 
ing the Treasury. 

There are only two ways by which this can be done—the 
imposition of Inland Revenue taxes and an increase of Customs 
duties. The latter would in all probability defeat the end in 
view, as an increase of the tariff would tend to check rather 
than stimulate importations, and a slight increase in tariff would 
not compensate for a heavy falling off in importations. On 
the other hand, a reduction of duties would stimulate imports 
and increase Treasury receipts, but any reduction of duties is 
bitterly opposed by the Protectionists. The condition of the 
Treasury, however, will undoubtedly reopen the tariff question 
in the autumn, as the Republicans in Congress will be com- 
pelled to devise some method to meet the deficit. Stamp taxes 
and all other forms of Inland Revenue, with the exception of 
taxes on beer, spirits and tobacco, are so unpopular in 
America that they are barred for political reasons, and an 
increase of the taxes on beer, spirits and tobacco is also a 
dangerous political move. Equally threatening to the Republi- 
can peace of mind is this question of the regulation of freight 
rates on the railways, which promises to become as great a 
political issue as the tariff. 

A. MAURICE Low. 


OUR PRESENT AND FUTURE 
HORSE SUPPLY 


Is it possible or probable that the horse, which has been the 
most useful animal to man both in war and peace, will be 
displaced by a new mechanical contrivance? The horse has 
been essentially developed by and for the use of man. Pro- 
bably a descendant of the old Babylonian strain, trained 
in the Syrian desert by the Arab, who made him his 
companion and friend ; in the high plateaus of Tibet, wild as I 
have seen him, with a thick covering of wool to protect him 
from the cold; he can work both in Arctic and in tropical 
regions. His height ranges from eleven or twelve to over 
seventeen hands high, and the old English war horse, whose des- 
cendant draws the lorries in our large towns, is a striking contrast 
to the Icelandic or Shetland pony, which is used underground 
in Our mines, 

At a meeting lately held in London at Bridgewater House, 
Lord Minto stated that the War Office required about 3500 
horses annually in time of peace, but that in time of war 
at least 100,000 would be required for mobilising the troops, 
and for coast defence, and that the military authorities viewed 
with anxiety the introduction of the motor omnibus, and the 
consequent reduction in the number of their registered animals 
used in the towns, which were found the most useful of their 
remounts in South Africa, 

This raises the important question whether motors are going 
to supersede horses entirely, or whether horses wiil still be used 
in sufficient numbers to supply the extraordinary as well as the 
ordinary wants of the army. Motors are come to stay for 
certain purposes. They will take the place of the ordinary 
private carriages and all vehicles for hire in the towns; they 
will be used to connect the remote country districts with the 
main lines of the railways, and will render unnecessary the 
construction of light railways ; the large brewers’ drays and 
tradesmen’s vans will be propelled by stezm or petrol engines, 
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but all the light carts in country and suburban districts will 
still require light horses, as is the case in France, where motors 
are largely used. 

In that country, where “automobiles” are taxed under 
the two heads of “ private” and “ industrial,” they have risen 
in four years from a small number to 17,107, their relative 
value in horse-power being represented by 26,427 in 1901, and 
120,919 in 1904. 

Nor is it probable that horses will be given up altogether 
for agricultural purposes, and in the large towns there will 
still be a demand for horses of the Shire and Clydesdale stamp, 
each able to draw a lorry of four or five tons for the short 
distances between the mill and the railway or quay. 

There is also a large upper class who will still use horses for 
amusement, for hunting, riding, and driving ; the present craze 
for motoring, with its attendant excitement and risks of acci- 
dents, its exhilarating rapid flight through the air, which is 
accompanied by over-strain of the nervous system, and physical 
exhaustion, will be followed byareaction. I donot believe that 
four-in-hand coaches will be altogether driven out of the field, 
as long as there are those who enjoy a leisurely progress 
through the pretty scenery and the picturesque valleys of a 
great part of England. 

There are, therefore, four classes of horses which will still 
have to be supplied to meet the wants of various customers, 

(1) Racehorses.—Besides those used for racing, there are 
many bred too slow for the turf,and if the racers were not 
only bred for speed in short races, but with the strength 
and stamina of the old English racehorse, who could stay 
three or four miles, the surplus stock of this class of horse 

would be available for officers’ chargers, hunters, or even for 
the cavalry, if they were purchased at two to three years old, 
and kept by the Government for that purpose. 

(2) The light agricultural horse or half-bred.—This is a 
class which was, and is still, bred in Ireland, and in those 
parts of England suitable for it. Unfortunately, for many 
years the best mares of this class have been exported, and 
often bought by foreign governments to improve their 
native breeds. This class must be supplied in future by a 
judicious cross of the ordinary farmer’s mare with a stout 
thoroughbred, such as are to be found in the Birdsall 
stud; they are able to get weight-carrying hunters, and 
are well known in the show-ring; they are different in 
character from some of those which now receive the King’s 
Premiums for use in the different agricultural centres. There 
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are few of the stamp of Hermit, who was up to fourteen stone 
asa hunter. The stallion for this class should be sixteen hands 
high or a little under, have good bone and action. The produce 
of these should find a ready sale for hunters or for carriage 
work, and the less valuable would serve for cavalry purposes 
and the ordinary light work of a farm. 

(3) There is the old English roadster, the descendant of 
the “haquenai” which carried the Esquire in feudal times ; 
they will always be required by the farmer for his trap, and for 
the light vehicles in the country as well as in the towns. They 
can be grown most profitably in hilly districts and light soil, 
with a good climate, where they can find their own living the 
greater part of the year. Some of these if well-bred would be 
useful for the mounted infantry or for use in a campaign for 
light cavalry as scouts. They have endurance and would be 
able to live on a small rationof corn. This class would furnish 
the pony in the game of “ polo,” which is an admirable training 
for a cavalry officer in time of peace. 

(4) Last, but not least important, is the “Shire horse,” 
or “Clydesdale” in the north; the former is the heavy 
agricultural horse to be used on the farm from two to 
five years, and then sold for use in the towns, or exported 
to foreign countries to improve their smaller breeds. These 
are the most profitable to the farmer at the present prices, and 
can best be reared on heavy lands or on limestone soil. Where 
there is no lime in the soil, lime, basic slag, bones, or super- 
phosphate can usefully be added. This breed has been 
brought to great perfection during the last twenty years, 
animals of size and weight fetching high prices as geldings for 
town work. They have been exported to America, and even 
Australia, for town use; and though the Americans will not 
give high prices, yet they are such as are remunerative to the 
breeder. The export of Shires during the past year amounted 
to 271—147 went to the United States ; 56 to Canada; 26 to 
Argentine farms ; 19 toGermany ; 12 to Australia; and 11 to 
Russia. The strict veterinary examination which all horses 
exhibited at the great shows have to pass has, during the last 
twenty years, greatly improved the soundness of the breed. 
Their characteristic is a fine silky hair on the legs, which 
is always accompanied with flat legs and clean sinews ; 
the pasterns should be such as should give elasticity to 
their walk, and their feet should be such as to enable them 
to carry the heavy weight of the body. 

With regard generally to breeding, farmers are often inclined 
to use a stallion because his fee is small, or it belongs to himself 
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orafriend. Experience in the shows proves that it pays best to 
use a good, sound horse, especially free from those diseases and 
weaknesses which are hereditary. It seems that the larger a 
horse is, the more difficult it is to rear, and the more subject 
is it to a variety of defects, which constitute unsoundness. 

The Hunters’ Improvement Society have elicited the opinions 
of breeders throughout England, and the majority are in 
favour of the accepted type of King’s Premium stallions ; but 
a large minority think that a stronger-built thoroughbred, with 
good shoulders, back, and loins, with good feet and plenty of 
bone, is wanted. 

In my Own experience as a breeder of various classes of 
horses, I have found that my tenants have preferred a Yorkshire 
Coach-horse or Cleveland Bay stallion, rather than the hackney, 
as likely to produce stock with size as well as action, for carriage 
work in towns. The hackney is at present the result of judicious 
crossing with the thoroughbred, which, while improving its 
quality, has made the size of its produce very uneven. The 
cross between a thoroughbred and pure hackney mare is often 
likely to breed a good hunter or carriage horse of size, and the 
hackney stallion put to a well-bred mare is likely to produce a 
good carriage horse. 

As an experiment I have put a carthorse stallion to a 
Welsh pony of 14 hands, and have obtained a useful farmer’s 
mare, 16 hands high; this mare I crossed with a thoroughbred 
horse and obtained a useful pair of 16 hands carriage horses, 
A thoroughbred mare, about 15 hands, was put to a hackney 
stallion, and had several very useful riding or trap horses, 
I have had this breed for three generations. 

Farmers sometimes neglect their young stock, who require 
to be well fed on carefully prepared food when growing, and 
to be kept in a natural state entirely in the fields, with frequent 
change of pasture, and with only an open shed to run into in 
the coldest winter. When well fed in the winter on this system 
they are more hardy, and their muscles are braced by being 
kept in constant exercise rather than in a straw yard, as in some 
counties, where straw is plentiful. 

What are the systems of horse-breeding on the Continent, 
and is there any reason why we should follow their example ? 
Every yeat the Dutch Government buys in Ireland 300 to 400 
horses at the average cost of £41 for three to four years 
old. All these horses go to the Remount Department, and 
remain there at least one year; they are then fit for work, 
and remain in the service ten or eleven years, The French 
Government has breeding establishments in several districts. 
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The one I have visited near Pau contained English and Arab 
thoroughbreds, and crosses between those breeds. The services 
of the stallions were secured for the moderate fee of 10 francs. 
In consequence of this provision by the Government unsound 
and inferior horses, which are often used in England by 
farmers, because they are cheaper, are entirely superseded. 
The result is, that in the South of France, which is most 
favourable for horse-breeding, the ordinary horses in the carts 
and cabs of the towns show a great deal of breeding and 
endurance from their sires; a good cab horse, sound and 
young, can be bought for about £24. 

In Germany I visited a stud farm, which belonged to the 
Mayor of Homburg, who had, at the suggestion of the German 
Government, bought a farm of 170 acres, with a stream 
running through it, from about roo small proprietors. As 
the neighbouring owners were unable to keep on their small 
holdings young stock through the winter, he made arrange- 
ments to take in and keep their mares and stock by his good 
horses, partly of English and of North German Oldenburg 
breed, and those horses were reserved for the cavalry of the 
German Government. During the summer they are kept on the 
farm, which, being irrigated and in a gently sloping valley, is 
enabled to keep a large stock of horses. The German Govern- 
ment have constantly bought both English sires and mares to 
improve the native breeds and to produce mounts for their 
cavalry. 

In Austria the principal studs mainly recruited by the best 
English blood are in the hands of the State and the owners 
of the large Hungarian estates, from which very useful remounts 
were purchased during the South African War. 

In Italy the Government used in former years to purchase 
the best English stock to improve the size of their native horses, 
but recently they have obtained a change of blood from the 
French studs. They also buy suitable horses at two years old 
every year from large breeders, and keep them on the Govern- 
ment farms till they are available for army purposes. 

How then are the wants of our military authorities to be 
supplied? By keeping up the Yeomanry regiments to their 
full strength, instead of reducing them as is proposed, they 
would have at least 30,000 horses, which would be available 
for national defence or for volunteers on service abroad. During 
the war retired officers and other competent judges of horses 
in different local centres were appointed to purchase horses 
fot the army. That could be usefully continued. The Royal 
Commission on Horse-breeding ‘are strongly of opinion that 
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great benefit would accrue to the public service, and the horse- 
breeding industry of this country would revive considerably 
if remounts between three and four years old were purchased.” 
Supposing that the price of £40 was given for horses of three 
years bought direct from farmers through that agency, the price 
would be sufficiently remunerative for farmers in many districts 
to supply them, which price at the present age of feur years old 
is not sufficient to induce farmers to breed. 

There is a dearth of good mares, as the best for many years 
have been sold to go abroad. It has been suggested that the 
cast-off mares from the Army should be given away to farmers, 
but it would not be advantageous to breed from old and worn- 
out mares, Landowners also might give away to their tenants 
mares of good quality no longer useful for fast work, but the 
remedies I suggest would make it worth while for farmers to 
keep their mares for breeding. 

In order to obtain sound horses it would be advantageous 
for the Government in each agricultural centre to provide the 
King’s Premium horses at a nominal fee to approved mares of 
farmers making their livelihood out of their farms, ordinary 
half-bred mares being served at present prices. If this were 
done good mares would be encouraged, and their produce 
when bought at three years old should be sent to a Government 
farm, to be kept a year till they are fit for use. The farms 
should be in districts where there is a good climate, good 
pasture on limestone soil, in the south of England or Ireland. 

This should provide for the ordinary annual requirements of 
the army three to four thousand horses, and their cost should not 
exceed £7 to £10 for keep. With regard to the extraordinary 
requirements in time of war greater use should be made of the 
Dominion of Canada. At present it exports to this country 
a high class of carriage horse, bred from English sires ; but 
there are also a large number of horses of a cross between agricul- 
tural horses and coach horses, which could doubtless be sup- 
plied in any quantity if due provision was made beforehand. 
There would not then be the waste of money incurred during 
the late war by buying up horses at extravagant prices in 
various countries, and with hastily improvised agencies. 

It is encouraging to find that in 1904 the number of horses 
used for agricultural purposes, mares kept for breeding and 
unbroken horses, is the largest hitherto recorded (2,101,833). 
The increase over 1903 amounts to 23,082, or 1.5 per cent. 
It is also greatest among unbroken horses under one year. 

In Wales, especially in South Wales, the increase was greatest, 
owing to the adoption of Shire-horse breeding ; it amounted 
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to 7.9 per cent. as compared with 3.1 in England and 2.5 in 
Scotland. 

In the southern counties, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Devonshire 
and Cornwall, all suitable by their soil and climate for the 
economical rearing of horses, there has been an increase 
mainly in light horses and ponies, 

In Lancashire and Cumberland there has also been a small 
increase ; in the former heavy horses are probably in the 
majority, and in the latter the hunter class. 

The importation also of horses from Ireland into England 
in the last six months, September to February, has amounted 
to an average of over 2000 a month—2572 in September, and 
1583 in December. 

England is the most suitable breeding-ground, from its 
climate and soil, for all breeds of horses, and all countries 
must have resort to it to improve and strengthen their native 
breeds, There is nothing in the present position of horse- 
breeding to lead agriculturists to discontinue breeding. The 
Hunter, Hackney, and Shire Horse Societies are flourishing, 
and as long as they are able gradually to improve these breeds 
and discourage the rearing of unsound and unsuitable horses, 
there will be a demand for them independently of the growth 
of the motor industry. 

I have indicated briefly the various points at issue on the 
question of our horse supply, and I think, with proper provisions, 
such as no doubt will be elaborated by the committee ap- 
pointed at the Bridgewater House meeting, there need be no 
fear of our army being deficient in the supply of horses for a 
campaign either at home or abroad. 


EGERTON OF TATTON. 


THE GILCHRIST TRUST AND 
POPULAR EDUCATION 


ON a modest tombstone in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, 
erected to the memory of Dr. John Borthwick Gilchrist, may be 
read the following inscription : 

As an oriental scholar pre-eminent, he first defined rules for the Hindustanee 
and reduced that colloquial tongue to a written language, thereby facilitating 
the introduction of European laws and civilisation into the vast empire of 
British India.” Ardent and steady in the love of knowledge and of liberty, his 
long life was a constant struggle to obtain these blessings for all classes of 
mankind ; and at the close of his honourable career he bequeathed a large 
property for the noble purposes of useful education, 

Gilchrist’s life was a romance, but it cannot be related here. 
Here it must suffice to say that his chief intellectual interest 
was in Philology and in the Humanities, his chief social interest 
in the dissemination of popular education ; that he joined 
Birkbeck in starting Mechanics’ Institutions, assisted Hume and 
others in founding University College in Gower Street, became 
President of the London Oriental Institution, projected 
a National Philological Society, and designed, among other 
things, to promote the establishment of “a rapid, comprehensive, 
cheap but efficient system of juvenile education.” On his death 
in 1841 he left the proceeds of his estate to found the Trust 
which bears his name, and he directed that the Trustees should, 
at Mrs. Gilchrist’s death, appropriate the principal fund in such 
manner as they should think fit “ for the benefit ”—so runs the 
clause in his will—‘ advancement, and propagation of educa- 
tion and learning in every part of the world as far as circum- 
stances will permit.” That Trust, through fortunate invest- 
ments, principally in land situate upon Sydney Harbour, New 
South Wales, now amounts annually to some £4389. I take 
the last statistics available : 


£ s. @ 
Dividends . ‘ : : , ° ; . ; 3719 12 1 
Rebate of Income Tax . : ‘ é ’ . 246 811 
Contributions from Local Committees. ‘ ‘ 413 0 O 


Return payment 
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The allocation of this large sum of money is absolutely in the 
hands of five Trustees, who, with their secretary, represent the 
whole Board of the Trust. The following table represents the 
expenditure in 1903 : 


£ s d. 

Secretary’s Salary . . , : ‘ ‘ : 32% 30.6 
Incidental Expenses . ; ‘ " : 48 8 Io 
Rental and petty Disbursements ~. . , 99 17 Oo 
Auditor’s Fee . ; ‘ : ; , : : 16 4 6 
Scholarships . : : ; . : , 1290 0 O 
Expenses connected =e e : : : : 30 10 O 
Cost of Lectures. : ; . ‘ : ‘ 1659 19 8 
Grants to Institution ‘ : ‘ , ; ‘ 526 0 O 
Transfer to Sinking Fund : ; — ‘ 143 14 Oo 

Balance, being surplus income for the year trans- 

ferred to Capital Trust. ‘ : : : 240 7 O 


It may be added that, as the Secretary can nominate himself to 
as many lectures as he pleases at £10 ros. a lecture and “ travel- 
ling expenses,” his specified salary does not represent his yearly 
income, 

The administration of so important a Trust as this, particu- 
larly atthe present time, when so many educational movements 
are sorely crippled for want of timely assistance, is surely 
a matter of public concern. No one can doubt that the 
Trustees desire to be true to the provisions of the donor’s will, 
and are as anxious as any of the friends of popular education 
can be that the fund should be administered as efficiently as 
possible. But the efficient administration of such a fund pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with popular educational needs and 
movements which can only be possessed by those who are in 
touch with them. Busy public men like Lord Reay, Lord 
Shuttleworth and Mr. James Stuart, can hardly be expected to 
find leisure for such inquiries, and must necessarily be at the 
mercy of advisers on whose competence and discretion they 
rely. On what principle the Trustees are elected I cannot say, 
but it is surely surprising that a Trust the original object of which 
was the dissemination not of scientific instruction but of the 
humanities, should be almost exclusively administered by men 
whose sympathies and interests are notoriously on the side of 
science. It would surely have been more in accordance 
with the provisions of the donor’s will that the responsibility 
for administering the Trust should have been divided equally 
between the representatives of both sides of education, 

In any case, very great dissatisfaction is being generally felt, 
and I must add justly felt, with the present administration of the 
fund, And the grounds of the complaint are fourfold. First, 
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that the practically exclusive application of the lecture-fund to 
the dissemination of scientific instruction is not in accordance 
either with the provisions or the intention of the bequest ; 
secondly, that the scientific lectures thus organised are in no 
sense of the term educational, or even conducive to educational 
objects ; thirdly, that while large sums of money are thus 
annually wasted, most reasonable requests for assistance within 
the provisions of the will are either not considered at all, or 
rejected ; and fourthly, that no efforts are made to ascertain how 
the fund may be most appropriately and efficiently expended. 

Now with reference to the first objection there can be no 
doubt at all that Gilchrist never intended that such a portion 
of the fund as was assigned for the organisation of lectures 
should be administered wholly, or even mainly, in the interests 
of physical science. He had himself no connection with 
physical science; he was a philologist and man of letters, 
he was also an enthusiast for general popular education, both 
in relation to adults and in relation to the young; and to 
interpret the provisions of his bequest in any other sense than 
the obvious sense is to misinterpret and pervert them. The 
institutions which would, in his opinion, have had the first 
claim to assistance would have been the institutions engaged in 
this work—Polytechnics anxious to encourage popular culture 
on the side of the humanities, the University Extension System, 
the National Home Reading Union. How these institutions 
are assisted by the Trust we shall presently see. Over and over 
again it has been represented, both formally and informally, to 
the Trustees that lectures on subjects directly affecting citizen 
life, lectures on history, biography, belles lettres, political 
philosophy and the like, should at least divide the fund with 
lectures on science. But no notice has been taken of such 
requests. 

Nor, even from the point of view of scientific instruction, are 
the lectures as at present organised of any avail. What possible 
end can be served by a course of six weekly lectures which 
have no sequence or connection at all with each other, but 
which whirl the audience each week from “The Atmosphere 
and Its Relation to Life” to “The Evolution of the British 
Isle,” thence to “The Brain Nerves” on to “Spiders,” 
‘¢ Volcanoes” and “ Other Worlds” ; and on this kind of thing 
neatly £1700 is spent annually. As these lectures are of a 
purely popular description, profusely illustrated with magic 
lantern slides and similar attractions, and as, moreover, they 
are not granted to places which apply for them unless a large 
audience can be guaranteed—a very satisfactory arrangement for 
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lecturers of the average order of mediocrity—could anything be 
more preposterous than to enlarge in official reports on their 
‘‘ phenomenal success,” and to swell statistics, as is ostenta- 
tiously done, with records of the numbers attending them? 
They are simply popular entertainments and have no more 
pretension to be educational than Mr. Edison’s gramaphones 
or animated photographs in country fairs. No one, in truth, 
knows this better than those who attend them. I well remember 
hearing an artisan remark of Sir Robert Ball’s delightful 
discourse on “Other Worlds” that “the jokes alone were 
worth two bob.” And to speak quite frankly, it isa gross abuse 
of an educational trust to employ it in subsidising such enter- 
tainments as these. To describe them as “stimulating ” is 
absurd, they stimulate nothing but what is stimulated every 
night by the spectacles in the Hippodrome. The following 
description of one of these lectures is no doubt very impressive : 


To be one of an audience of 5000 people listening to a scientific lecture is 
a novelexperience. Yet the Great Assembly Hall at Mile End is said to hold 
that number, and it was full, nay, overflowing, last night... . There was a crowd 
on the broad pavement of the finest road in London, waiting for the doors to 
open. Every seat was occupied. It was an attentive assembly too, and followed 
with thorough appreciation the forcible and picturesque illustrations with which 
the Lecturer skilfully drove home the facts of his subject. 


And what child, it may be asked, would not be attentive, 
what crowds would not jostle each other in thousands when they 
could see for a penny such tableaux from spider life as Dr. 
Dallinger treats them to, or such panoramas as Sir Robert Ball 
flashes on his screen, to say nothing of the jokes so highly 
valued by the artisan to whom I have referred. I would sug- 
gest that the Gilchrist Trustees should consult Dr. Dallinger and 
Sir Robert Ball as to the “educational” value of these enter- 
tainments. All that they do is simply to enable the masses to 
see for a penny what most of them would be quite able and 
quite willing to pay sixpence for seeing. Certainly no theatre 
or music-hall in London or elsewhere could, from the point of 
view of mere amusement, produce anything to rival Dr. Dallin- 
ger’s “ Spiders.” If, instead of one, a course of not less than 
six lectures on some particular subject, such as that treated by 
Sir Robert Ball, were given no exception could reasonably be 
taken, for in that case the lectures would have some pretension 
to solidity and seriousness. Or if, again, instead of insisting 
as the conditions under which the lectures should be given, 
that a large audience should be secured, it were made a condition 
that they should be regarded as preliminary to a full course of 
lectures to follow, they would have some justification, As it 
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is, they merely pander to that craving for amusement and novelty 
which, more than anything else, unfits the average man for 
higher forms of entertainment, and confirms him in habits of 
intellectual dissipation. But this is not the worst. While so 
large a portion of the Trust is thus perverted and frittered away, 
a deaf ear is turned to applications for its proper and legitimate 
use. A favourite method of refusing such applications—I am 
merely repeating what on excellent authority I have been told— 
is by saddling their concession with impossible conditions. Thus 
the director of the educational department of one of the largest 
Polytechnics in London writes to me: ‘I have for many years 
been endeavouring to secure for our Polytechnic a course of 
lectures for our large number of young men, but have always 
failed. The nearest approach that we could get to a course 
being given was, if we could guarantee something like £150 
for the hire of a hall, although we have a good-sized hall of our 
own,” 

I will not multiply instances of these most unreasonable 
refusals, because I hope that what is here said will induce those 
who are engaged in furthering popular education to tell their own 
stories, and that at least we shall have some explanation from 
those who are responsible for the administration of the Trust. 
But I do wish to bring forward an instance from my own experi- 
ence, which may throw some light on the question of the 
present relation of this Trust to the objects which its donor had 
in view. A few years ago one of the Extension lecturers who 
was delivering a popular course of lectures on Greek literature, 
suggested to his audience the formation of a class for the study 
of the Greek language. A university man present offered to 
conduct the class gratuitously. About ten of the students joined 
it. Class and teacher met three times a week for some thirteen 
months. At the end of that time they offered for examination 
the first book of Xenophon’s Anabasis, Greek accidence generally, 
and easy unprepared translation. They were examined by a 
distinguished scholar who had just been examining for Respon- 
sions at Oxford. He took as his standard the standard required 
in that examination. His report was: “I must confess I have 
been astonished at the wonderful progress these candidates 
have made in Greek. Seven of the ten would without question 
have passed Responsions.” Several of these classes were sub- 
sequently formed, and it was hoped that this movement would 
extend and make way, as undoubtedly it would have done had 
it been encouraged and even moderately subsidised. But, unfor- 
tunately, the University Extensioncentres arefor the most partself- 
supporting, and the localcommitteesin making theirarrangements 
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have to consider, not the interests of the minority of serious 
students in each centre, but the interests of the majority, who are 
not serious students. In most centres there is always a minority 
who wouldchoose lectures on Greek subjects, and form classes for 
the study of the Greek language. It is in its relation to these 
minorities that the chief educational importance of the Extension 
system lies ; it is in such a movement as this that we discern its 
mosthopeful sign. Asmall subsidyfrom the Gilchrist Trust would 
enable these minorities to coalesce and meet at some common 
centre, where they could obtain systematically the serious in- 
struction for which they are ripe, and for which they are anxious. 
A small subsidy, for example, would have prevented this Greek 
movement from collapsing, for collapse it did,simply from want of 
such a subsidy, and would have enabled it to extend. An applica- 
tion was accordingly made for a small grant, urging its propriety 
on the double ground that it was in exact accordance with the 
provisions of Dr. Gilchrist’s bequest, and that it was for an 
object with which he personally would have had—being, as he 
was, an enthusiastic philologist—the greatest sympathy. But the 
claims of gossips about spiders and volcanoes were presumably 
held to be of more importance than the popular dissemination 
of the Greek language and literature, and not one farthing could 
be obtained. 

The applicant in question—knowing how greatly the efficiency 
of the University Extension system suffered from this extra- 
ordinary policy on the part of those who, being quite competent 
to aid it where it most required aid, refused assistance—addressed 
in November 1903 a letter to the Zzmes, directing attention to 
the unsatisfactory administration of the Trust. It commented 
on the very inadequate recognition of the claims of the humani- 
ties in the lectures organised by the Trust, and on the refusal 
of the Trustees to subsidise the Greek lectures and classes. 
This letter, and others which followed, elicited a reply from the 
Secretary of the Trust. The purport of this reply was to show 
that the Trustees had not been indifferent either to the humanities 
or to the interests of popular education, It pointed out that in 
1887 the Trust had endowed short courses of three lectures, to 
be started as a pioneer movement for full University Extension 
courses, and that these lectures had been carried on for fifteen 
years at a cost of £150 a year. Whether these were of the spider 
and volcano order does not appear, but what does appear is, that 
of the forty-five delivered, exactly four were on literary and 
historical subjects. The Secretary then went on to say that it was 
quite a mistake to suppose that the Trustees were indifferent to 
the “humanities” side of the Extension system, as they had 
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regularly paid £200 to the University Extension Board without 
placing any restriction on its expenditure. But what was not 
specified was this, that the said £200 simply went into the 
common fund of the Extension, and was employed to defray 
its general expenses. The refusal to subsidise the Greek 
lectures and classes was explained by the fact that no appli- 
cation was formally laid before the Trustees, the writer 
well knowing that it had not been laid formally before them 
because when submitted informally it had received its answer. 
However, to remove all ambiguity, in a second letter to the 
Times the applicant, who was the present writer, took the 
opportunity to renew the request : 

These lectures and classes being still only in suspense, and waiting to be 

revived, may I take this opportunity of bringing them under the notice of the 
Trustees, and ask them whether they are willing to make the revival of these 
classes possible by conceding a small grant? 
To this no reply was made ; and the movement has collapsed. 
It may perhaps be urged that Greek is a luxury, and that 
it is not reasonable to expect that such luxuries should be 
endowed. To this we have a right to answer that some 
regard should surely be paid to the original intention of 
the donor of this fund. With a movement like this Gilchrist 
would have had the keenest sympathy, and can it be doubted 
that he would have been extremely indignant had he known 
that such a movement had collapsed,simply because the Trustees 
of the fund chose to endow instead such lectures as I have 
described ? The University Extension System realises the objects 
which Gilchrist desired to promote and for the furtherance of 
which he left this money. If the money were expended in 
accordance with the provisions of the donor’s will, such institu- 
tions as the University Extension System and the National 
Home Reading Union would, as I observed before, be one 
of the chief cares of the Trustees. But how do these insti- 
tutions fare at their hands? Both have been more than once 
on the point of collapsing, the one receiving a paltry annual 
grant of £200, the other occasional donations varying, I believe, 
from {£25 to £50. 

Nothing, again, can be more unsatisfactory than the loose 
and vague information given about the assistance granted to 
institutions and about the sums of money spent on scholarships, 
embodied in a pamphlet dated January 1900, The amount 
of money assigned to each institution, the reason for the 
selection of the particular institutions assisted, the nature of the 
needs and work thus subsidised are alike unexplained. What 
is certain is that there are innumerable institutions urgently 
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requiring assistance which have no place on the list given. It 
would at least be interesting to know who is responsible for 
selection and rejection in the case of candidates for such 
patronage, and whether proper inquiries are made into conflict- 
ing claims. Certainly the grants to institutions, which in the 
accounts for 1903 amount to £526, are strangely dispropor- 
tionate to the grants made for popular lectures, which amount 
to £1659 19s. 8d. The uninitiated may be excused for 
supposing that the interests of education would be better served 
by subsidising educational activity in educational centres than 
by subsidising such lectures as have been described. 

Nor are particulars more definite when we come to the 
sums expended on scholarships. The scholarships, we are told, 
“have been designed mainly, (1) to aid the higher education 
of women; (2) to encourage new institutions, whether 
colleges or universities ; and (3) of recent years to promote 
the study by teachers of methods of education.” The money 
expended on these scholarships amounted in 1903 to £1290, 
the heaviest item in the account, after that of the popular 
lectures. By this account it appears that eighteen teachers 
were sent to travel abroad to report on educational methods in 
Europe and America. This was no doubt an exceedingly 
pleasant and interesting employment for the said teachers. 
But what the account does not explain are these points. On 
what principle was the selection of these candidates made, and 
how is it that there are fifteen women to three men? Why 
should the reports of nine of these fifteen be published and the 
remainder be left unpublished? Why, of the three men, 
should the report of Mr. William Lewis on ‘ Manual Instruc- 
tion in France and Switzerland” be published, and the reports 
of Mr. J. C. Hayne on “ Fatigue in Schools” and of Mr. T. R. 
Dawes on “ The Treatment of the Bilingual Question in Belgium 
and its Effect upon the Acquisition of Modern Languages ” not 
receive that honour? Why, indeed, should teachers be encour- 
aged to undertake such investigations at all? Are there not a 
hundred ways of spending 41290 more profitably than sending 
out young men and women on such quests as these—quests 
as futile educationally as they are superfluous from any other 
point of view. Such inquiries as these should be undertaken 
by persons delegated for that work by the Board of Education, 
whether from among its own officers, or from the staffs of 
Training Colleges and Secondary Schools. Considering how 
sorely the money now wasted on these scholarships is needed in 
really urgent requirements of popular education, and that the 
London County Council are about to expend £258,000 a year 
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on scholarships, surely these scholarships should either be 
suppressed altogether or very greatly reduced. 

The administrators of this Trust have no doubt a delicate and 
difficult task to perform, but they have no right to turn a 
deaf ear to reasonable appeals and to skilled advice. Their 
first duty is to education, not merely on its scientific side, but 
on the side of the humanities. Such institutions as the University 
Extension System and the National Home Reading Union have, 
by the very terms of the Trust, preponderating claims to con- 
sideration, and it is monstrous that these claims should be 
practically ignored. The ends of education are not served by 
catering for popular amusement, and by providing gratis, or for 
a nominal fee, such casual entertainments as the massesought and 
are quite willing to pay for. If, instead of giving very high fees 
for a single illustrated lecture by some eminent popular lecturer, 
short pioneer courses at a lower fee were arranged, some edu- 
cational result would be obtained. If such scholarships as I 
have described were suppressed or considerably reduced, and 
the money thus saved given to assist dond fide educational 
agencies, such as Polytechnics anxious to organise instruction 
in the humanities, or Extension Centres in poor districts, real 
service would be done where such service would be most use- 
ful. Another appropriate sphere for assistance from the Trust 
would be short courses of lectures at the public libraries, 
designed as introductions to systematic reading, and for guid- 
ance to the best books in various departments of study. 

Butnothing could be more conducive to the ends Gilchrist had 
in view than the organisation of centres where University Exten- 
sion students could obtain that serious and systematic teaching 
for which so many of them are anxious, but which they cannot 
obtain in the ordinary centres, where the wishes of a less serious 
majority have necessarily to be considered. There are innu- 
merable other agencies and institutions engaged in doing 
excellent work in popular education whose efforts are now 
crippled simply for the want of a small subsidy, and to which 
such a subsidy would make all the difference between compara- 
tive failure and complete success. With these urgent needs so 
definite and importunate, could anything be more unreasonable 
than to refuse to recognise them, simply that large sums of 
money may be wasted annually in sending young men and 
women to the Continent and America to make futile reports on 
“The Treatment of the Bilingual Question in Belgium and its 
Effect upon the Acquisition of Modern Languages” and the 
like ? If popular lectures were granted only on the condition 
that they should prepare the way for systematic instruction 
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whether in connection with such agencies as the University 
Extension or the National Home Reading Union, or even with 
the Public Libraries, and if the Trustees would delegate some 
competent person, who had no undue bias in favour of science, 
to ascertain by careful and unprejudiced inquiry how the 
interests of civil education could best be served by the Fund, 
they would at least be doing what they are not doing now, 
administering the Trust according to the provisions of the 
donor’s will. 

But all this has been urged over and over again without 
avail, and without avail it will continue to be urged unless 
something more authoritative and influential than the voice of 
this or that remonstrant can make itself heard. I said before, 
and I repeat here, that no one doubts the conscientiousness and 
loyalty to obligation of the administrators of this Trust; what 
I do doubt is, whether they are sufficiently informed either of 
the dissatisfaction commonly felt with the present administration 
of it, or of the opportunities open for a more efficient discharge 
of the responsibilities entrusted to them. 


J. CHURTON COLLINS. 


SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY 


OwiNnG to the magnitude of the property at stake, and the 
apparent absurdity of the results which have followed from the 
decision of the House of Lords, the ecclesiastical crisis in 
Scotland has aroused widespread popular interest. There is 
another aspect, however, in which it deserves careful considera- 
tion ; the whole incident serves to bring into clear light the 
fundamental differences between Scotch and English Chris- 
tianity. Though the two Kingdoms have been under one crown 
for three centuries, and represented in the same Parliament for 
two, there has been very little assimilation of the one to the 
other. Each country preserves its own traditions and patriotic 
sentiments, The distinct types of ecclesiastical polity which 
prevail in the two kingdoms are the most obvious badges of 
difference ; and the spirit and influence of their respective reli- 
gious institutions has had a considerable part in perpetuating 
the distinctive character of each people. 
1 

The line of cleavage between English and Scotch Christianity 
may be seen very clearly if we go back to the Reformation era. 
In England there was, as is commonly said, a conscious effort 
to maintain the old tradition of ecclesiastical organisation, faith, 
and worship as it existed in the first six centuries, but without 
the excrescences that had been superinduced in the Middle 
Ages. The whole episcopal system, with the three orders of 
ministers, was accepted as of universal tradition.* The modi- 
fications of the services took place after a careful comparison of 
the liturgical tradition of the Greek Church with the usages of 
the West. The dominance of tradition is felt in every part 
of the Anglican system. So far as each minister is concerned, 
it is imposed upon him as a solemn trust at his ordination to 
the priesthood, “to minister the doctrine and sacraments and 


* Preface to the Ordinal. 
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the discipline of Christ ... as this Church and Realm has 
received the same.” 

This whole conception of a living tradition and a personal 
trust was entirely absent from the Scottish Reformation. The 
old order lasted later than in England. 1536 and 1549 are 
landmarks in the story of the change in the English Church ; 
but in Scotland the great severance from Rome did not occur 
till 1560; and 1581 was the era when the new system was 
organised. Knox desired to effect an absolute breach with the 
old order both as regards ecclesiastical organisation and public 
worship. In the latter department his work was constructive, 
for he had compiled a Book of Common Order at Frankfort, 
which was accepted by those who rallied round him when he 
returned to Scotland. In other respects, the ecclesiastical 
movement, under his leadership, hardly advanced beyond the 
destructive stage. The organisation of the Kirk, from 1560- 
1581, was tentative ; each of the congregations was a separate 
unit, but they were directed and visited by one of the super- 
intendents * to whom the charge of the ten separate dioceses 
into which Scotland was re-dividedt was assigned. These 
superintendents had administrative functions which were 
analogous to those of bishops; but the breach with the past 
was complete. It was accentuated by the ruin which overtook 
the fabric of the old churches, and by the language in which 
Knox habitually contrasted the Church of God with the 
Synagogue of Satan. This was not a mere exaggerated ex- 
pression thrown out in a moment of excitement ; it represents 
the attitude which was formally adopted by the authorities and 
people of the realm. The sentiment is forcibly put in a docu- 
ment which was subscribed by the king and large numbers of 
the public during the ecclesiastical revival of 1581 ; but it may 
suffice to quote the more concise expressions of the Second 
Book of Discipline: ‘“‘ All the ambitious titles invented in the 
kingdom of Anti-Christ, and in his usurped hierarchy ... 
together with the offices dependent thereupon ... ought to 
be rejected.”{ The antagonism of Melville to the old order 
was as strong as that of Knox; they both desired that all 
merely traditional elements should be consciously swept away, 
and Scottish Christianity should be reconstructed on the 
lines which appeared to be laid down in Scripture, as the 
supreme and sufficient guide which God had given to man. 


* First Book of Discipline, c. vi. i. in Dunlop, ii. 539; also Forme and 
Ordour for the Election and Admission of Superintendents, Ib. 623. 

t First Book of Discipline, vi. ii, Dunlop ii. 540. 

{ Second Book of Discipline, c. 2. 
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It was under the influence of Andrew Melville that the 
ecclesiastical polity of Scotland took the form in which it has 
obtained such a firm hold upon the affections of the people. 
In order to understand the significance of the changes which 
occurred in 1581 it is necessary to remember that the constitu- 
tional life of Scotland was much less developed than that of 
England. The representative system was very imperfectly 
organised, and the people had not much confidence in Parlia- 
ment as a body that could be counted upon to give effect to 
their views. The popular enthusiasm for a new order in Church 
and State found expression in democratic ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. Presbyteries were formed; they consisted of the 
minister and one elder from each congregation in an area that 
approximately corresponded to a rural deanery. Andrew 
Melville, who had resided much in France and had lectured on 
jurisprudence in the University of Paris, was the guiding spirit 
who laid down principles which guarded against any encroach- 
ment by the civil magistrate on ecclesiastical power. The new 
organisation corresponded very closely to that which had been 
working in France since 1559. The terms “ moderator” and 
“overture” are suggestive of the original on which the Scotch 
General Assembly was modelled. This scheme of organisation 
could be defended as thoroughly scriptural, and it helped to solve 
some of the most pressing difficulties of the day. It afforded the 
means of giving the great proprietors a status in the ecclesiastical 
system, and of putting pressure on them to co-operate with the 
clergy for the religious welfare of the community. The principle 
of the whole institution was democratic ; but in thisdemocracy, 
each member was charged with the definite responsibility of 
helping to rule the Church of God according to the Divine Will 
as declaredin the Bible. There was no pretence that difference 
in tastes or interests ought to be represented. The presbyters 
were not mere representatives but responsible rulers, bound to 
give effect to God’s will in His Church and Realm. The 
democratic character of the system is shown, not only in the 
government by assemblies, but in the importance which has 
been attached to the right of the congregation to choose their 
own minister. The new institution was alien in spirit and 
character from the ecclesiastical order which it superseded ; a 
complete breach had been made with the past, and a democratic 
theocracy had come into being. 

While Anglican controversialists were endeavouring to prove 
that the Reformed Church of England was true to the primi- 
tive traditions of Christianity, the Scotch presbyterians were 
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eager to claim complete freedom for a democratic Church, 
reconstituted on a scriptural basis. ‘The power and policy 
of the Kirk should lean upon the Word of God immediately, as 
the only ground thereof, and should be taken from the pure 
Fountains of the Scriptures.” * Those who discharged “spiritual 
functions amongst them that profess the truth” had been forced 
to exercise their powers in the contest with Popery ; they were 
not inclined to interpret their privileges in a limited sense, or to 
restrict the liberty of any ministers and elders who should 
succeed them. The official declarations of the early part of 
the seventeenth century imply the freedom of each generation 
to live and worship according to the light which God might 
vouchsafe them through the pages of His Word. The preamble 
to the Act of 1638 sets forth “‘That so many as have erred 
before, not knowing the order and constitutions of this Kirk, 
will, as obedient children to their mother, speaking plainly and 
powerfully of old, and now after long silence opening her mouth 
again, and uttering her mind in a free assembly, hear her 
voice, and with that reverence that beseemeth under the 
supreme majesty of Christ, obey her directions.” The Barrier 
Act of August 30, 1639, by laying down the manner in which 
proposed innovations must be discussed, implies a right to make 
changes, though it seems to have been chiefly intended as a 
constitutional obstacle to the action of those who might 
attempt to force changes on the Church from without. 

During the political struggles of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century the difference in the character and influence of 
the religious institutions in the two countries comes out very 
clearly. The contrast of devout enthusiasm is pictured for us 
in the household of Nicholas Ferrar at Little Gidding on the one 
hand as compared with the solemn subscribing of the National 
Covenant in Grey Friars Church Yard. The Anglicans had a 
strong sense of a living Christian consciousness, manifesting 
itself in various forms and methods since Apostolic times, 
but still preserving the same type of faith and organisation and 
worship. This Catholic doctrine and practice were commended 
and guaranteed for the subjects by royal acceptance. The 
principal aim of the Anglican, in this view, was to be true to 
this tradition in all its details. It was his duty to habituate him- 
self to the daily round of service appointed for the Christian 
year, so that his own habits of thought and practice might 
conform to the religious life set forth in the ordinances of the 
Church. As a minister he would desire to exercise his office as 
a sacred trust committed to him. The presbyterst of the 

* Dunlop, of. cét., ii. 761. 
ft Complaint is sometimes made that the Anglican clergy arrogate to them- 
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Scottish Church claimed complete independence alike from the 
trammels of the past and from civic authority in the 
present. In their assemblies the Scotch presbyters claimed to 
be superior to any earthly authority, and in each congregation 
the preacher was expected to be a spiritual force, not merely 
by executing the duties of a spiritual office, but from his 
personal spiritual gifts. There was an approximation to the 
prophetic claims in his manner of conducting the public services, 
Dr. Lee maintains that “ individual liberty has had, and now has 
very ample scope in the Church of Scotland in this regard, and 
that a boundless variety is the only tradition in connection with 
our worship that we can appeal to. This liberty has been 
claimed and insisted on by our clergy during two centuries at 
least. Indeed, it belongs to the genius of Presbyterianism, and 
has always distinguished it. And accordingly it was that 
feature of the system with which the episcopal party in 
Scotland always found most fault, and which they were most 
desirous to reform.”* 
3 

In spite of this claim to complete spiritual independence 
there were political changes in the seventeenth century which pro- 
foundly modified the character of Scottish religious institutions. 
An opportunity arose for attempting to impose Presbyterianism as 
a form of ecclesiastical government upon the Church of England; 
and in the effort, the whole system came to be much more 
elaborately defined, and more stereotyped than had previously 
been the case. Again, at the time of the Revolution, the Whigs 
were forced to interfere in the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland, 
and the system, as it had been defined at Westminster, was re- 
introduced into Scotland by civil authority and Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The character of Presbyterianism as by law established 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, was so different from 
what it had been at the beginning of the seventeenth, that the 
more enthusiastic spirits refused to recognise the established 
ministers as the genuine representatives of the Church of Scot- 
land, and organised themselves as an independent body which 
maintained the position of the Covenanters. 

Such are the main outlines ; but it is worth while to enter 
into some few details in regard to these important changes. 
During the reigns of James I. and Charles I., the upholders of 
Presbyterianism had been on the defensive against royal attempts 
to intrude episcopal government and a Book of Common Prayer 
into Scotland, with the view of establishing ecclesiastical 


selves the term ‘‘ Church,” to the exclusion of lay-members, but this practice 
was explicitly adopted by Andrew Melville. 
* Reform of the Church of Scotland, 16. 
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uniformity throughout both the kingdoms. The fall of Charles I., 
to which the Scotch had contributed in so many ways, gave 
them an opportunity of completely turning the tables, and 
endeavouring to secure ecclesiastical uniformity throughout 
Great Britain, but on presbyterian lines. Many influences were 
at work which favoured this attempt. It was generally agreed 
that some form of Christianity should be established by the 
State. Episcopacy was discredited from its close association 
with the royalist cause ; the other parties were so much broken 
up that the presbyterians were sanguine of prevailing. Parlia- 
ment was committed to the project, and they could count on a 
large amount of support in the city of London and in Lanca- 
shire. With the object of bringing the whole of the two king- 
doms into line, it became necessary to mark out and formulate 
the doctrine and the worship of Presbyterianism with much 
greater precision than before. This was the task of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, which met in 1643. The chief 
monument of their labours was the Confession of Faith, which 
was compiled to be the standard of presbyterian orthodoxy, in 
an age when the variety of strange opinions and of new sects 
was a Cause of scandal. The needs of the time, and the object 
with which it was compiled, gave this Westminster Confession 
an entirely different character from the authoritative expositions 
of presbyterian doctrine which had hitherto satisfied Scotchmen. 
The original model merely consisted of a commentary on the 
various articles of the Apostles’ Creed taken in turn; this 
document had been drawn up in 1550, to be used in the English 
church at Geneva, and under Knox’s influence it was received 
and approved by the Church of Scotland in the beginning of 
the Reformation.* In the year 1560 the Confession was entirely 
recast and somewhat elaborated, and in this new form was ratified 
and approved by the Estates of the Realm of Scotland, “ as 
wholesome and sound doctrine grounded upon the infallible 
truth of God’s word.” f The reason for this step was officially 
stated; it was published “ by the estaitis of scotland, with the 
Inhabitantis of the samyn professing Christ Jesus his holy evan- 
gell to their naturall countrey men,and to all utheris Realmes and 
Natiounis professing the samyn Christ Jesus,” as a justification 
of their proceedings. “Lang have we thristit, deir brethren,” 
they say, “to have notifeit unto the warld the soume of that 
doctrine quhilk we professe and for the quhilk we have sustenit 
infamy and dainger. Bot sick hes bene the rage of Sathan 
against ws and against Christ Jesus his eternall veritie laitlie borne 
* Dunlop, Collection of Confessions, ii. 3. 
+ Acta Parl., Aug. 17, 1560, Dunlop ii. 13. 
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amangst ws that to this day na tyme hes bene grantit unto us 
to cleir oure consciences.” * The leaders in the Westminster 
Assembly had entirely different objects ; they did not desire to 
frame a public manifesto—that was provided by the Covenant 
—but a code t+ by means of which disorders within the Church, 
and the vagaries of teaching which abounded, might be set at 
rest. The Westminster Confession of Faith was completely 
recast, and bears an entirely different character from the formula 
which had been framed by Knox ; it begins, not with belief in 
God, but with belief in Holy Scripture as the basis of the Chris- 
tian religion, and it elaborates the exposition of the duty of the 
civil magistrate towards the Church. At the same time, a 
Directory for public worship was put forth ; in the circumstances 
of their time the chief need was to check individual eccentricity, 
and the divines do not seem to have contemplated the possibility 
of any development of doctrine, or of any occasion for re- 
casting the model which they had been at such pains to devise. 
Their formulz leave less room for the prophetic gifts of the 
minister, and do not seem to contemplate the possibility of 
change on the part of the Church as a whole. 

In this way the attempt to impose Presbyterianism on 
England had led to the whole being cast in a much more rigid 
form; but the circumstances under which Presbyterianism was 
enabled to re-assert itself in Scotland in 1690 were also very 
significant ; there was no spontaneous enthusiasm on the part 
of the people throughout the country, such as had been aroused 
by Knox and Melville, and again in 1638 ; Presbyterianism was 
reconstituted by civil authority and from the seat of Govern- 
ment. During the Restoration period, the Church of Scotland 
had been very successfully episcopalised, though a body of eager 
and much persecuted enthusiasts in the south-west still main- 
tained the principles of the Covenant. When the Revolution 
settlement was being planned, ecclesiastical affairs presented 
very great difficulty. Episcopal government would probably 
have been retained as the form of government in both countries, 
but so many of the Scotch clergy were Jacobites, or, at any 
rate, non-jurors, that the new Government could not trust them. 
It seemed politic, in consequence, to revert to Presbyterianism. 
The Scotch Parliament recognised as the National Church of 
Scotland those who held to the faith and practice formulated 
by the Westminster Assembly. “ The Confession underwritten 
was this day produced, read, and considered, word by word, in 
presence of their Majesties’ High Commissioner and the Estates 
* Acta Parl., Aug. 17, 1560, Dunlop ii. 13. 

t E. Irving, Confessions of Faith, ciii. 
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of Parliament, and being voted and approven, was ordained to 
be recorded in the books of Parliament.” In this way the rule 
of faith and worship which had been laid down by English 
presbyterians at Westminster came to be accepted both by 
State and Church for Scotland, in place of the less explicit 
formulze which had been approved by Knox and Melville. So 
far as the conduct of public worship went, the Dzrectory was 
probably regarded as an example to guide the minister, rather 
than as a book to be habitually used. It soon fell into desuetude, 
but no such laxity was allowed in regard to the acceptance of 
the Confession of Faith. An Act of 1693 insists that 

no person shall be admitted or continued for hereafter to be a minister or 
preacher within the Church, unless he . . . subscribe the Confession of Faith 
ratified in the 5th Act of the Second Session of this Parliament, declaring the 
same to be the Confession of his faith, and that he owns the doctrine therein 
contained to be the true doctrine which he will constantly adhere to, as likewise 


that he owns and acknowledges Presbyterian Church Government to be the 
only government of this Church.* 


The General Assembly subsequently endorsed this rule as to 
the terms of subscription ;t and the National Church of Scot- 
land was constituted in a clearly defined position, and entered 
on a period of uneventful history which lasted for nearly a 
hundred and fifty years. 

4 

The last sixty or seventy years of Scottish ecclesiastical 
history has been marked by a succession of incidents which have 
each in turn roused considerable excitement. Unlike as these 
agitations have been in many respects, they have yet had this 
feature in common, that they each originated among men who 
were dissatisfied with the Anglicised Presbyterianism which had 
been imposed on Scotland by parliamentary authority in 1690, 
and desired to revert to the Scotch Presbyterianism which 
flourished in the earlier part of the seventeenth century, when 
it was less stereotyped and more of a living power. 

1. The earliest of these movements was the most startling ; 
Edward Irving, the minister of the Scotch Church in Regent 
Square, took an entirely different view in regard to the Scriptural 
teaching on Church government from that which had been 
dominant in Scotland since the time of Andrew Melville, and 
which had been accepted by the Westminster Assembly. He 
looked back to the time of John Knox and the superintendents, 

The way of a presbytery is worse than the way of a bishop or superintendent, 


inasmuch as it has drawn away from each church [#.e., each congregation] its 
independent and indefeasible completeness, and made the same to stand in a 


* Scotch Acts, 1693, c. 38. + Acts of Assembly, 1760, c. II. 
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confederacy of some half a dozen or even score of churches, meeting once a 
month by delegation: which is a nonentity in the Scriptures, and a solecism 
in ecclesiastical polity, and not authorised by our Reformers, and hath crept 
into use by the spirit of formality. . . . I look upon the presbytery as a body 
of commissioners holding the office of the apostleship or evangelist zm com- 
mendam, until fit persons for taking it in charge be raised up by the Holy 
Spirit—a time which I believe to be near at hand.* 


Irving’s mind was saturated with the study of the Book of 
Revelations, and he seems to have come to think that it gave 
more definite guidance in regard to Church organisation and 
worship than could be obtained from the scattered hints in the 
Acts and the Epistles. The elaborate services of the Irvingites, 
and their organisation under restored apostles, are so extra- 
ordinarily remote from normal Presbyterianism that it is not easy 
to see how the one could have possibly emanated from the other, 
until we recognise that the underlying principle of building the 
Church upon Scripture is the same, and that the claim to per- 
fect spiritual freedom to create a new order is implied in both. 
2. Another movement which attracted a good deal of 
attention some thirty years ago was much more sober than 
Irvingism; it emanated from and appealed to cultured persons, 
for it was the outcome of reflection rather than of enthusiasm; 
and the influence it has exercised, though gradual, has been 
very real, It was to some extent the counterpart of the 
zsthetic revival which followed the Oxford movement in 
England, since it aimed at brightening the services and 
decorating the churches in a manner that eighteenth-century 
Presbyterianism would have condemned. Dr. Lee, the minister 
of Greyfriars, in Edinburgh, and those who co-operated with 
him, took their stand on the right of the minister to conduct 
the services in any manner that tended to edification. Strict 
compliance with the Directory of Public Worship had never 
been enforced; and these zsthetic reformers were, like Edward 
Irving, consciously desirous of going behind the dicta of the 
Westminster Assembly.  Intellectually, this was a Broad 
Church or liberalising movement, which was inclined to mini- 
mise the requisite compliance with the Westminster standards 
of doctrine, as well as with the Dzrectory. The intro- 
duction of a service book, in imitation of John Knox’s Book of 
Common Order, as well as of choirs, instrumental music, and 
stained glass, was carried through by the group of men who 
contributed to a volume of Scotch Sermons which was published 
in 1870, and this marks a considerable departure from the 
doctrines of the Confession of Faith as commonly understood. 


* KK. Irving, The Confession of Faith, cx. 
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3. In the excitement it caused, and the magnitude of the 
results which followed from it, the disruption of the Scottish 
Church, with the founding of the Free Church in 1843, stands 
by itself ; but it too was in principle a re-action to sixteenth- 
century Presbyterianism. Chalmers and the leaders of the 
Disruption movement did not look so much to John Knox— 
with his superintendents and Book of Common Order—as to 
Andrew Melville and the principles of spiritual independence 
from civic authority which he advocated. They did not take 
exception to the work of the Westminster Assembly at all, but 
they revolted against the substantial voice in Church matters 
which the State had obtained in consequence of the initiative it 
had taken in the reconstitution of Presbyterianism in 1690. 
This new movement was a re-assertion of the democratic ideals 
of the earlier presbyterians, especially in connection with the 
right of the congregation to choose their own minister. The 
leaders protested against the action of the State in upholding 
the rights of patrons; they looked back to the heroic days of 
Presbyterianism as a Theocratic Democracy. They were 
eager to maintain their claim to be the genuine representatives 
of the Church of Scotland, and repudiated the idea that they 
were seceding or causing a schism. They were anxious to 
preserve what they regarded as the genuine presbyterian tradi- 
tion, and were unaffected by the liberalising tendency which 
found expression in other quarters. They were disinclined to 
tamper in any way with the Confession of Faith, or to give in 
either to an esthetic or latitudinarian spirit. The Free Church 
was the outcome of a movement which was at once a democratic. 
and conservative re-action. So marked was this characteristic 
that the first important step that was taken after 1843 was the 
union of the Covenanters with the Free Church. The minority, 
who had kept aloof from the establishment since the Revolution, 
were known as Reformed Presbyterians ; they now accepted 
the Free Church as a genuine representative of the old 
stock; they had always maintained the duty of the civil 
magistrate to support religion, but they had never seen their way 
to take the oath of allegiance to an uncovenanted king. This 
remnant had persistently protested against the character of the 
Government, as the Free Church had come to do against its 
action ; they thus found common ground, and their union in 
1876 was the high-water mark of the re-action towards the 
Scotch Presbyterianism of the seventeenth century. 

5 

The critics of the Union of 1900 between the majority of 

the Free Church and the United Presbyterians—a body consist- 
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ing of two groups of seceders from the National Church in the 
eighteenth century—have declared that it was a political rather 
than a religious movement. The suspicion is worth noting, 
because it raises the question as to how far the decisions of 
ecclesiastical bodies on such matters, even when independent 
of State interference, are really independent of political con- 
siderations. There certainly was a considerable change of 
feeling within the Free Church; the Disruption fathers held 
that their Church—with all its claims for independence from 
civil control—ought to be established by the State. Dr. Rainy 
and his followers had come to hold that under present circum- 
stances no Church should be established at all. They had thus 
come practically into line with the United Presbyterians, who 
as “ voluntaries ” disapproved of the connection between Church 
and State ; a union of the non-established presbyterians would, 
as it seemed, give them stronger ground for attacking the posi- 
tion of the Established Church. The first steps in this direction 
were taken in 1863,* but after ten years the project had to be 
abandoned for a time ; and the Union was eventually accom- 
plished after a good deal of friction,} and a certain amount of 
compromise as to matters which were to be treated as open 
questions. The small minority, who held out against this Union, 
and who were in danger of being deprived of their livings on 
account of their recalcitrancy, have now been declared by the 
House of Lords to have been within their rights, and have 
obtained a decision which entitles them to all the property which 
the Free Church had accumulated before this recent Union. 
The Scotsman summed up the situation with unsympathetic 
acuteness. ‘For five and twenty years Dr. Rainy has been 
trying to disestablish another Church ; he has only succeeded in 
disendowing his own.” We are not concerned at the moment 
with the possible motives which influenced the Union, but only 
with the light which the incident throws on the differences of 
religious and ecclesiastical sentiment in England and in Scot- 
land. This is a point of considerable importance ; a great deal 
of the bitterness which has arisen in Scotland has been due to 
the feeling that English judges cannot be expected to appreciate 
the position as it appears to Scotch eyes. This view, which has 
served to give aconsiderable impulse to the agitation for Scotch 
Home Rule, is, as I believe, well founded. The Scotch people 


* Cunningham, Church History of Scotland, ii. 546. 
+ Dr. Rainy has let it be clearly understood, however, that no terror of 
litigation will prevent the Union from being consummated ; and the speakers 
who seemed inclined to put stress upon this terror in the course of the 
Assembly debate were barely listened to.— 77mes, June 14, 1900. 
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generally, and the English judges, do not look at the matter in 
the same way. 

The United Free Church can urge that, like other nineteenth- 
century Scotch reformers, they are endeavouring to revert to 
the true type of Scotch Presbyterianism in its best days. The 
leaders of the United Free Church justified their action on the 
ground that they were simply exercising an inherent right on 
the part of the Church to revise its own formularies. Common 
sense may, of course, hold that the occasional exercise of such 
powers would be expedient, but the legal question as to whether 
any right to exercise such power exists as a matter of fact or 
not, is rather intricate. It seems to be the one on which the 
majority and minority of the House of Lords took different 
views : Lords Lindley and Macnaghten seem to have held that 
the Church of Scotland had this power in fact. The alleged 
right appears to be involved in some of the incidents of the 
seventeenth century, but it was hardly exercised, at any rate in 
the direction of giving less precision to the definitions of 
orthodox opinion. The question raised is not merely how much 
English ideas may have affected the minds of the judges now, but 
how far they influenced the character and institutions of the 
Scottish Church itself in the seventeenth century? The 
religious, rather than the legal, idea of a trust, and the 
duty of handing down a heritage of truth untampered with, 
had always been alien to the Scotch mind, but it had 
probably a firm hold on the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. Their Confession of Faith did not take account of 
any possible need, or any method, of modification. It is 
at least a tenable view that the Scottish Church, by accept- 
ing the Westminster Confession in 1648, and by the terms on 
which it was reconstructed in 1690, had adopted a definite posi- 
tion as final, and as one on which they would not go back, The 
English religious sentiment, both in the Interregnum and at the 
present day, fails to recognise the power of the Church to take 
a new departure—its independence from its own past—which 
was implied in the story of the Scotch Reformation. It seems 
to me possible, too, that the English habit of mind, in regard to 
legislation and the interpretation of legislation, is somewhat 
different from that which was customary in the Scotch Parlia- 
ment; this was more concerned, not with settling every detail, 
but with laying down principles for administrative authorities 
to interpret ; and the fact that the Westminster Confession 
appears in the Scotch statute-book has not the same significance 
that it would have as an English measure. 

The power thus claimed on the part of the Church hardly 
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came into discussion so far as the Wee Frees were concerned ; 
but I think they would have insisted that it could be exercised 
within narrow limits, in the interpretation of Scripture. They 
have a deep underlying suspicion that the modifications of 
doctrine in the United Free Church have not been due to a 
serious effort to understand exactly what Scripture says and 
abide by it, but that they are really signs of a tendency to set 
Scripture aside. In the face of all the Old Testament stories 
of the relations of the spiritual and civil powers, they con- 
sider that, in leaving this an open question, there is an implied 
doubt of the value of the Old Testament revelation as a guide 
for men to-day. They feel that, while the desire for change is 
avowedly an attack directed against the subordinate standards, 
it is really being made on the Bible itself, and that the found- 
ations of their creed are in danger. They fear that the authority 
of Scripture is being undermined by such critics as the late 
Professor Robertson Smith. There can be no doubt that willing- 
ness to accept the new critical views is co-related with laxity 
in regard to the doctrines of the Confession of Faith, and this 
fact has been the foundation of the strong opposition to the 
Union on the part of the Wee Frees. Thus it is that the decision 
of the House of Lords has been the subject of regret in other 
quarters, as it appeared to mean the triumph of obscurantism. 

The want of consonance between the critical movement and 
traditional orthodoxy is felt on all sides—in the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England, as well as in Scotland; but it is 
a practical difference between Anglican and Scotch Christianity 
that the difficulty is felt so much more acutely in the north. 
The presbyterian has hitherto taken the Bible as the sole 
standard—the absolute statement of divine truth for man; while 
there are, at any rate, many in England who regard it as an 
invaluable record of Christian experience in the first ages of 
the Church, but not as being independent of all other lights on 
Christian faith and practice. 

So, too, there is a difference as to the importance to be 
attached to the individual judgment as capable of interpreting 
the Bible aright. Earnestly religious men, both English and 
Scotch, would agree in repudiating the Deistic opinion which 
was put forward by Locke, that human intelligence, brought to 
bear on the Bible, is quite capable of apprehending and appre- 
ciating the eternal truths it contains. Spiritual things, it would 
be urged, must be spiritually discerned, and Divine guidance is 
needed, if any mere man is to grasp truth about the Eternal 
and Unseen. So far all are agreed, but there is a difference 
according as it is held that this Divine guidance is personal to 
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the individual, or given through the corporate consciousness of 
the Church. The former point of view seems to lead naturally to 
a negation of criticism. The individual can never presume to 
stand in any true sense above a divine revelation, and therefore 
can never criticise it. But the corporate Christian conscious- 
ness has a right to criticise. The Church is older than the New 
Testament, and the classification of sacred books, as spurious, 
doubtful, and authentic, on which canonicity depends, was a 
decision taken by the Church, The living Christian conscious- 
ness has an abiding power of interpreting and criticising the 
writings which it was instrumental in selecting and preserving. 
The development not only of literary and scientific, but of 
theological, knowledge has been going on throughout all the 
ages ; and by this corporate right the claim of the individual is 
conditioned. His personal apprehension and appreciation of the 
faith of the Church—the fullest and most definite knowledge of 
God that has been attained by man—gives the basis from which 
any one has a right to criticise the earlier and less developed 
forms of belief in spiritual realities. 


The differences between the national feeling and political 
traditions of Scotland and England are very marked ; they are 
associated with and to some extent based upon differences in 
the religious sentiment in the two countries. It is not easy to 
get to the root of the matter, or to analyse the precise reason 
for the special traits which distinguish Scotch religious 
sentiment. I am inclined to trace its source to the 
seventh chapter of the first book of Calvin’s /ustitutes, where 
the authority of a corporate consciousness is explicitly rejected. 
Divergence of doctrine on the supreme standard of religious 
truth, and the means of appealing to it and applying it, will 
suffice to account for differences of opinion in regard to many 
matters of Church organisation, Christian worship, and 
Christian belief. 

WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE NEW 
GERMAN COMMERCIAL TREATIES ON 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES* 


WHEN the Compatriots’ Club did me the honour to invite me 
to give a lecture, I chose as my subject the new German com- 
mercial treaties because in economic policy, in which we are 
all interested, it is much more useful to discuss a situation 
where action may be required than to engage in general argu- 
ment. These treaties are between Germany and seven States 
of Central Europe—that is, Austro-Hungary, Russia, Italy, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Servia,and Roumania. With the tariffs 
which accompany them they represent the conditions under 
which we have to carry on trade with that part of the world 
during the next twelve years. They are, therefore, of great 
practical importance, and in their operation, as I shall show, 
must influence the policy of this country. 

I do not propose to discuss the effect of these treaties upon 
Germany. The treaties in the aggregate include some scores 
of complicated clauses, and I am afraid I do not feel competent 
to tell the Germans where they have made mistakes in settling 
the rates of duty ; whether the agricultural duties are too high, 
or whether they sacrifice the interests of this or that particular 
group. I look at the history of Germany throughout the 
nineteenth century, and I cannot withhold my admiration for 
the achievements of that country. Look at the patience with 
which the tariff barriers which separated one State from 
another State, in what is now the German Empire, have been 
gradually removed by the sagacity of German statesmen ; the 
crises, through which their Zollverein passed successfully, not- 
withstanding intrigues and hostility within and without, until they 
made a Union which withstood the test of war. Look at the 
great traditions they have created in their Government offices, 


* A lecture delivered at a meeting of the Compatriots’ Club, on Friday, 
March 31, 1905. 
VOL. XLV 45 
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in all their departments which deal with trade ; their splendid 
organisation, their scientific equipment, which has gathered 
round their economic policy with the growth of their trade and 
commerce, and the courage and patience and skill, and I may 
say the success, with which they have essayed the apparently 
hopeless task of challenging the monopoly of this country. 
For our time, at any rate, the broad features of German policy 
are settled, and in forming an opinion as to the effect of the 
treaties upon Germany we must take account of that policy 
as well as the complicated provisions of the treaties themselves. 
I believe the Germans know their own interests, and, looking 
at their affairs from a distance, I am impressed with the rapidity 
with which the work of preparation and negotiation has been 
conducted and the comparative ease with which the treaties 
have been accepted by the country. 

There is a strong temptation in certain quarters to argue 
from the presumed effect of the German policy upon Germany 
to the advantages, or the disadvantages as the case may be, of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals in their application to the British 
Empire. That method of regarding this question is radically 
unsound from a scientific point of view. It rests upon a 
complete misconception of the method and application of the 
economic science which is invoked, because the factors we 
have to consider in the case of the two countries are absolutely 
different. Then, secondly, no proposition has been made, nor 
is ever likely to be made, on the lines of the German corn 
duties. Count von Bilow may be right or wrong in arguing 
that the new tariffs will not increase the cost of living in 
Germany. In any case, the Germans cannot afford to sacri- 
fice agriculture. But the defence of the German corn duties 
has nothing whatever to do with Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential 
proposals. We have to work out a policy of our own which 
shall not be incompatible with the interests of the Empire, as 
our present policy was declared to be by the late Lord Salisbury 
when he denounced the German treaties, but which will con- 
solidate the Empire, and, as a result, increase the prosperity of 
its constituent parts. 

The tariff provisions of the new treaties form one part only 
of the policy which is represented in those treaties. This is 
exceedingly important, because tariff advantages or disadvan- 
tages may be nullified by other operative factors. Every one 
of these treaties, of course, contains the most-favoured-nation 
clause. Then you have the usual clauses with regard to rights 
of property, industrial companies, commercial travellers, and 
patterns and privileges of the subjects of each of the contract- 
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ing parties. Then, in addition to that, you have many other 
clauses of the greatest importance to all classes cf merchants ; 
regulations with regard to the transit trade, frontier traffic, 
State and local dues of every kind, transport by land and 
water, including shipping, and railway and canal rates, and 
provisions for arbitration and a great many other subjects. 
Now the policy of the treaties, you must remember, is firmly 
established. These treaties are, in fact, not a new departure ; 
both in form and substance they are the treaties concluded 
from 1891 to 1894, with important additions and modifications 
for another twelve years. They are in conformity with the 
settled policy of Germany and the other States, and if you 
want to appreciate to the full their significance, I suggest that 
you must carry the review of German history much further 
back than the last few years, and look forward for a longer 
period than is usual in fiscal discussions. 

Let me take some of the non-tariff provisions of the treaties. 
In the treaty with Italy there is a new clause: 


No distinction shall be made in either country between the inhabitants, in 
respect of the railway rates, or in the time or method of despatching by rail. 
No increased rate shall be charged in Germany on goods sent from Italy for 
conveyance to German stations, or transit through the country, in com- 
parison with the rates charged on German or foreign goods on the same 
section of railway. 


Then there are provisions with regard to the making of 
through rates—a matter of supreme importance, as any one 
who consults manufacturers will quickly find out, in regard to 
international trade. In the case of Austria there was an old 
regulation in the former treaty that is amplified in some im- 
portant ways: 


The two Powers will do their best to facilitate commercial intercourse by 
providing direct rail connections between adjoining railway systems, and 
arranging for the transfer of rolling stock from one line to the other. They 
will render mutual assistance in matters of railway traffic. 


There is another important clause in the treaty with Russia : 


Reciprocal facilities shall be given as regards railway rates, especially in the 
framing of through rates, more particularly to and fro between Russia and 
Danzig (and other German ports mentioned), to facilitate the Russian import 
and export trade. 


In the Belgian treaty, and in the Servian treaty also, there are 
provisions with regard to transport. 

All students of German history will remember that railways, 
and the development of railways, have played an important 
part in promoting German unity, and it seems to me that every- 
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thing which tends to facilitate transport between the countries 
of Central Europe must tend more and more to bring these 
countries together, and to increase their trade and commerce. 
In the treaty with Italy there is an interesting new clause re- 
lating to the insurance laws : 

The contracting Powers agree to investigate the question of the treatment 
of Italian workmen in Germany, and of German workmen in Italy, in order by 
equitable conditions to secure equal advantages in both cases. These con- 


ventions to be arranged separately and independently of the operation of the 
present treaty. 


Then there are very important new clauses with regard to 


arbitration on questions in dispute. For instance, take the 
treaty with Italy : 


Should any dispute arise between the contracting Powers respecting the 
interpretation or application of the annexed tariff, or any supplementary tariff, 
or in connection with the conventional tariffs, arranged between either of the 
Powers and a third Power, the matter shall be referred to arbitration, one 
arbitrator to be selected by each party from amongst its own subjects, 
and an umpire chosen by both parties from the subjects of a third friendly 
State. 


There are similar clauses, expressed not exactly in the same 
language, in all these treaties. Those who think that disputes 
with regard to tariffs may be just as important in their results 
as disputes with regard to any other subject of international 
interest, must see with approval the setting up of such tribunals 
in Europe for the settlement of these disputes. 

Then I come to the tariff provisions of the treaties. I 
cannot describe in detail the complicated relations between the 
different tariffs, and I hope I shall not be accused of inac- 
curacy if I merely give a rough sketch of their leading features. 
The order of development of the German tariff is this: First 
of all, Germany passes her general tariff. The general tariff 
was accepted and passed in 1902. At the same time Austro- 
Hungary and other States also had their new tariffs. Having 
accepted the general tariff, the German negotiators go to these 
different countries and discuss what mutual advantages may be 
obtained by modifications and regulations of one kind and 
another. Before Germany entered into these negotiations the 
minimum corn duties were fixed, and this was a new departure 
in regard to the German tariff. Having settled by negotiation 
with the individual States the modifications of the general 
tariff which might be desirable, the automatic working of the 
most-favoured-nation clause, which appears in all the treaties, 
gives you the new conventional tariff, which comprises the 
lowest rates agreed upon as between the contracting Powers. 
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Then there is a further step. I am astonished sometimes to 
hear our free importing friends discussing these questions as 
though England were the only country in the world that had 
most-favoured-nation treaties. The extension of the conven- 
tional tariff to other countries takes place automatically where 
the most-favoured-nation clause is in operation. Germany has, 
in addition to the eight tariff treaties which have just been de- 
nounced,no less than twenty-eight most-favoured-nation treaties 
with other countries. Therefore you will see at once that—at 
any rate, in that respect—our position is by no means peculiar 
or remarkable. What is peculiar at the present time in our 
relations with regard to Germany is that we have no treaty at 
all, but we have most-favoured-nation treatment under an Im- 
perial ordinance with the assent of the Federal Council, which 
is renewed from year to year, and may be suspended at any 
time. The result of this tariff adjustment is to turn the 
general tariff into a kind of penalty tariff. 

I have mentioned two grades, the conventional tariff and the 
general tariff, but there is another grade of the tariff which 
trenches ona subject of quite dangerous interest in the present 
state of the fiscal controversy—I mean to say, retaliation in 
an acute form. According to the German Customs Law of 
December 25, 1902, Section 10: 


Dutiable goods proceeding from States that treat German ships or products 
less favourably than those of other nations may without prejudice to the tariff 
duties be burdened with a surtax ranging up to Ioo per cent. of the tariff duty 
imposed on such goods, or even with a surtax equivalent to the total value of 
the goods themselves. Goods free of duty in virtue of the tariff may, under 
the same conditions, be taxed with a duty not exceeding §0 per cent. ad valorem. 
In like manner, and save conventional stipulations to the contrary, foreign 
goods may be subjected to the same duties and customs formalities as are 
applied to German goods in the country of origin. The measures provided for 
in this section shall be enforced by Imperial Ordinance with the assent of the 
Federal Council. 


That looks like a splendid weapon, but I suggest that German 
commercial interests are now so exceedingly complicated and 
so very important that it is scarcely likely to be put into 
operation except in regard to some small country where the 
interests are not very large. What we really have to consider 
is the general tariff and the conventional tariff. 

As supplying evidence of German progress I know no series 
of figures that approach the classifications in the German tariff 
at the present time. Let any man take the German classification 
according to the last tariff, and compare that classification, 
especially the textiles, the iron and steel and the machinery 
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classes, with the tariff which is to come into operation next year, 
and I venture to say he cannot for one moment doubt the 
enormous progress which Germany has made, because, at any 
rate in the opinion of the German experts, Germany can, and 
probably does, make every single class of commodity which is 
mentioned in that tariff, and you will see, if that is the case, 
then German competition runs all along the line so far as our 
own trade is concerned. One of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the tariff is the great specialisation of duties. 
There again it seems to me you have the same evidence of 
great progress in the structure and organisation of German 
trade. Where the examination of the phenomena of business 
with a view to framing a tariff brings out in the end such a 
wonderful classification, whether it is desirable to adopt the 
classification or not, it is a great testimony to the high stage of 
organisation reached by German trade. 

Now I am going to assume that we in the United Kingdom 
shall either continue the present arrangement or have a most- 
favoured-nation treaty with Germany, and I propose to assume 
that the rates of duty in which we are interested are those of 
the conventional tariff. It would be quite impossible for me to 
go through the tariff numbers one by one or even class by 
class, and state what is the nature of the alteration that has 
been made. I think British trade is, as a matter of fact, inter- 
ested in every class, not excluding agriculture. The framing, 
for instance, of a really successful constructive agricultural 
policy for this country might be influenced in one way or 
another by the German duties levied upon fruit, potatoes and 
other things for growing which we have certain facilities. 
Therefore the agricultural rates are not matters of indifference 
to this country. If you take the textile industry, there you 
have a most complicated series of duties. It is extremely 
difficult to measure the exact degree in which duties have been 
altered in so far as they affect British products, because the 
classification being more detailed you cannot follow the 
changes with perfect accuracy. I find that, for instance, on 
close woven tissues partly of silk the new rate is 11 per cent. 
in One case higher than the existing rate, and in another case 45 
per cent. higher. I go again to velvet, plush, and tissues of 
the nature of velvet and plush. There again I find a rise in 
one rate, and in the other case the rate is unaltered. The woollen 
and worsted classification may not hit very hard some of the 
textile districts, but will certainly affect the West Riding in a 
peculiar degree. Ido not think the increase in the duties in the 
class lam considering is excessive, but when you have a duty 
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which already is nearly prohibitive, a very slight increase kept 
on for a series of years willturn the scale and make it entirely 
prohibitive. And in various other classes of woollen and worsted 
goods there are increases ranging from 15 to 30 per cent. Then 
I willrefer to another very important subject in relation to the 
textiles. I suppose there is no branch of the textile industry of 
which we are so proud as a nation as fine spinning in Lancashire, 
I suppose the fine spinning industry of Lancashire is of its class 
the finest thing the world has ever seen. When I come to 
examine the new scale of duties I find that they have been more 
specialised ; that with relation to some of the coarser counts 
which the Germans can spin as well as we can, there have been 
reductions ; but when! come to that speciality of Lancashire for 
which we have all the advantages of climate and everything else 
which is going to give us the monopoly for ever, there the tariff 
has gone up. On single unbleached yarns of 102’s and 
upwards, there is an increase of 66 percent. If you take not the 
returns of our own Board of Trade, but the German official 
figures, you will see that the increased rates of duty will fall 
upon a Class of yarn which we have exported to Germany in 
increasing proportions. 

In view of this increase, which is quite reasonable compared 
with the rates of increase in the new tariffs of other countries, I 
suggest that what the fine spinners have to look forward to 
with regard to their European trade is a gradual decline, and 
as new mills are built in those countries the disappearance of 
the export trade to Central Europe. Now you can easily trace 
the effect of that. Fine yarns are used in particular classes of 
trade, and it would be to our advantage that we should be able 
to trade in that class of yarns with the more civilised, the more 
progressive and the more advanced nations. The loss of markets 
in Central Europe must have the effect of increasing the 
domestic competition in our own home market. Therefore as 
a result of the raising of the tariffs in the world at large, 
domestic competition will force the profits of the fine spinners 
down. That is not the end of it. The tariffs hit hard other 
branches of the textile trade. These manufactures will lose 
their market. Some mills will be transformed and new people 
will go into the fine spinning trade, which will further increase 
the domestic competition. Therefore you have more capital, 
more enterprise, more energy, more efficiency put into fine 
spinning ; but the one thing you will not have under the 
operation of the tariffs I am considering is the markets where 
you can dispose of your goods. 

Then I go to iron and steel. It would take a long calcula- 
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tion to see exactly what are the rates of duty to be paid under 
the new tariff, because the iron and steel classification has 
been completely revolutionised, and though one can say certain 
rates are increased, I am not prepared to express an opinion 
as to what is the amount of that increase or how it will work 
out, That is still more true of machinery. I ask any one to 
look at the last German classification of machinery, and go 
through the pages and pages of the new tariff cataloguing the 
machinery upon which duties are to be levied under the new 
conditions, and the greatly increased rates of the duties. Some 
of the duties to be levied upon machinery imported into 
Germany now are so drastic that I do not at present see how 
the trade in these branches can be continued at all. Our 
engineers, however, are extremely alert and energetic, and 
perhaps they can deal with the situation. It is most desirable 
that manufacturers throughout the country should take these 
tariffs into consideration, and make careful calculations as to 
what these changes actually mean for different branches of the 
trade and publish them to the world. 

Is this tariff levelled against Great Britain? In a large 
number of instances the rates of duty look just as though they 
were directed against thiscountry. At the same time I do not 
accept that explanation. I do not see any reason for suppos- 
ing that there is any kind of pre-determination to levy higher 
rates of duties against the commodities of this country. If 
you look at the way in which all these tariffs have to be 
arranged, the averages taken over a long series of years, and 
with the infinitely complicated factors that have to be taken 
account of, it is difficult to see how you could establish a case 
for simple crude attack upon the industries of this country. 
What happens is this: Germany is now on a level with our- 
selves. Germany’s industrial development and organisation are 
as good as ours. The industries they want to protect and 
foster turn out to be industries in which we are concerned. I 
do not think I could, and certainly I would not say anything 
more than that. The hostile operation of the German tariff 
in regard to our trade arises naturally from the relative stage 
of development of the two countries, and not from a calculated 
attempt to injure the industries of this or any other country. 

This brings me to my next section. What can be done in 
the present situation to deal with the circumstances I have 
described ? Up to 1897 our commercial relations with Germany 
were determined by the treaty of 1865 and various declara- 
tions subsequent to the treaty. That treaty included in it 
the famous Article VII. which gave to the Germans the most- 
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favoured-nation treatment in our Colonies and Dependencies 
in return for the most-favoured-nation treatment we got in 
Germany. That treaty as you know was denounced by Lord 
Salisbury with consequences of the greatest importance, but 
which I do not propose to discuss at the present moment. 
We have at present most-favoured-nation treatment under the 
temporary arrangement I have already mentioned, but under 
existing circumstances the utmost we can have with regard to 
Germany is a most-favoured-nation treaty. Therefore what 
we have to do is to look at the operation of such a treaty ; 
what do we get and what do we not get by a most-favoured- 
nation treaty. I saw a remark the other day to the cffect 
that it was very good of these foreign countries to 
carry on negotiations at such vast expenditure of time 
and scientific energy, but that really we got all the 
advantages simply by most-favoured-nation treatment. I 
think that is a most extraordinary statement, Let us look at 
the tariff provisions. If a foreign country does not want 
commodities of a particular kind or from a particular country 
it is not at all necessary to specify the country. The com- 
modities can be defined in this tariff classification in such a 
way as entirely to exclude those which are not desired. We 
are past experts in that sort of thing. We did it on a famous 
occasion in regard to the wine duties and we cannot possibly 
complain. There is no ground for reprisals because the 
classification adopted by a given country happens particularly 
to injure your trade; but that classification may, and in fact 
does in a very large number of instances, completely nullify 
the most-favoured-nation treatment. 

I take another case. The provisions of these treaties are 
so complicated that in every treaty a special arbitration clause 
is included for deciding upon the application, amongst other 
things, of the most-favoured-nation clause. That is, it is 
recognised that the application of the most-favoured-nation 
clause to the commerce of these several countries and any 
third country which happens to be brought in is by no means 
the simple thing which people regard it, but is a highly com- 
plicated process in which unless you are exceedingly acute 
you may be easily worsted. Then another thing you have to 
guard against in regard to the most-favoured-nation clause is 
the interpretation that is given to the different regulations of 
the treaty. I need not speak of advantages which in the nature 
of the case cannot possibly be extended to this country. If 
the commerce between Germany and Austria, Germany and 
Italy, Germany and Switzerland is especially fostered and 
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encouraged by railway and other transport developments there 
may be developments which you may be nominally entitled to 
share, but in which you cannot possibly share, and there are 
so many of these arrangements in regard to these new treaties 
that I venture to say they are quite enough to almost nullify 
the effect of most-favoured-nation treatment; but I have a 
much more definite objection to most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. I ask you to take the new Government Blue Book, go 
through it line by line, mark the tariff rates which are modi- 
fied by convention, and the tariff rates which are not modified 
by convention, and what you will find is this: that in a very 
large number of instances the tariff rates which are not modi- 
fied by convention are tariff rates in which we are particularly 
interested. Take the example I gave you just now of the fine 
yarns. The rate of duty levied on the fine yarns is not a con- 
ventional duty at all. It is simply the rate of the general 
tariff. No other countries can compete with this country with 
regard to fine yarns ; nobody is interested in making any 
modification, and the result is that the rate of the general 
tariff stands. Therefore you have your most-favoured-nation 
treatment, and people say how very fortunate you are; look 
at the splendid advantages that you get; all these countries 
have been negotiating for the sake of giving you advantages, 
and you find that you are practically offered the penalty tariff 
of the German Empire. 

Now I go a step further. If you go through these tariffs 
you can trace in the Government Blue Book the origin and 
source of the modification of the tariff. Switzerland is re- 
sponsible for certain modifications, Austro-Hungary for others, 
and of course in so far as they affect our trade we benefit, but 
I should like to know why we as the greatest commercial 
nation in the world should be content to pick up the crumbs 
from the negotiations of other countries. And, as those other 
countries develop—France, for instance, which is interested in 
fine spinning—why should not we throw the weight of our 
influence into the negotiations with Germany, and bring down 
the rate of the general tariff on fine yarns, and consequently 
benefit both ourselves and France? The net result of the 
most impartial examination of this Government Blue Book and 
tariff rates will show you that the people who are most 
responsible for keeping up the high rates of duty in the tariff 
are not the Germans, are not the Swiss, are not the Austrians, 
but ourselves, because we do not take any steps to modify 
these general rates. 

In addition to the German tariff, there are the tariffs of 
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Austro-Hungary, of Russia, Italy, and all the other countries 
concerned, and as compared with most of those tariffs the 
German tariff is the most carefully thought out and the most 
reasonable. If I were to go through the Austrian tariff and 
show how that affected trade, you would find that there were 
very much stronger grounds for apprehension there than in 
the case of Germany, so far as the actual tariff rates are 
concerned, In the case of Germany if I had to sum up 
the whole situation I should say that the movement so far 
as there is movement is in the direction of increasing the rates 
of duty, but it is not on the whole an increase which is con- 
siderable. It all helps towards the diminution of openings for 
our trade, but the rates of increase are not so considerable as 
they are in the case of some other countries. When you come 
to the possibility of reduction you have to remember that now 
in any case British trade must be subjected to the rates of the 
conventional tariff. There is no possible chance of altering 
arrangements in such a way as to affect the conventional 
tariff. Before you could even begin negotiations which would 
modify the tariff rates of Germany as I have described them, 
you must be ina position similar to that of the other countries 
for negotiating. There is no doubt whatever about that, and 
if you conclude anything less than a tariff treaty you will not 
get any substantial modification. It is quite impossible in the 
time at our disposal to get such modifications, to get such a 
mandate from the country. I venture to say that if we were 
going to modify the rates of the German conventional tariff 
the time when we should have begun is not at the present time, 
still less next year, but not later than the year 1899 because 
these things take a very long time to work out. All these arrange- 
ments have been before theGermans for several years,and instead 
of being up to date, we are a very long way behind. It is no 
use complaining. This situation is upon our manufacturers 
and merchants, and there is no possible way of warding it off. 
I doubt, also, in the most favourable circumstances the possi- 
bility of securing any great expansion of our trade with Central 
Europe, because the new tariffs have been before the people 
concerned for a long period of time, and they have been 
building mills and making extensions in view of the advantages 
they are to obtain. To alter it in any way now would be very 
difficult and involve many complicated negotiations between 
the States concerned. Though no doubt advantages may be 
obtained here and there, we probably have to face the situation 
that no great expansion of British trade is possible in the 
immediate future, at any rate in the direction of Central Europe, 
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These tendencies upon which I base that observation are so 
well marked, they rest upon such an assured foundation of 
thoroughly ascertained statistics, that I cannct have the least 
doubt as to the permanent tendency of British trade, whatever 
may be the state of trade at the present moment in any part 
of the country. Under existing conditions we have to look 
forward to a gradual diminution of our trading interests in 
Central Europe. 

There is, however, one ray of light. I have gone carefully 
through these tariffs, and I give the German experts credit for 
the greatest foresight, but there is one thing which is not taken 
account of, and that is, that if you alter the conditions of entry 
into the British market, or into the markets of our Colonies, 
the German tariff will in some of its most important sections 
crumble to pieces. The fact is, 1 do not say consciously, but 
unconsciously through the operation of statistics and the influ- 
ence of present conditions the classification, the rates of duty 
of the German tariff have been affected by our system of free 
importation. I suggest to you that if our trade with Central 
Europe is likely to decline, or at any rate not to expand, it will 
have at any rate the advantage that it will force English people, 
whether they will or not, to look more and more beyond the 
seas for the future of British commerce.* 


W. A. S. HEWINS. 


** Since the delivery of this lecture a detailed memorandum on the new 
treaties, including a full abstract of the treaty between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, has been published by the Tariff Commission. 


CHILDREN’S RIGHTS 


IN days of old no higher praise could be bestowed upon a vir- 
tuous ruler, than that he was the protector of the poor and 
defended the rights of the helpless. The idea still lingers in 
some old-fashioned communities. But in the bustle of modern 
civilisation other maxims prevail. We help those who can help 
us inreturn, The “father of the fatherless” is looked upon 
as a sentimental “ faddist.” Efforts to see that “such as are 
in need and necessity have right” are resented as interference 
with parental authority or as tending to pauperise the people. 
To let things take their course is the law of society, passionately 
adhered to by those who occupy the comfortable places. Espe- 
cially is this the case in regard to children. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the community at large has a vital interest in their 
welfare and bringing up, itisdisinclinedto meddle, and is disposed 
to wash its hands of responsibility and leave everything to the 
parents, in hopes that all will come right inthe end. It may, 
however, be of interest to consider some of the rights which 
children possess, and how far those rights are recognised by 
law, and protected in the administration of government. It 
may also be useful to point out the natural punishment which 
overtakes the community, inthe shape of crime, poverty, and 
expense, for neglecting the sacred duty of protecting the rights 
of helpless children.. 

The law recognises that a child has rights even before it is 
born. It is in the interest of the unborn infant, as well as in 
that of the mother, that the attempt to procure abortion has been 
made a criminal offence in our penal code. The risk of injury 
to the latter, although a contingency which, in fatal cases, is 
punishable by death, is by no means the sole consideration. 
Even where no apparent injury is done to the mother, the 
destruction of the infant life is treated as a statutory crime of 
the gravest description. It is also in the interest of the unborn 
child that, in most civilised countries, a restraint is placed on 
the employment of pregnant women. The subject was dis- 
cussed at the Berlin Labour Conference fifteen years ago, when 
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it was agreed by the nations represented that women should be 
prohibited from working in factories both before and after 
childbirth. This reform, to which Great Britain was pledged 
equally with other countries, has been carried out by several 
continental nations, but although many Factory Acts have been 
passed here since the Berlin conference, no effort has been 
made to redeem the pledge we gave. The interests of modern 
industry are too strong for Governments and Parliaments, and 
the rights of the children of working-class mothers have to go 
to the wall. It is true that by law women may not be 
employed for a period of one month after their confinement ; 
but no protection whatever is afforded them against employ- 
ment during the equally critical time immediately preceding 
childbirth, and, as the law is practically a dead letter, few 
women can resist the importunity of employers even for the 
prescribed month. 

As soon as a child is born into the world, it is endowed with 
certain definite civil rights. It is entitled to be fed, clothed, 
lodged, and educated till of an age to take care of itself. 
All children are in a condition of dependence whether their 
parents are rich or poor. Nature gives to all children a fairly 
equal start. Ninety per cent. of the children of the poorest 
parents are born healthy. It is the mother not the child that 
suffers from starvation while the latter is in the womb. All 
begin equally helpless with an equal right to be maintained. 
The child’s claim is in the first instance upon its family. 
Every father must provide a home for his children. He is 
under a recognised obligation to feed, clothe, and otherwise 
maintain them, If he neglects this duty wilfully, the State is 
under an obligation in vindication of the child’s rights to step 
in and punish him ; if he cannot perform it through adversity, 
or incapacity to find work, the State is bound by law to provide 
relief for his children, though it should do so in a fashion calcu- 
lated to keep the sense of parental responsibility unimpared. The 
family is the proper “atmosphere” in which boys and girls 
should be brought up. It is the primeval condition in which 
humanity has been developed ; and although modern civilisation 
is breaking down the influences of home in every rank of society, 
it is part of the duty and wisdom of the State to preserve as 
much of this institution as is still left. In modern arrange- 
ments a lamentable tendency is shown to abolish as far as pos- 
sible the home. “Slum” children, who form so large a part 
of the population of great cities, are herded in filthy dens and 
have no “home.” Deserted children and orphans, whose care 
is entirely undertaken by the State, are often brought up 
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by machinery in large institutions, instead of being boarded 
out in families, or cared for in small artificial homes. Girls 
and boys should be brought up together. That is Nature’s 
law, and each sex has a good influence on the other. 
But the principle of bringing up children ex d/oc, and with 
complete separation of boys from girls, is not confined to those 
whose guardianship is undertaken by the State. The rich 
man’s child is also, with but few exceptions, during a great 
part of its youth, placed at a boarding school only with com- 
panions of its own sex, and thus deprived of home influence at 
the most critical period of its life. 

The child’s claim on its family is the first but not the only 
claim to which its birth into the world entitles it. In the second 
place, it has a claim upon society. Where parents neglect to feed 
or shelter their children, or are unable to fulfil this elementary 
obligation, society is bound to step into the breach. Either it 
must compel the parents to perform their duty in this respect, or 
it must perform the duty for them. The law recognises the 
separate rights of children. In regard to protection of life and 
limb, they are placed on the same footing as adults. Society, it is 
true, shuffles off its obligations in this connection, as far as it can, 
upon a voluntary organisation—the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, It is this voluntary body which sees that 
the provisions of the law, in the case of brutal parents or 
employers, are properly carried into effect. But the respon- 
sibility of society is not the less absolute. Recognition is also 
given to their right to be maintained. If the Poor Law were 
properly administered, there should be no such thing as a 
starving destitute child. The recent circular of the Local 
Government Board has proclaimed their rights. In the case of 
destitute orphans or deserted children the State is legally 
bound to take permanent charge of them ; they are entitled to 
be fed, clothed, and educated at the public expense. The 
children of paupers and of persons who have been sent to 
prison, leaving their families without the means of subsistence, 
are entitled to be maintained by society until their parents are 
again in a position to fulfil their obligations to them. In 
these cases, it must be admitted that society does its best to 
shirk the full measure of its obligation. Far from consulting 
the best interests of the children who are thrown upon its care, 
society in too many cases makes cheapness the first con- 
sideration. Boys and girls under the guardianship of the State 
are, under the idea that it is economical, herded together 
in great institutions, where home and family life give 
place to an unelastic system of mental and physical drill. 
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The individual care and attention so essential to their 
well-being at the most impressionable period of their lives 
becomes an impossibility. Destitute children of tender age, 
who ought to be placed in homes, are sent to industrial schools. 
These were established originally for young people, who, 
through their character or surroundings, were developing a 
tendency to crime. They are supported chiefly by grants 
from the Consolidated Fund, partly by the labour of the 
children, and ina small degree by voluntary contributions. In 
order to save the rates at the expense of the taxes many local 
authorities have invented an ingeniousmethodof making a cheap 
disposition of perfectly innocent children by relegating them to 
these semi-penal establishments. Many years ago I found a 
baby six years old in an industrial school, who had been taken 
before a police magistrate in London and charged with the 
monstrous crime of being “found destitute.” He had been 
found guilty and sentenced to detention in an industrial school 
till sixteen—ten years penal servitude. I tried to rescue him 
and commit him to the charge of Dr. Barnardo. But even the 
Home Secretary of the day, though admitting the cruelty and 
injustice of the sentence, could not rescue him, and he had to 
serve his time. This year 1 met with him again, a well-grown 
lad, about to be turned out into the world to gain his living. 
He had learnt to darn stockings. That was the pitiful accom- 
plishment with which he was about to face the world and gain 
his livelihood. Dr, Barnardo would have taught him a trade, 
and probably sent him out to Canada. 

Society, which is so indifferent to the rights of children, is 
very keen to maintain those of parents. It is the easiest way 
of getting the children off its hands. Having once removed 
children from the influence of bad parents, it is clearly the 
duty and interest of the State to complete what it has undertaken 
and to see that they grow up to be virtuous men and women, 
But false economy is again made the ruling factor, To the 
criminal and vagrant classes children are frequently a valuable 
asset. Advantage is taken of this fact by public authority to 
get rid of the burden of supporting the families of these 
scamps and idlers. They are encouraged to use the workhouse 
as a mere temporary convenience. In this fashion children 
are shuffled in and out according to the opportunities afforded 
for making money out of them, and are thus defrauded of all 
continuity in their bringing up. The right of a parent to his 
children is absolute. They can at any moment be torn away 
from school and carried off to races and fairs to earn money 
by begging, for their parents or for those to whom their parents 
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hire them out. When times are slack they are returned to 
burden the rates and corrupt the children with whom they are 
associated. In the end they cost society, as inmates of a 
prison, many times the sum they would have cost as regular 
inmates of a school. 

Having considered the rights of children in general, let us 
examine more particularly their rights at various periods of 
their lives. Babies up to the age of three are entitled to three 
things: to be fed, to be clothed, and to be lodged. Of these 
the first is the most important. The right to be lodged is one 
which is necessarily shared by the family as a whole. Man- 
kind, in its primitive state, recognised as common property 
air, light, and water. In cities, masses of our people are 
deprived of the first two; and in villages, of the last. With- 
out air, light, and water, children cannot grow up healthy. 
They are as essential to their physical development as proper 
nutrition. Tenements which serve as home for a large portion 
of the labouring class are criminally deficient in this respect. 
Nor can the fault be laid to the door of the people themselves, 
who are in total ignorance of all sanitary and hygienic laws, 
in spite of free and compulsory education, and who are help- 
less to better the conditions under which they are huddled 
together in unhealthy, ill-constructed dwellings. 

A baby’s first elementary right is to its mother’s milk. 
Amongst the wealthier classes it has been robbed of it, to an 
ever increasing degree, through the indolence of mothers to 
whom the sacrifice of pleasure entailed by feeding their infants 
outweighs all other considerations. The poor might well be 
excused for following an example set by the highest members 
of society. But they find a better excuse in the circumstances 
of their destitution. It is one of the most deplorable features 
of our industrial system that mothers are torn from their new- 
born children to work in factories, or at some other form of 
hard labour. This subject occupied a great deal of attention 
at the Berlin Labour Conference, where it was admitted to be 
one of the most serious of industrial questions. In the result, 
it was agreed that the employment of women should be pro- 
hibited for a fixed period after childbirth. This conclusion was 
arrived at in the interests of the child. On the Continent it is 
necessary that it should grow up, fit to bea soldier or the 
mother of soldiers. 

If society cannot afford babies their mother’s milk, it should 
at least be made possible to bring them up by hand. Wide- 
spread ignorance exists regarding proper methods of doing 
this. This ignorance is discreditable to society. Its deleterious 
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effects can scarcely be exaggerated ; and yet the mischief could 
easily be prevented if proper instruction in this and kindred 
domestic subjects were provided for girls in the national schools, 
Salutary changes in the curriculum of these schools may 
remedy the evil in mothers of a future generation; but it is 
also the duty of society to find means to check it by methods 
which will reach ignorant mothers of to-day. Some munici- 
palities have attempted, ina most creditable manner, to provide 
such a remedy. There are populous districts, in London and 
other large cities, where the local authority makes a practice 
of distributing leaflets for the instruction of mothers in the 
feeding and general bringing up of their children. House to 
house visiting is another admirable method by which the same 
end is sought, affording the most useful scope for enlisting the 
services of women in the work of social improvement. But in 
many places the most profound knowledge of the proper way 
of feeding an infant would be of no avail. Medical authority 
is agreed that the only substitute for human milk is diluted 
cows’ milk. Cows’ milk is not to be had. Parliament has 
passed measures to ensure the provision of wholesome milk to 
the consumer, but neither the Local Government Board nor the 
local authority takes the trouble to enforce them. There are 
isolated examples of municipalities that have put the law in 
force ; some few have even opened depots of their own where 
milk is supplied, at practically nominal cost, in sealed bottles 
which contain carefully regulated meals for infants of varying 
age. But these enterprises are by many condemned on behalf 
of ratepayers on the ground of expense. 

The evidence gathered by the Committee on Physical 
Deterioration in relation to infant mortality has proved the 
extreme gravity of this question of improper feeding. In spite 
of improved sanitation, and of an increase of prosperity amongst 
the working classes in this country, the rate of mortality 
amongst infants under a year old has advanced in urban districts 
during the last quarter of a century. The increase is particu- 
larly alarming in respect to those infantile diseases which are 
attributable to artificial feeding ; for, comparing the quinquennial 
period 1873-1877 with the five years 1898-1902, the death- 
rate from these complaints shows an increase of more than 70 
per cent. in the urban, and of nearly 70 per cent. in the rural 
countries. These facts are not new. They have always been 
accessible to administrative authority, and should long ago have 
provoked the interference of Government. The public have 
recently been made aware, by the attention given to this subject 
in the Press and elsewhere, of the extent of the mischief. It has 
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created widespread horror and indignation throughout the 
country. The Government alone appear, through long famili- 
arity, to have remained unmoved and unconvinced. 

The child has barely emerged from infancy when it is com- 
pelled, in this country, to go to school. Whatever disadvantage 
this may bring—as, for instance, in the case of children in the 
country, who would distinctly benefit by having a longer period 
for healthy development in the open air—it certainly affords 
public authority an admirable opportunity for seeing that the 
rights of children are duly observed. A great deal, if not all, 
of the mischief contracted in babyhood through malnutrition 
and the general ignorance and neglect of parents, is still at the 
early age at which children go to school remediable. They are 
there placed continuously under the eye of authority. There 
is neither reason nor excuse for ignoring their ordinary human 
claim upon society, which could so easily perform its obligations 
towards them in these circumstances. In the first place, the 
health and condition of all children in the national schools 
should be regularly and systematically inspected. Their 
growth, weight, hearing, sight, physical defects, &c., should be 
investigated and recorded by qualified medical inspectors. The 
homes could then be visited, and instructions given to parents 
in individual cases, or children requiring special treatment placed 
under medical care either at the expense of the parent or of 
the public. Medical relief, it should be noted, does not pauperise 
ihe parent, and there is no excuse for robbing the child of its 
right to it. Moreover, bodily inspection even by an observant 
teacher, would exercise a most excellent influence in the 
children’s homes: an immediate inquiry into the cause of a 
black eye, or a weal, would restrain much of the cruelty and 
harsh treatment which now goes unchecked and unpunished. 
Medical examination does not in any way undermine 
parental responsibility; and, whereas the cost is small, 
the economic consequences of neglect are so enormous 
as to be beyond calculation. The Royal Commission on 
Physical Training in Scotland, and the Committee on Physical 
Deterioration, emphatically recommended, in their reports, 
that a systematised medical inspection of children at school 
should be imposed as a public duty on every education autho- 
rity. Why has the Board of Education taken no step to carry 
out this recommendation? It could give notice in this year’s 
Code that, after a reasonable interval, no public grant would 
be made to schools which failed to provide a system of medical 
inspection approved by the Board. It is important that it 
should be left to local discretion to construct schemes adapted 
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to the requirements of: different localities. A universal system, 
applied alike to slum neighbourhoods and to country districts, 
would be obviously a grave error. What the authorities in 
Whitehall might with advantage prescribe is—the particular points 
to be observed and recorded. The importance of obtaining 
accurate knowledge concerning the health and physique of the 
rising generation is obvious. Remedies cannot be effectually 
applied until the entire truth isknown, At present the physical 
condition of the child population is involved in doubt and un- 
certainty. A number of persons, who have had extensive expe- 
rience of various aspects of child life in the schools, have placed 
their knowledge at the disposal of public committees of inquiry. 
From their evidence it has been clearly gathered, firstly, that 
the most unsatisfactory and detrimental conditions prevail 
amongst a large section of school-children ; and, secondly, that 
very little is done by public authority to cope with the evil. 
Serious attempts at reform must commence by inventing machi- 
nery whereby complete information may be obtained, and a 
scientific method of classification initiated in respect to this 
important section of our population. Ailing children should 
be kept under continuous observation and subjected to proper 
medical treatment. Where parents are unable to pay, the cost 
should be defrayed, on grounds of national economy alone, 
by public authority. It is bad economy to neglect children. 
You pay in after life an enormous price for anything you 
save while they are young. 

The question of providing meals for hungry children in the 
schools has been recently forced on public attention. Insuffi- 
cient nutrition is known to be at the bottom of most of the ail- 
ments of school children, and the provision of means by which 
they can be properly fed is the most urgent practical necessity. 
The right of children in this respect having received public recog- 
nition as the result of urgent representations made in the House 
of Commons, it is no longer necessary to argue the case. Ina 
recent circular to local authorities, the central bureau at White- 
hall has admitted the principle that necessitous children are 
entitled to relief, and that applications made on their behalf by 
teachers or school managers to the Boards of Guardians must 
be promptly attended to. The question has now reached the 
practical stage of inquiry as to the best means of administering 
this relief. It must be admitted, however, that the Government 
have done little to help in the elucidation of the problem. On 
the contrary, by appointing a Committee of junior officials to 
revise the conclusions of the former Committee of senior 
officials and of the Royal Commission, and ruling the applica- 
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tion of public funds for the purpose of school meals as outside 
their scope of reference, the Board of Education has done its 
best to block the way to official action in the matter. This 
attitude is the less comprehensible when it is reflected how 
easily the provision of these meals could be made an effective 
instrument of education. If the older girls in the schools were 
made to assist in the preparation of meals for the destitute 
children, they would be receiving practical instruction of the 
greatest possible utility. The organising of the service and the 
discipline of the table would benefit old and young. Meals are 
not necessary in all schools, though in many places a meal to 
which children were admitted on payment would be a great boon 
to workers. They could be fed better and cheaper than at home. 
Medical authority should prescribe the general diet, and special 
diet for ailing children. The prevailing method of leaving the 
provision of free meals to private charity has, undoubtedly, an 
undermining effect upon parental responsibility. This would 
not be the case were public authority substituted for private 
charity. The application of public money to this purpose 
would involve its recovery from those parents who have the 
means to feed their children, but have neglected to do so. 
It would be as much a stimulus to parental responsibility, 
as medical inspection would be a stimulus to the kindlier 
treatment of children in their homes. 

The child, being compelled to go to school, is naturally en- 
titled to look to the school authority, which has daily notice of 
its condition, for the general protection of its rights. The 
School Authority should be its guardian and protector. Clean- 
liness should, in the first instance, be strictly enforced, All 
public elementary schools ought to be provided with proper 
accommodation for washing. Yet, so reluctant are the autho- 
rities even to encourage the activity of schoolmasters and 
school managers in this respect, that there are instances of schools 
in populous districts being kept waiting for years for official 
sanction to erect a suitable apparatus for washing. In other 
respects, also, the lavatory accommodation in many of the 
schools is so insanitary as to be a publicscandal. Then there is 
the question of clothing. It is a cruelty to compel children to 
remain at their lessons, for hours together, whilst insufficiently 
clad. Without any expenditure of public money, much could 
be done by rigorously following up such cases as may be due 
to the neglect or ignorance of parents. Care for the physical 
condition of the children by no means ends with feeding and 
medical inspection. It is equally the duty of the public authority 
to see that the schools themselves are kept in a state con- 
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ducive, and not derogatory, to health. There is often no 
attempt at ventilation. This is particularly the case, strangely 
enough, in rural schools, where the atmosphere in which 
lessons are carried on is often quite insupportable to a visitor 
coming in from the fresh air outside. It should hardly be 
necessary to point out that schools ought to be properly warmed 
in winter ; yet there are schools in Ireland where the heating 
arrangements are left to the children, who have to carry turf 
in their arms to school every morning in order to provide 
themselves with a fire. Too oftenthe conditions of school life 
not only fail to act as a preventive, but even make physical 
deterioration worse than it is through neglect at home. 
If, however, it is the duty of public authority to make 
school life healthy, the children have equally a right that 
school should be made a place of happiness. The lives of 
thousands of children are so wretched in their home surround- 
ings that society owes it to them to make reparation at least 
by securing a measure of joy and contentment at school. In 
well-managed schools, under good teachers, this is done. But 
it is melancholy to record that there are numbers of public 
elementary schools where these desirable conditions are far 
from prevailing. The public is scarcely aware of the extent 
to which many schools are made a place of terror to young 
children by the use of the cane—a practice which has been 
abandoned in schools in every civilised country except our 
own, Infants are frequently beaten, by ignorant and brutal 
teachers, for no worse crime than the failure to sit still. 
Everybody who knows anything about anatomy is aware of 
the necessity, to all young things, of moving the limbs almost 
incessantly. There is a sound physiological reason for it in 
nature, connected with the manner in which the circulation of 
the blood compels muscular activity in all living creatures that 
are growing. It is shameful to reflect that this physical 
impulse is punished in a degrading fashion by the callous and 
uninstructed. But the case may also be viewed in another 
aspect. Punishment is generally inflicted by caning on the hand. 
The hand is the organ which differentiates us most from 
beasts. It is something in the nature of a sacrilege to select 
this beautiful portion of the body, with its wonderful and 
delicate structure, for chastisement. If the human being must 
be struck at all, there are other and coarser muscles, less differ- 
entiated from those of animals, where blows may be inflicted, 
with scarcely less humiliation to the individual, but at least with- 
out risk of injury. 

I have now called attention to some of the rights possessed 
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by children during the period in which they cannot protect 
themselves, but are dependent on their parents and the com- 
munity at large. One most important class of rights I have 
not touched on, their rights as wage-earners when their services 
begin to be of value to society. Space does not permit of the 
consideration of these rights in this article. Children are 
entitled to protection as labourers against the greed of parents 
on one side and employers on the other. Such protection is 
imperfectly and grudgingly conceded to them by various statutes. 
But little reform can be expected in the protection of older 
children, until the conscience of society is awakened to the 
shameful injustice perpetrated on the younger and more 
helpless. Some of the best of our statesmen and philanthro- 
pists still stolidly refuse to recognise the claim of the helpless 
infants whom we force to come into our schools. Miserable 
as many are, it is not then too late to save them. Good food 
and proper care from that time forward would undo most of 
the mischief done in infancy and develop them into strong 
and healthy men and women. But, like the Levite in the 
parable, we look at them, and pass by on the other side. We 
salve our consciences with some plausible maxim about 
parental responsibility and leave them to their fate. And later 
on we receive from our criminals, our lunatics, our cripples, 
our incurables, and our paupers the just reward of our deeds, 
the just punishment of the injustice of which they were 
victims in their helpless infancy. 

JOHN E, GorRsT, 


GREATER BRITAIN 


SOME PROBLEMS OF AUSTRALIAN 
POLICY 


(By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA) 


LOOKING at the United States to-day it is hard to realise that 
a century ago the future of that great nation should have 
caused the gravest anxiety to its public men as well as to the 
bulk of its citizens. They saw nothing at home except internal 
broils devoid of dignity, and nothing abroad except external 
perils thronging the horizon with prophecies of disaster. But 
in the lapse of time the alarms of the early years of the Great 
Republic have utterly vanished except from the pages of the 
historian. The real trials that came afterwards, testing the 
spirit and stamina of its people and the stability of its institu- 
tions, a bloody civil war, the overshadowing growth of party 
organisations, of their professional “bosses,” and of gigantic 
Trusts, were then all unguessed. The new era now opening, 
embarrassed as it is with the towering pretensions of the 
“Great Industry,” is chiefly distinguished by its deliberate 
adoption of a foreign policy befitting a world Power. A cen- 
tury since the States were engaged in unhappy quarrels with 
the Mother Country, and with the other Powers possessing 
interests in or near America. Congress was rendered impotent 
by the bitterness of its factions, and the Executive paralysed 
by provincialism in its endeavours to make the Union 
effective. The pessimists were in the ascendant everywhere. 
Quite a close parallel could be drawn between the first years 
of the nineteenth century in the Atlantic Colonies federated 
after their revolt, and the first years of the twentieth century 
in the Australian Colonies federated during their loyal partici- 
pation with the Mother Country in the South African struggle. 
There are physical and other contrasts which forbid the antici- 
pation that we can hope for an expansion in the coming years 
either as rapid or as immense as that which has been achieved 
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by our relations. We have not the majestic river and lake 
systems of the interior of North America, nor that contiguity 
to European markets that has been a powerful factor in pro- 
moting production and population. Yet our enemies have 
been brought nearer in fact than theirs were, while our arid 
area is much wider and our distance from the largest marts of 
commerce much greater. The “new world” of renaissance times 
had both the start and the advantage of our “newer world” 
of modern times, yet there are many marked resemblances 
between our beginnings. The pessimists are having their day 
on this side of the Pacific now, as they had it in the other 
exactly one hundred years ago. We, too, have vexed the 
Mother Country and annoyed great nations, have drifted into a 
parlous state of political impotency, legislative and executive, 
and are generally “at sixes and sevens” with ourselves and 
everybody else. When Fisher Ames, of New England, summed 
up the condition of the United States in 1803, he was but 
anticipating the comments of 1903 in Australia. Both 
appeared to the jaundiced eye “too big for union, too sordid 
for patriotism, too democratic for liberty”; though, to be quite 
accurate, “too indifferent” should be substituted for “too 
sordid” when applying the jeremiad to our case. 

Australia may be thought “too big for union,” her settle- 
ments being far more scattered than those of the United States 
at the same period of growth. Certainly our history appears 
to prove it. Queensland and Victoria were severed from New 
South Wales, and Riverina once sought to be, on the ground 
that the area of that Colony was too extensive to permit of the 
reasonable representation of its outlying districts. A decade 
or so since there was an active and resolute campaign in 
Queensland for the severance of its immense territory on the 
same plea, A Bill was laid on the table of the Assembly in 
Brisbane, subdividing it into three provinces, to which home 
rule was to be granted under a Federal Legislature for the whole 
State. This was only a few years before the same Colonies, 
that were considered much too large, individually, for effective 
political control each from its own centre, were united with 
their fellows into a gigantic Commonwealth, attempted to be 
governed from Melbourne. It would be a marvel if under 
such circumstances there was not a general discontent with the 
new power super-imposed upon jealous rivals because severally 
inefficient on account of their size, True, the States as they 
are would not be too large for their local administrations if 
their citizens were patriotic enough to devote a fair share of 
their attention to public affairs. Their prevailing mood being 
indifference, either careless, cynical, or due to preoccupation, 
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even municipal government suffers. Many of the most intelli- 
gent and able ratepayers pay not the slightest heed to the 
regular work of their city, borough, shire, or road board repre- 
sentatives close at hand and always under their eyes. Their 
interest in them is spasmodic and almost wholly confined to 
election times, when it is too late for some and too early for 
other pressing questions. The State suffers more from the 
Same cause, because more power is vested in its Legislature, its 
domain is more extensive, and it is further from most of its 
constituents. The Commonwealth, least cared for of all, be- 
cause of its bulk and entire remoteness from five States, suffers 
most of all. It commits most blunders because it is imper- 
fectly supervised at its present centre, whence it acts for and 
over the whole of Australia. Half our electors neither manage, 
nor authorise others to manage, their public affairs federally. 
The likeness to American methods, striking up to this point, 
fortunately stops here, leaving us free from the scandals which 
inhere between their corporations and Legislatures. 

That we are “too democratic for liberty” is well illustrated 
by the manner in which a handful of men in our Political 
Labour Leagues bring a minority of our working classes under 
their own direction efficiently enough to defeat the majority of 
the electors who go to the poll. Our present crop of troubles 
is solely of our own creating. The merits and meanings 
of the demand for a “White Australia ” were considered 
last month in some detail, though by no means exhaustively 
from our own point of view. The principle underlying it 
has never been challenged by his Majesty’s Government, 
and, indeed, was explicitly approved by Mr. Chamberlain when 
addressing the State Premiers in London in 1897. He then 
said : 

Her Majesty’s Government thoroughly appreciate the object and the needs 
of the Colonies in dealing with this matter. We quite sympathise with the 
determination of the white inhabitants of those Colonies which are in com- 
paratively close proximity to millions and hundreds of millions of Asiatics, 
that there shall not be an influx of people alien in civilisation, alien in religion, 
alien in customs, whose influence moreover would most seriously interfere 
with the legitimate rights of the existing labour population. An immigration 
of that kind must, I quite understand, in the interests of the Colonies, be pre- 
vented at all hazards, and we shall not offer any opposition to the proposals 
intended with that object ; but we ask you also to bear in mind the traditions 
of the Empire, which make no distinction in favour of or against race or 
colour ; and to exclude, by reason of their colour, or by reason of their race, 
all her Majesty’s Indian subjects, or even all Asiatics, would be an act so 
offensive to those peoples that it would be most painful, I am quite certain, 
to her Majesty to have to sanction it. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies went on to point to 
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the success in Natal of the educational test, to which he made 
a fuller reference in a despatch to the Governor of Queensland, 
dated May 14, 1901. He then wrote: 


Disqualifications by educational tests, such as are embodied in the immi- 
gration laws of various Colonies, is not a measure to which the Government of 
Japan or any other Government can take exception on behalf of its subjects ; 
and if the particular tests in these laws are not regarded as sufficiently strin- 
gent, there is no reason why more stringent and effective ones of a similar 
character should not be adopted. But disqualification for certain employ- 
ments on the sole ground of place of origin is a measure to which any 
Government concerned may reasonably object. 


He added in another paragraph that placing the Japanese 
“in the general category of Asiatic races, without any con- 
sideration being paid to their state of civilisation was peculiarly 
offensive to Japan.” At that very time no doubt the preliminary 
negotiations were in progress which culminated in January 
1902 in the formal alliance which has been already productive 
of momentous events of incalculable influence upon the future 
of the Far East, of Asia as a whole, and upon Austral Asia in 
which we have our homes. The “ White Australia” movement 
has its inveterate opponents within and without the Common- 
wealth, principally from those with whom the gospel of cheap- 
ness is paramount, but it has never encountered any substantial 
antagonism from the Mother Country or its statesmen. Our 
difficulties in regard to it have been and are local. 

In the first place it was by no means easy to confine the 
agitation for a “White Australia” to the reasonable plan of 
action proposed by the Colonial Offices. When Sir Edmund 
Barton submitted his Immigration Restriction Bill in August 
1901 it was drafted so as to avoid all offence to our present 
ally or to our coloured fellow subjects. Its prohibition was 
general, covering the entrance of “ any person who, when asked 
to do so by an officer, fails to write out at dictation, and sign 
in the presence of the officer, a passage of fifty words in length 
in a European language directed by the officer.” As a fact, 
the test is not applied to any Europeans, and is applied to all 
coloured races unless the immigrants are exempt by the 
Minister. But in expression the law is all-embracing, and its 
limitation is an act of administration. This, it might have been 
supposed, was rigorous enough to satisfy the most exacting, 
yet it proved too mild to please the Labour Party. Its leader 
tabled an amendment excluding “ any person who is an abori- 
ginal native of Asia, Africa, or of the islands thereof ;” and, 
although this made in set terms the very discrimination against 
which Mr. Chamberlain had protested, it was warmly supported 
by Mr. Reid and the bulk of his following. At one time the 
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defeat of the Ministry seemed probable, for, in spite of the 
intimate ties which united the Labour members to Mr. Kingston, 
then Minister of Customs, they voted to a man for the objec- 
tionable proviso. Mr. Reid carried his section of the Opposition, 
except nine, with whom Imperial feeling was stronger than 
party discipline. The Ministry had staked its existence upon 
carrying the education test, and resisting any disqualifications 
offensive to our coloured fellow subjects or allies, though, in 
so doing, it risked the Tariff, which it was about to introduce, 
and upon which alone it commanded its majority. The keen- 
ness of the struggle can be estimated from the voting when, 
even with the help of nine members of the Opposition, the 
Barton Government was saved by only a majority of five. 
The victory was costly, because, while the contest was at its 
height, and in order to secure it, two amendments were ac- 
cepted, one in the Immigration and one in the Post and Tele- 
graph Bill, which have occasioned more hostile comment upon 
the “ White Australia” policy than all its other provisions, not 
omitting that endowing the Executive with practically an abso- 
lute authority to open or shut the ports of the Commonwealth 
to whomsoever it pleases. The division of parties in the first 
House of Representatives, and the independence of those who 
were neither Labour members nor extreme fiscalists, left 
Ministers at all times subject tosudden reverses. Mr. Kingston 
had been accustomed to carry on in South Australia for lengthy 
periods with a majority of one or two only, but to Sir John 
Forrest and other colleagues these experiences were entirely 
novel, Allowance had to be made for the unprecedented con- 
ditions in which an entirely new Parliament found itself, while 
members of the same political way of thinking were still stran- 
gers to each other. The two restrictions that have attracted 
so much attention were introduced during the crisis of the 
first Session under circumstances which obscured their charac- 
ter, and forbade their proper consideration. 

Mr. Watson’s second amendment in the Immigration Bill 
excluded “ any persons under a contract or agreement to per- 
form manual labour within the Commonwealth,” and therefore, 
in its absoluteness, resembled that which the Ministry had just 
defeated, aimed in an equally sweeping fashion at all coloured 
peoples. By a curious confusion of thought the Prime 
Minister appeared to regard this proposition as equivalent to a 
measure which, some years before, he had introduced invalidat- 
ing such contracts in New South Wales. The moment was not 
favourable for calm reflection. The first Australian Tariff was 
to be introduced by Mr. Kingston in the following week ; he 
had just escaped shipwreck on Mr. Watson’s earlier amendment, 
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and therefore contented himself with an addition to the later 
amendment preserving Ministerial powers. ‘ Provided that 
this paragraph shall not apply to workmen exempted by the 
Minister for special skill required in Australia.” By this means, 
the admission of contract as well as of coloured labour being 
made a matter of administration, uniformity in the policy of the 
measure was preserved. The clause as a whole applies to 
“manual labour” only, and not to professional or business 
appointees, as it does in the United States, where there is no 
proviso for exceptions being made by its Executive, as Sir E. 
Barton did in the case of the “six hatters” from Engiand. 
Their employer had neglected to apply for their admission 
under the regulations, and they were consequently detained on 
board ship until he had satisfied the Prime Minister that their 
skill was required in Australia. Up to the present time no 
contract labourer has been excluded; but none the less the 
existence of such a clause, especially as between the Mother 
Country and a dependency, afterwards aroused a great deal of 
feeling. Strangely enough there was no opposition to its pas- 
sage in the House, except that a private member obtained an 
exemption affecting seamen coming out to take part in the 
coastal trade. Mr. Reid was either absent or silent then, and 
remained so for a long time afterwards. He discoveredlater, what 
should have been patent to all at the time, that the clause goes 
much farther than is necessary for its avowed purpose. Mr. 
Watson pleaded for it on the ground that working men abroad 
were being “inveigled into unfair agreements in ignorance of 
the conditions obtaining in Australia,” and there were also com- 
plaints against men engaged in this manner being brought out 
to take the places of strikers during industrial conflicts. Mr. 
Reid continues to approve their total exclusion in the latter 
case, and, in the former, would follow Sir Edmund Barton’s 
State precedent by declaring unfair contracts invalid. His an- 
tagonism is to the rejecticn of manual labourers under a just 
contract, who come in the ordinary course of business to supply 
a want in a particular trade. At the end of the last Parliament 
he asked for a mandate from the electors endorsing his view. It 
was not granted; neither was it refused. Outside New South 
Wales the question was hardly raised, or if raised in the Senate 
contests, as in South Australia, was lightly put aside. Our 
Federation came none too soon to give time for the evolution 
of a national policy, for that is manifestly still in the germ, and 
calls for long and patient cultivation ; but like the United States 
in 1803 weseem “too big” to enable its issues to be forced 
to the front for decision while the local cross currents are still 
strong and retain pride of place in the several States, 
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The practical effect of the Immigration Act as now in force 
is principally felt in connection with our neglected possibilities 
of tropical agriculture. Mr. Jenkins, our new Agent-General, 
is on his way to London by way of his native country, America, 
with the avowed object of inquiring into cotton-growing in the 
Southern States, and the half-avowed hope of interesting some 
of the bolder capitalists of the Union in the construction of our 
Transcontinental railway. For reasons given last month, it 
appears that apart from the mining possibilities, which are vast 
but speculative, the profitable use of the Northern Territory 
depends upon the importation of either Europeans or Asiatics, 
The coloured labour necessary to enable a line to be built at 
lowest cost could be recruited only under contract, and might 
be withdrawn when the work was completed. But it could not 
be introduced, even upon this condition, without the assent of 
the Commonwealth Government and Parliament. The present 
Ministry, with its uncertain hold upon office, dare not approve 
the project until it is ready to appeal to the country, if then, 
Judging by the South Australian representation in each Chamber, 
any proposal of the kind would be defeated in both. What 
support for it can be expected, then, from members who come 
from States without a direct interest in the development of the 
Territory? The Southern Europeans, who expected to plant 
cotton upon its littoral, are not likely to undertake the risks of 
such a venture unless they are given the security of an engage- 
ment for a fixed term, after which perhaps they might become 
farmers of their own plots. Ministerial assent in their case 
ought to be less hazardous, but if the experiment were upon an 
extensive scale it is possible, though not probable, that it would 
be challenged. Even a Labour Ministry could scarcely defend 
a refusal of such settlers. But, while any uncertainty remains, 
Mr. Jenkins is placed at a great disadvantage in opening 
negotiations with the shrewd, hard-headed promoters of great 
enterprises in the States. As they are just commencing to feel 
the weight of possible political control, threatened to be applied 
to their Trusts by Mr. Roosevelt, they may shrink from entering 
a country in which the Government of the day probably possesses 
and exercises more mastery ower industries and investments 
than anywhere in Europe outside of Russia and Germany. 
Mr. Jenkins’s object may be to challenge the Federal Parlia- 
ment by completing an agreement for the making of the railway, 
subject to consent being given for the use of coloured or other 
contract labour. By this means he would oblige members 
either to allow an exemption for this purpose, or, in the alter- 
native, coerce them into relieving South Australia of the 
Territory and its annual deficit. It has been appropriately 
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termed our “ White Elephant,” because it seems bound to be 
an expensive luxury while it is kept “white” artificially. 
Unless the Southern European tint can be imparted, it will 
need, before it can become self-supporting, to adopt the deeper 
colour of a tropical working breed. Were political obstacles 
overcome, any contracts for imported labour need be valid 
only when their terms were endorsed as equitable by a com- 
petent legal tribunal. But if a condition were inserted that 
‘ruling rates” of wages must be paid, our tropical lands would 
continue untilled, because if hired labour were employed the 
cost of the crop would be raised too high to permit of any sale 
abroad. We might encourage cultivation up to the limit of our 
own consumption, but not beyond it, and then only as long as 
we were prepared to find out of our own pockets the difference 
between the price of white or black grown sugar, cotton, 
coffee or cocoa. A possible solution of all these problems 
might be found in co-operative plantations or groups of farms, 
but experience alone could justify our reliance upon this or 
cognate experiments to enable competition in foreign markets. 
Mr. Jenkins’s mission is hampered by these considerations, 
going beyond the principle of race preservation to the assertion 
of an economic policy applicable to those of our own race. 
This aims at maintaining the wages of manual labourers all 
over Australia, apart from the effect upon the cost of produc- 
tion, and therefore upon all export trade. It figures in the 
Labour platform quite independently of the “ White Australia” 
ideal. 

The other success of Mr, Watson in 1901 was snatched at 
the height of the crisis upon the prohibition of coloured aliens 
as such, previously explained. In this instance the Barton 
Ministry yielded only under compulsion, in an undignified 
manner, and with a clear sense of risk, During the passage of 
the Post and Telegraph Bill through the Senate in 1go1, in 
which Chamber it had been introduced, an amendment was 
moved requiring that all future mail contracts contain a stipu- 
lation that the crews of any vessel employed should be comprised 
of white men, Although there were New Zealand and Queens- 
land precedents directly in support, this was resisted for the 
Ministry by Mr. O’Connor, its leader in that Chamber, not 
because the principle of fostering the white mercantile marine 
was contested, but solely on account of the absoluteness of the 
condition sought to be imposed, in a matter in which the dis- 
cretion of the Government ought to be trusted. Despite the 
strong local precedents in its favour, it was defeated by a large 
majority. So far so good. 

When Mr. Watson first introduced the subject to the House 
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a fortnight later, it was by motion merely “to protest against 
the increasing employment of coloured labour on subsidised mail 
steamers,” indicated by the acceptance of Lascars upon Orient 
steamers. All members were of course aware of what had been 
done in the Senate. The Prime Minister replied that he was 
entirely at one with him in the desire to minimise this class of 
labour, and hoped its employment would be discontinued. Mr. 
Reid, speaking ‘‘on behalf of every member upon the Opposi- 
tion side of the House,” assured the head of the Government 
that he was heartily with him, Though admitting that there 
were very great difficulties, he said that the knowledge that 
Sir E. Barton had a united House behind him would greatly 
strengthen, his hands. Mr. Joseph Cook, when Postmaster- 
General in the Reid administration of New South Wales, had 
obtained the sanction of the State Ministries to proposals of the 
same nature, which were transmitted to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Not a single member spoke adversely to the principle. 
Up to this point everything was as it should be, and as it would 
have continued to be but for the party crisis then nearing its 
height. 

When, on the arrival of the Postal Bill, an endeavour was 
made to impose an unqualified and unqualifiable prohibition 
against the employment of any coloured labour whatever upon 
mail steamers, Ministers once more judiciously insisted that so 
drastic a provision was unnecessary. But by that time effective 
resistance was too late. Representatives on all sides had already 
partly committed themselves to the principle on Mr. Watson’s 
motion, while, most unfortunately, the fate of the Cabinet, of the 
educational test in the Immigration Bill, and of the Protectionist 
Tariff, were all hanging in the balance. In such an emergency 
the practical difficulties foreseen and since realised were swept 
aside. After a vain suggestion that, as a substitute, all future 
mail contracts should receive the assent of the House, and a 
solitary declaration against the whole proposal from Sir W. 
McMillan, which will always stand to his credit, Sir Edmund 
Barton gave way. Mr. Reid had already specifically applauded 
the similar proposal of a general character, and his followers 
who spoke, being of the same mind, the amendment was certain 
to be carried in anycase. It was therefore assented to without 
a division. The Senate reversed its previous decision by a 
majority of two votes, further refusing, by a majority of three, 
to exeept coloured stokers, Nevertheless, the abandonment of 
Mr. O’Connor, and of its reasonable practical objections, gave a 
blow to the reputation of the Ministry from which it never 
entirely recovered. The Labour party triumphed by the intro- 
duction of a new section of the Act that reads: 
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“16. (z) No contract or arrangement for the carriage of 
mails shall be entered into on behalf of the Commonwealth 
unless it contains a condition that only white labour shall 
be employed in such carriage. 

‘“‘(2) This condition shall not apply to the coaling and 
loading of ships beyond the limits of the Commonwealth.” 
Like each of the three Labour proposals, the requirement is 

ruthlessly rigid and uncompromising. Just as all coloured men 
and all manual labourers under contract were to be excluded 
from the Commonwealth without exception, so all mail contracts 
allowing coloured crews were forbidden without qualification or 
regard for circumstances. The condition did not come within 
the widest interpretation of a “ White Australia,” because under 
no circumstances are there, or are there likely to be, Australian 
sailors engaged upon mailsteamers. Their pay is too high. The 
provision is of no possible advantage to any citizens of the 
Commonwealth, but benefits British seamen at their expense. 
So far as the motive was patriotic it was Imperial, not local ; its 
antagonism was racial and sentimental ; it was not political, it 
was not economic, it was not even selfish. It directiy affected 
the P. and O. Company’s steamers, manned with Lascars, and 
to a less extent the Orient Company, that had recently replaced 
its white stokers by coloured men. Its effect has been to 
exclude the first Company, and oblige the second to revert to 
its former practice. 

Because the manager of the Orient Company has admitted 
that the change back to crews wholly white does not affect it 
financially, some have maintained that the proviso has had no 
effect in bringing about the existing confusion in our mail 
arrangements, But this argument ignores the fact that we are 
still using the P. & O. steamers, which are running as regu- 
larly as if under contract. Should they for any reason alter 
their times, or ports of call, or speed, as they are free to do, 
we should, apart from any new contract, be entirely dependent 
upon the dates, departures and route of the various lines of 
vessels plying to and from Australia, all of whom would have 
to be utilised for mail carrying at poundage rates. We should 
spend less than we have been spending from the public purse, 
but our bankers and traders would spend more. A consider- 
able share of what we spent would go to swell the receipts of 
subsidised French and German mail steamers, who for that 
matter might have obtained a mail contract under the new con- 
ditions if they had thought fit to tender. Though they follow 
the Suez route neither line employs coloured seamen or stokers. 
As it is they share the poundage rates. Thus an Act intended 
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to strengthen the British mercantile marine has actually assisted 
to foster its rivals at the expense of the British companies that 
have served us so long. The policy aimed at having been 
approved by some very high naval authorities at home was 
therefore adopted in principle by ali parties in the Federal 
Parliament. It has failed utterly. There have been no offers 
to undertake the service from any responsible shipowners upon 
the old terms. It is asserted that both the old companies were 
losing money even with their contract earnings, and must 
therefore lose more without them. However this may be, after 
much negotiation we have patched up a new agreement with 
the Orient Company, less favourable in several respects than 
that we discarded, which will cost us £35,000 a year more. 
Incidentally a handful of white firemen will resume work on 
their boats and some Lascar stokers will disappear. Our regular 
weekly mail will continue at the pleasure of the P. & O. Com- 
pany. Only the fortnightly mail by the Orient is assured. 
Although in any event better terms would probably have been 
demanded by the companies, we have precipitated our diffi- 
culties, increased our expenses, deprived Adelaide of sundry 
mails, and harassed our commercial classes to our own loss 
in an untimely though well-meant attempt to multiply white 
seamen on the high seas. 

These being our experiences to date, onlookers at home will 
inquire when they may expect an explicit re-definition of our 
accepted policy, adapting it to the facts as we find them. No 
immediate action seems contemplated. Mr. Reid remains to-day 
as much pledged to a “ White Australia ” as ever. He told his 
constituents the other day that it was his wish “to keep this 
great continent pure. They wanted to keep the integrity of 
their Anglo-Saxon breed right through this great continent.” 
This meant perhaps more than he intended, for it would exclude 
other European peoples as well as coloured races. But it 
undoubtedly does mean that the Kanakas will be deported, and 
no other labourers of the same class imported, Mr. Jenkins 
will receive no more assistance from the fact that Mr. Reid is 
Prime Minister than if Mr. Watson continued to fill that post. 
Of course during the last two years the leader of the coalition 
has learned the results of the attempt to insist upon white crews 
for all mail steamers under contract. For all that he will not 
attempt to repeal the prohibiting section this Session. His 
intention is to resubmit it at the next election, though whether 
even then he will make it a Ministerial question is not settled, 
He takes no unnccessary risks even in anticipation. The 
Employers’ Union, through their President, Mr, E, E. Smith, 
at a meeting just held in Adelaide, representing all the Aus- 
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tralian organisations, sarcastically excused Mr. Reid for trim- 
ming his sails to the wind, because it was not the first time he 
had done it. The first time he did it in this connection was 
when, in his hostility to the Barton Government and determi- 
nation to put them out at any cost, he permitted the section to 
pass without protest. Nowthe Nemesis has fallen upon him of 
undoing the legislation that he condoned until it had become 
the law of the land. For the chance of submitting a tariff of 
Free Imports he surrendered as much as Sir Edmund Barton 
and his colleagues did for the sake of Protection, both being 
mulcted by the Labour party, which invariably insists upon 
securing for its clients, at once, and in the most peremptory and 
unyielding form, the substance of things hoped for. The 
question of coloured crews is relegated to the future, and a 
near future. It cannot be postponed indefinitely, since the 
new Orient Company contract, if sanctioned by Parliament, runs 
only for three years. 

Though the “ White Australia” aspiration, however broadly 
stated, offers little foundation for the contract labour exclusion, 
or the attempt to substitute white sailors for Lascars upon mail 
steamers, such is the strength of the sentiment it represents 
that these departures owe their existence in great measure 
to radiations from its influence. The Commonwealth suffers 
from both provisions, and apart from them makes others suffer 
outside its limits who have interests in common with us. 
Threatened as we are by foreign bases in the Pacific—-German, 
French, Dutch, Japanese, and Russian—we have, besides 
neighbouring islands under the British flag, two settlements of 
our own in whose fortunes we are specially concerned. Of 
these that in the New Hebrides occupies a position unique in 
most respects and hard to define. The group belongs to no 
civilised power, and is under no protectorate except of a 
mutually exclusive character. Its indigenous tribes are a law 
unto themselves, save when, to protect Englishmen and French- 
men respectively, two semi-judicial authorities are exercised 
over them, neither owing any direct responsibility to them or 
to its contemporary. The white inhabitants, who, on the 
whole, agree very well together, though their missionaries do 
not, are of two nationalities, and plant over their private 
property their country’s flags, as declarations of the suzerainty 
appealed to by the alleged proprietors. The islands are 
colonised a little on their coasts by small planters and conse- 
quently improved, but there are no Jand titles, only land claims, 
and no tribunal qualified to decide between them. There are 
two official residents, one French the other English, and a 
joint court of naval officers that sits occasionally to decide 
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questions that have nothing to do with naval affairs, and very 
little to do with anything else. The two paramount Powers 
are not willingly at issue. The British Government never 
wished for the islands, was anxious to surrender them to France, 
and endeavoured to persuade Australia to consent. The 
French Government has always been eager to acquire them as 
an appanage to New Caledonia, and has spared no pains to 
bring them gradually under its control by multiplying its 
citizens, magnifying their land claims, and spending liberally on 
their behalf through the agency of State-supported companies, 
one of whose principal functions has been to buy or crush out 
or otherwise dispossess British colonists. Notwithstanding the 
ultimate importance of this group and its splendid harbours 
for coaling-stations on the new ocean routes vza the Nicaragua 
canal to America, the British Government has done nothing to 
acquire them. Its utmost exertion of responsibility has been to 
appoint a Resident practically without powers except of obser- 
vation, though with liberty to report to his heart’s content upon 
the anomalous position of these fruitful islands, and the futility 
of his own functions. 

On the other hand, the Australian Colonies have striven 
tooth and nail to retain the New Hebrides for the Empire, 
resisting their surrender, and without cessation calling for their 
annexation, mainly under the stimulus and largely for the sake 
of the mission stations. We have been spending {6000 a year 
to maintain communication, and encourage our citizens to 
settle on the islands, and are now spending £12,000 a year for 
the same purpose, practically without any return. We have 
followed up this necessary preliminary to effective occupation 
by planting a score or two of our compatriots upon one island, 
while at the same time proceeding to make it impossible for them 
to earn a living. French settlers are fostered by the adminis- 
tration of New Caledonia so generously that they are in effect 
as free of the markets of Noumea as if they already lived there. 
Customs duties, port charges and other taxes are levied upon 
them only to be returned at once inanother form. The growth 
of their coffee and copra, their maize and bananas, are encour- 
aged by bounties, and when grown are purchased often on the 
ground ; they are provided with frequent and rapid subsidised 
steamer accommodation, constant attention, unflagging encour- 
agement and continual visitation. They are allowed to recruit 
coloured labour within restrictions, and do obtain it readily 
and cheaply. The sale of arms, ammunition and liquor has 
diverted to them the trade and the sympathy of the natives. 
The British settler has no such boons. He can obtain labour 
for himself only under severe restrictions and expensively. As 
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a rule he has to pay his French rivals to get it. He cannot 
sell guns, gunpowder or rum without prompt punishment. At 
every point he is at a disadvantage. The Commonwealth 
Tariff makes no exemptions in favour of his coffee or maize or 
bananas, for which, consequently, he has no sale. Without 
labour, without markets, for the New Caledonian duties are 
high against him, what is there for the British or Australian 
settler to do except sell his holding or change his nationality ? 
The Commonwealth spends money upon him, and for him, 
because he is white, but will not admit his crops because they 
are grown by black labour. Otherwise they would not be 
grown at all. The settlers are sent to cultivate, and then the 
only market they can hope for taboos whatever their cultivation 
yields, Did “ Alice in Wonderland” witness anything more 
humorous? It must also be confessed that this distressful 
country is almost as inconsequentially treated by the Imperial 
authorities. The Anglo-French agreement of April 1904 
disposed of numbers of long-vexed frictions in many parts of 
the globe, but when it came to the New Hebrides was content 
with a postscript which was a perfect triumph of pretence and 
postponement. The high contracting nations consented “ to 
draw up in concert an arrangement which, without involv- 
ing any modification of the political status quo,” should 
establish some kind of jurisdiction over the natives. This 
would be all but valueless to the settlers under present circum- 
stances, since it means nothing but a rudimentary police system ; 
but whatever it may be, it has not yet been introduced. The 
next article bound them “to appoint a Commission to settle 
the disputes of their respective nationals, with regard to landed 
property,” its competency and rules of procedure being “the 
subject of a preliminary agreement.” Even this bas not been 
made. No dates were fixed for the fulfilment of either of these 
good intentions, and no preliminaries have yet been adopted. 
The inclusion of such an amorphous, contingent, and practically 
meaningless paragraph at the tail end of a document of the 
greatest importance, is a tribute to French diplomatists. Time 
is On their side, and all they ask is indefinite inaction. But 
what kind of tribute it is to the British Foreign and Colonial 
Offices, perfectly aware as they are of the state of the case, it 
would scarcely be polite to say, unless indeed we express an 
opinion indirectly in the sardonic compliment that in this 
particular donkey race they have run us very hard. Between 
the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office and the Common- 
wealth Parliament the islands are fast slipping through our 
fingers. 

New Guinea is under our flag, or, rather, that south-eastern 
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strip of it which remained after Bismarck outwitted the late 
Lord Derby, by riding roughshod over both British rights and 
Australian susceptibilities in his unwarrantable annexation of 
the northern half of its eastern portion. It is the one posses- 
sion of the Commonwealth outside our borders, a dependency 
of a dependency, without representation of any kind, con- 
tinuing to be governed as a Crown Colony from Melbourne, as 
it formerly was from Downing Street. The attempt to pass a 
special Constitution more in accordance with its needs has been 
made twice in our Parliament, and has twice failed. Even 
while the Colonial Office was the sole ruler of the island, the 
separate Colonies contributed £15,000 annually to its Govern- 
ment, and were therefore accorded a consultative and really 
controlling voice in its management. Unhappily, there as else- 
where, this was only used to negative all proposals for the 
investment of capital. South Australia at an early stage refused 
to subscribe or accept any responsibility for the possession ; but 
New South Wales, Queensland, and Victoria combined under 
the leadership of the first in matters of policy, and of the second 
in matters of detail. The last attempt to commence plantation 
upon a suitable scale, made by what was known as the Sir 
Somers Vine Syndicate, was blocked in New South Wales. Its 
then Premier was responsible for refusing the compensation to 
its promoters, recommended upon inquiry by the Agents- 
General of the three Eastern Colonies. After such a warning, 
private enterprise on any considerable scale has been dis- 
couraged, though our experience to date shows that only in this 
way are the capabilities of the country to be made known. 
The territory has been described as one of the best parts of one 
of the richest islands in the world, with a soil exceptionally 
fertile, and well watered ; large and numerous rivers and gold- 
fields, only trifled with, that have been steadily remunerative for 
some years. The native population is numerous and rapidly 
becoming sufficiently civilised to allow of the free development 
of the country. Labour ample for all plantations would be 
available without difficulty, Communication with Australia is 
frequent, as well as with Asia and Europe. The German terri- 
tory next door is being put to good use, though production is 
more flourishing upon their adjacent islands ; both are served 
by a fine line of German steamers, and are to be connected 
with a German cable. Meanwhile, though the tribes are being 
gradually weaned from their internecine wars and superstitions, 
our own splendid area, available for copra, coffee, and all other 
tropical products, lies absolutely idle. The Labour party’s ideal 
of nationalised land is being applied in such a fashion as to 
prohibit white settlement. The fee simple is still refused to 
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applicants, though for the past fifteen years no planter has 
been found willing to commence upon a leasehold, no 
matter how choice its quality. It is needless to multiply 
details, The experiment of waiting for white labour which has 
failed in the Northern territory, and is failing in Northern 
Queensland, is being repeated in Papua, though it is outside 
the Commonwealth, and though coloured labour is on the spot, 
plentiful, cheap, and capable of being employed under tho- 
roughly satisfactory safeguards. These latter are already 
effective. The present ordinances prohibiting the natives from 
obtaining alcoholic liquors, for which so far they have no 
inclination, have been entirely successful, nevertheless a majo- 
rity of the House of Representatives made the risk to the 
Papuans a pretext for prohibiting their use by white residenis. 
The incident is apposite in this connection because it shows the 
lengths to which political interference may go with any settlers 
prepared to face the task of conquering the dense growths 
under which great idle areas of fruitful soils now lie buried. 
British New Guinea is paralysed in its commercial develop- 
ment, just as the New Hebrides are paralysed, as the Northern 
Territory is paralysed, and as tropical agriculture generally is 
paralysed throughout Australia. We are maintaining a futile 
and expensive contest with their physical conditions by the 
endeavour to apply the principles enabling white men to prosper 
in temperate climates to torrid areas, where only the coloured 
man lives and multiplies or labours regularly in the fields 
without deterioration. Our ideals are being transplanted into 
regions where they cannot be acclimatised. It is only very 
slowly that Australians are awaking to the fact, but wake they 
must under the pinch of necessity. 

We are far from being “too sordid for patriotism.” Tens 
of thousands and perhaps hundreds of thousands of pounds 
are being spent annually with the consent of our taxpayers to 
maintain a “ White Australia.” A “ piebald Australia” would 
be a disaster. How the one can be secured and the other 
avoided within the Commonwealth was examined last month, 
A consideration of the effects of the doctrine as it is now 
applied beyond our borders powerfully reinforces our former 
conclusions. Young as we are, with much to learu, we have 
learned something. The contract labour prohibition may be 
made a barrier to desirable white immigrants as well as to 
undesirable black importations. Our white labour condition 
in mail contracts is obviously premature and expensive. The 
patriotic ends in view, both at home and abroad, will be 
better reached by other means. Australians in the New 
Hebrides will be treated as far as possible, even if only for a 
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term, as are our own citizens who use Kanaka labour in 
Queensland. The tea, coffee, spices we import are grown by 
coloured labour, much of it in foreign countries to which we 
have no such ties, as to the islands we have partly Christianised 
and ought to colonise for our own protection. The wasted 
Opportunities in New Guinea will be turned to good account 
as the lessons of our German and French neighbours are laid 
to heart. We must cut our coat according to our cloth. Like 
the United States our troubles just now are thick upon us, 
and seem greater than they are. They will disappear as we 
become better advised. There is no doubt of the future ; even 
during the last month there has been a remarkable revival of 
reasonable criticism. Opinion is ripening for a better defini- 
tion of the home and foreign policy of the Commonwealth. 
The perils of our present position in an unpeopled continent, 
with unutilised coasts and islands on our hands, become more 
conspicuous and menacing every year. The immense oppor- 
tunities of Australia imply of necessity immense responsibilities 
and a policy of corresponding magnitude. C.R. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


For those who depend on the snippets of Colonial news to 
be found in hojes and corners of the British Press nothing of 
ulterior significance has happened anywhere in the Dominion 
during the past month. Except when it is possible to manu- 
facture a little party capital out of the affairs of a colony its 
existence is generally ignored even by the editors of Imperialist 
journals, and the result is that more space is given to a by- 
election in some retail constituency far within the penumbra of 
British political thought than to one whole month’s history of 
our greatest and most prosperous independency. It follows 
that the evoluticn of the Empire—as yet only an Empire in 
becoming—is never seen by their readers in a true historical 
perspective, and the fact that the party warfare.of the Mother 
Country is made the centre of gravity of all colonial systems of 
politics by the untravelled leader-writer causes his explanations 
to resemble in their laborious futility the cycles and epicycles of 
the Ptolemaic astronomy. 

The one Canadian incident of the past month, which seemed 
to offer an opportunity to the aforesaid writer of misleading 
articles, was the address delivered at Toronto by Earl Grey, the 
new Governor-General, ‘Lord Grey is an amazing man,” 
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writes a correspondent of mine who heard his speech, ‘‘he 
put into plain talk just what every good Canadian is thinking 
in these days.” Every Canadian journal from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, whatever its party colouring, concurs in that 
verdict. Canada has the man she desired and deserved, and 
is more than satisfied. But the untravelled leader-writer must 
needs think that he is better acquainted with Canada’s needs than 
the Canadians themselves, and his latest ob/igato on the zylophone 
of Little-England journalese has been heard in the Dominion with 
sorrowful amazement. I shall make this article a commentary 
on Lord Grey’s speech in order that (1) current misunderstand- 
ings as to its scope and intention may be cleared up ; and (2) 
that the broad tendencies of Canadian opinion, so luminously 
set forth by him, may be discerned by the English reader. 

To begin with, Lord Grey touched on the manifest destiny 
of Canada in a manner which, though it has proved displeasing 
to those American journalists who still speak of the Dominion 
as the “ice-house up thar’,” is fully justified by the recent ex- 
plorations of the North-West and of “‘ New Ontario,” through 
which runs a broad and fertile clay-belt. 


I have often travelled in the car of my imagination over your magnificent 
continent, and it has long been my conviction (after close consideration 
of the facts and the potentialities ‘of your. country) that there is no reason 
why, before the end of the present century, you, the people of Canada, 
should not excel the United States in everything that goes to make a great, a 
happy, a prosperous and a high-souled nation. You own a country greater in 
area than the United States ; you possess vast stretches of a more fertile soil ; 
you enjoy a climate which produces a more vigorous race of men ; you have 
no Black Problem to disturb you ; your lumber, your minerals, your fisheries, 
and your water-power, all give you exceptional advantages ; and I do not 
hesitate to say that if, in the course of time, you do not give the lead to the 
United States, it will be entirely your own fault. It will be because, in the 
pursuit of greed, you have lost the freedom which you at present enjoy, and 
which is a greater asset than all the others I have mentioned, and belongs 
only to a strenuous, truthful, public-spirited, and self-governing people. 


As yet the political life of the Dominion is clean and 
wholesome by comparison with that of the United States. 
But, here and there in the Provincial spheres of political 
activity, specks of corruption have been discerned. The 
Gamey affair in Ontario, which brought about the crushing 
defeat of the Provincial Liberals, was a proof that local politics 
had degenerated there into a dollar-seeking contest between 
the “Ins” and the “Outs.” Even in the sphere of Federal 
politics, a certain disloyalty to the spirit (which is more 
important than the letter) of British institutions is apparent 
from time totime. It is one of the functions of the Governor- 
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General to set his face (as the representative of the Crown, 
which is the fountain of all social honour) against all elements 
of potential corruption in the Canadian polity, and it is certain 
that Lord Grey’s eloquent advice will be taken to heart by all 
good Canadians. 

After uttering this warning, he went on to mention an 
economic fact which must sooner or later lead to the transfer- 
ence of the pivotal industry of wheat-growing from the Western 
States to Western Canada. ‘“ The experiments made in Japan,” 
said his Excellency, “have proved conclusively that the hard 
wheat flour obtained from Manitoba produces more and better 
bread than can be got from a similar quantity of Oregon wheat.” 
Mr. Carnegie once said that the industrial hegemony of the 
world must go to the nation which can produce the cheapest 
ton of iron. But it is possible to make other epigrams on the 
same model, which shall contain a greater proportion of latent 
truth. Bread comes before iron in the order of man’s neces- 
sities, and the nation which can grow the best and cheapest 
bushel of wheat is surely justified in aspiring to Empire. Fifty 
per cent. of the wheat of Western Canada, as compared with 
two per cent, of that grown in the Western States, is the strong 
iron-hard commodity so sought after by the world’s millers,and 
the right use of this industrial advantage should enable Canada to 
control the grain-tradeof the Pacific as well as that of the Atlantic, 
Lord Grey reminded his hearers that the Japanese Government 
had concluded, after the most careful scientific experiments, 
that wheaten bread is a better and more economical food than 
rice, and had decided that their soldiers and sailors should in 
‘ future be given the equivalent of half of their rations in the 

white man’s food—obviously a step towards the complete dis- 
use of rice as a staple food-stuff. 
The portion of Lord Grey’s address which has been the mark 
for the arm-chair critic’s lucubrations is that in which he 
‘ touched on the defence of the great Imperial trade-route, which, 
beginning at Liverpool or Bristol, runs through the Dominion 
from Halifax or Montreal to Vancouver and there divides into 
two branches—the one a line of commercial communications 
with Japan, the other the all-British route to the Australasian 
Colonies, It is not easy to see how any person with a grain of 
common sense could find anything “ unconstitutional” in the 
following suggestion : 


When that [expansion] comes about you will owe the great advantages you will 
then enjoy to the wise foresight of the Old Mother, and I would ask you—wita 
great respect—not to forget that itis the arm of the Old Mother which is keep- 
ing the door of Asia open for Canadian trade, and that it is the fleet of the Old 
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Mother which is keeping the way to that open door clear—and yet Canada 
does not, as yet, contribute a single ship or a single dollar to this Imperial 
service. Do not think that 1 complain. The people of the United Kingdom 
do not complain. . . . It is recognised in England that, although you do not 
as yet contribute to the cost of the Imperial fleet, you are contributing to the 
Empire in many and different ways. It must not be forgotten that your 
population of six millions is spread over a country the size of Europe, and is 
busily straining every nerve in laying securely the foundations of a magnifi- 
cent future. That you should have reclaimed so large a portion of this 
mighty continent from the wilderness ; that you should have been able, by 
your spirited railway and steamship enterprise, to make Canada the natural 
route between England and Japan, and between England and her great 
Australasian Colonies ; that you should have given the lead in your pre- 
ferential tariffs, in your preferential postal arrangements, and in your cable 
subsidies, with the object of binding the component parts of the Empire 
together, is to have done much and to have given a lead of which any people 
may reasonably be proud. 


No doubt the use of the word “ preference ”—always a signal 
for alarums and excursions among the Little-Englanders—is 
Lord Grey’s crowning offence in the eyes of his stay-at-home 
critics. At the moment of writing the Canadian Budget has 
not yet been opened, but it is known that the surplus at Mr. 
Fielding’s disposal is about six million dollars. At first sight it 
would seem that Canada is in as good a position to spend 
money on warships and other war-like materiel as Great Britain 
would be if Mr. Austen Chamberlain had had a surplus of 
thirteen or fourteen millions sterling. But it must be remem- 
bered that, outside the older settlements of Ontario, Quebec, 
and the Maritime Provinces, the basal institutions of Occidental 
civilisation—the great schools and hospitals, for example, built 
for us by the piety and pity of past generations—are practically 
non-existent in the vast Dominion. At present Canadians need 
all their resources for fighting the wilderness (a greater enemy 
to the Empire than any predatory Power) and the most they 
can do for Imperial Defence is to wager their bodies—as they 
did in the South African War. Six million dollars of surplus 
will be easily swallowed up in the Provincial subsidies to the 
new Alberta and the new Saskatchewan, and in giving “ better 
terms” to the Legislatures of Quebec and the three Maritime 
Provinces, all of which now find it very hard to make both 
ends meet. 

I will conclude with a quotation from Lord Grey’s peroration, 
since it is good for us as well as for Canadians to contemplate 
the ultimate sources of national greatness : 


When we look into the crystal and try to forecast the development which 
the future has in store for Canada, it is well that we should guard against the 
danger of allowing the vulgarity of the swollen head to blunt the edge of our 
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efficiency. It is well to remember that it is the soul of the individual that 
stirs the world and directs the forces of mankind. It were far better to be 
one of a small group of devoted patriots than a unit of a huge mass without a 
soul. 


That Canada has a soul—a soul with the feminine qualities 
of the Latin, the masculine qualities of the Saxon—is, after all, 
her chief claim to the hegemony of the New World. 

E. B. O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
THE NEW TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION. 


There may be in the minds of many people in this country 
a certain doubt and hesitancy as to whether the Imperial 
Government has not been premature in its grant of repre- 
sentative institutions to those Burghers of the Transvaal who 
only three years ago laid down their arms after a long 
and bitter war. On the face of it one certainly would 
be inclined to think that the intense racial animosity which 
they have shown to our people will be dangerous when 
used against them and against our Government at the poll. 
If there were only Boers in the Transvaal and Government 
officials, no doubt we should—and without much friction— 
have gone on building up the country to its very great benefit 
under the stable administration inaugurated by Lord Milner. 
In South Africa, however, the people we have to think 
of most and first are our own people, the colonists of 
British origin who have made their homes out there, and whose 
characteristics are not changed by their removal from the 
northern to the southern hemisphere ; and it is a fact that even 
with the lesson of Cape Colony for every one to read, the British 
inhabitants of the Transvaal have been growing more and more 
anxious to have a finger in the governing of their country, to be 
allowed in fact to make their own mistakes. In this con- 
nection we cannot do better than quote that passage out of 
Lord Milner’s Johannesburg speech (March 31) which deals 
with this subject, 


The reasons for the introduction of self-governm* :—go 4 °~4d suffici 
reasons, as I have always held—are of a totally different ind. People 
naturally prefer to manage their own affairs, or to think that they are nianag- 
ing them. The management of the affairs of a minority by a majority which 
does not agree with it may not in all respects represent self-government of 
that minority. Government is such an imperfect business at the best that it 
is more important that people should have the system which they like than, 
if possible, a better system which they like less. Moreover, if things go 
wrong in a self-governing colony, the blame does not fall on the Imperial 
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Government or its representatives. There is no excuse left for hammering 
poor old Downing-street. The good relations of the colony and the Mother 
Country are not affected, and after all the maintenance of those good 
relations is of far greater moment than any change for the worse, even if 
there was such a change in the efficiency of your local administration. These 
considerations are so plain that I am puzzled to understand why anybody 
should think that the Imperial Government needs any pushing in this matter. 
Obviously the interest of the Mother Country is to introduce self-government 
as fast and as completely as possible. Obviously the inclination of every 
Secretary of State for the Colonies must be in the same direction. Just 
imagine the relief when he is badgered about some trumpery incident at 
Paulpotgietersfontein to be able to say, “That is the business of the 
Responsible Government of the Colony.” 

Imagine the immense advantages to Imperial interests, even more than to a 
colony itself, of being able to prevent colonial business from being, for mere 
party purposes, dragged up and down the floor of the House of Commons. And 
what the Minister at home feels, his advisers out here feel just as strongly. 


We have put into italics the sentence in this speech which 
will most appeal to those students of colonial affairs who 
have seen with deep regret the party spirit in which colonial 
affairs are treated in the House of Commons by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his lieutenants. 

At the end of April, after we had gone to press, the Govern- 
ment issued a parliamentary paper dealing with the constitutional 
changes in the Transvaal. These consisted of letters patent, 
an Order in Council establishing the new Constitution, and an 
exceedingly able and clear despatch by the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. It is impossible for us in our restricted 
space to deal fully with so important a matter as the new 
Constitution, all we can do is to note its principal features 
and its reception in South Africa, 

In the first place the qualification for voting will be an 
extremely low one—property of the value of £10 a year, equal to 
£4 in our money, salaries of £100 a year equalto {£40 herein 
England carrying a vote—and no plurality of voting will be 
allowed. The novelty for an English reader lies in the auto- 
matic redistribution of seats which is to be undertaken according 
to the voters’ register every four years. We hardly realise 
how in a new country population grows and shifts, so that 
a flourishing township may make its appearance in a few 
months on a place where before there had been only veldt, 
The electoral districts are to be settled, according to precedent, 
by a local Commission. The members of the new Council are 
all to be elected, and although they have not the power of dis- 
missing the Ministry they will certainly have control of the 
Government by means of parliamentary pressure ; and in view 
of their strength the Imperial Government have very wisely 
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decided not to give them powers to initiate fresh taxation or 
fresh native legislation. The debates are to be carried on and 
recorded in English, and it is to be hoped that this will always 
be adhered to, so that the mischievous effect of dualism may 
be avoided. 

The reception of the new Constitution has been all that could 
have been expected. Our own people are pleased. We need 
not count cranks and anti-Britishers like Messrs. Merriman 
and Harry Solomon, who rank with Mr. Stead and Mr. Leonard 
Courtney ; the Boers will take what we give them and fight 
us with it, as they have always meant to do. They will keep 
inside the law, relying, as do all the enemies of our Empire, on 
the help that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his Irish 
friends are prepared to give them in the future. On this 
question Lord Milner has spoken with characteristic sagacity : 


By all means treat Dutch and British with perfect equality. The time has 
gone for ever and a day when we can have two classes of white men in this 
country, that of a privileged and an unprivileged class. I say treat all 
equally ; try to forget, as far as possible, differences of origin, showing the 
same solicitude, the same zeal, for every class, for every neighbourhood, 
regardless of which section of the population predominates within it. But, 
having done that, await with patience until equality of treatment and com- 
munity of interest slowly but surely produce that inevitable result. 

You can do nothing more to hasten the consummation which you desire. 
Perhaps while on this subject I may be allowed to say without offence that I 
think we British are apt to be rather fussy about the attitude of the Boers. It 
is, no doubt, disappointing that whatever we do the other party maintain an 
attitude of aloofness, I will not say of sullenness, but after all is not that very 
much what you have been expeating? After all, three years is a very short 
time in the history of a country. It is a mistake to keep on girding at them 
because they do not express a friendliness which they cannot as yet reason- 
ably be expected altogether to feel. But it is no less a mistake, inmy humble 
opinion, trying to coax them by offering them something more than they are 
entitled to—something that we know in our own hearts that we ought not to 
give. Courtesy and consideration—for they are natural feelings—always. 
Compromise on questions of principle, and suppression of our own natural 
and legitimate sentiments—never. There is a want of wisdom—worse still, 
there is a want of self-respeet—in that sort of kow-towing, which is the last 
way to impress or to win over a strong, a shrewd, and an eminently self- 
respecting people. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GUNNERY 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1r,—Your issue for May contains an article by Mr. Arnold White entitled 
“The New Gunnery.” It is so full of incorrect statements, and of unfair 
deductions, that it would doubtless receive a reply from some officer on the 

ctive List were correspondence in the Press allowed to them, but as such is 
not the case it should, in justice to them, be answered by some one, and I 
will with your permission make the attempt, for even though it is now nearly 
two years since I gave up the command of a battleship there is no reason to 
suppose that much change has taken place in the interval except in the 
direction of further improvement. 

Mr. White begins by a eulogy of Lord Selborne. Had he stated the 
well known fact that no civilian could have made the undoubted improve- 
ments which exist without the assistance, and indeed the initiative, of the 
Naval Members of the Board of Admiralty, it could be passed by, but he 
makes no such statement. 

He writes that ‘‘ The result of the Venerad/e trials was to demonstrate the 
absolute necessity for accurate sight adjustment.” I wonder whether 
Mr. White, who, according to his article, has led the way in all the later 
reforms, is aware that in May 1903 the captains of four of the Channel Fleet 
battleships applied for efficient sights for their twelve-inch guns, that the 
official reply was that this was to stand over for six months, and that it was 
only due to the influence of Lord Charles Beresford that the sights were made 
right, with the result that the target practice of the fleet, which had hitherto 
been fair, became excellent. This shows that the previous bad results were 
not the fault of the officers, and also that Mr. White is correct in saying 
that “it is not healthy for any public department to obtain the blind confi- 
dence of the people, more especially when neither House of Parliament 
contains an officer in touch with modern fleets.” 

The statement that “ The present position of gunnery on board ship is that 
the gunnery lieutenant is the only person on board who is seriously concerned 
in gunnery organisation and fighting efficiency” is absurd, and only shows 
how little he knows of his subject, for any one conversant with the interior 
economy of a shipis aware that the most zealous gunnery lieutenant can effect 
nothing without the lead and help of the captain and commander. 

Notwithstanding the statement quoted above he goes on, “ Under the exist- 
ing regulations neither the commander nor the watch-keeping lieutenant gets 
his due credit for gunnery efficiency,” and later, “ The lieutenant (G) gets the 
credit for the shooting of the erews under the command of the lieutenant (T)- 
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or lieutenant (N).”’ This last is amusing, since, speaking generally, neither of - 
those officers has the charge of guns, the one having the torpedoes in his 
care, the other assisting the captain in the conning-tower. Apparently 
Mr. White has gathered his information from sources not entirely trust- 
worthy. 

Mr. White is, I hope, aware that the commander is responsible to his 
captain for the discipline, order, and cleanliness of the ship. Granting this, he 
must also be aware that this officer has little time left him to undertake the 
training of the crewingunnery. Thestatement that the commander ‘‘ should 
see that the lieutenants maintain the efficiency of their guns and crews”— 
‘‘ for the training of their men and the care and condition of their guns and 
mountings,” is correct, but that is what happens to be the present system. 

To sum up, Mr. White is apparently of opinion that there is only one 
officer (and that one according to him a junior) who knows or cares what 
training the crews receive. He thinks that watch-keeping in harbour should 
be abolished, though he proposes no substitute for this great aid to discipline. 
He suggests that “if daily instruction were carried on during working-hours 
the routine could be carried on by a comparatively small staff,” but does not 
suggest where this “small staff” is to come from, nor does he inform your 
readers that each day excepting Saturday, Sunday, and Thursday afternoon, 
instruction is at present going on. In fact his article is full of half-truths and 
is not a fair statement of fact. 

If Mr. White were aware of the constant attention to gunnery given by all 
officers of the executive branch he would realise better and criticise more 
fairly the work of the fleet. His good intentions are no doubt well known: if 
I remember rightly the road to a warm place in another world is said to be 
paved with such. 

I am Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. C. CLARKE, 
Rear-Admiral (Retired). 


